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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND COLLEGES 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

F'ROM the beginning of efforts to establish a 
basis of education for farmers, suited to their 
varied wants, two prominent ideas have taken the 
lead. The schools themselves have to some extent 
divided from each other as one or the other stood 
first. In the one, education for the farmer as a 
man among men seems chief, and gives rise to the 
Agricultural College. In the other, professional 
training is chief, and makes the College of Agri- 
culture one of a group of technical schools. Most 
of the National Land-grant Colleges have wavered 
between these two extremes, and settled at length 
into one or the other as circumstances or leaders 
have decided. We have, then, the two types in 
contrast. 

The technical school of agriculture is natural- 
ly preceded by a general course of study, fitting 
for the higher research and extensive investigations 
required in a professor of agriculture. To be pro- 
ficient in sciences applied to agriculture, one needs 
a long and thorough training in science and the 
literature of science, much of which is accessible 
only in German and French. The course of study 
is naturally limited in range to specialties in the 
wide range of science applied to tillage. One stu- 
dent becomes an agricultural chemist, another an 
economic entomologist, another a veterinary sur- 
geon, and another uses his botanical tastes to ad- 
vantage in the study of plant diseases, propaga- 
tion of varieties, etc. Those who pursue such 
courses must aim at being experts in these special 
lines of work, such as the country needs for spe- 
cial experimental study of agricultural sciences. 

The Agricultural College accepts the present 
condition of agriculture in its neighborhood as a 
foundation on which to build a better agriculture. 
It supposes that the sons and daughters of farmers 
who expect to follow their parents in ownership of 
the home farm are in need of such acquaintance 
with the wisdom of the world as may help both 
directly and indirectly in their life work. The tra- 
ditional training in languages and mathematics 
has a bias largely professional. Ministers, law- 
yers, and doctors have had the culling of facts, il- 
lustrations, and problems for such training for cen- 
turies. Even the modern sciences have been stud- 
ied rather historically than experimentally, and 
the applications are chiefly in the range of mechan- 
ical and artistic pursuits. 

It has been found possible to so arrange the out- 
line of a course of study that every step of prog- 
ress is educational in the broad sense of awaken- 
ing and developing youthful minds while it keeps 
up associations with the every-day life of the farm. 
Each study in language, mathematics, and sci- 
ence gains interest from its adjustment to the life 
of the people whose daily wants are met. Even 
logic deals with the puzzles of every-day reason- 
ing, and rhetoric shows the art of persuading in 
common life. 

Hut with such a course of study, among such 
students, in the hands of teachers thoroughly in 
sympathy with their work, there is room for a con- 
siderable training for farm life directly. Courses 
of lectures to students, with such general training 
in line with their life, mean more than to others. 
Agricultural and horticultural truths take the form 
of science by becoming explanations of the best 
methods, and the reasons for them. Practice upon 
farm and garden becomes as natural as practice in 
shop or laboratory or the field survey. The gen- 
eral drift of thought includes the every-day ques- 
tions of practice as well as the theories of social 
life; and the tone of the college reaches out 
through all the students to the homes of the coun- 



try from which they are not weaned by long sep- 
aration from kindred thoughts and ways. 

Such colleges have students in abundance, and 
furnish to the technical schools their meagre quota 
of investigators. Indeed, they naturally gather the 
machinery best fitted to tempt into higher research 
the few whose talents and inclinations lead that 
way. The great mass of students go back to the 
work of life strengthened by both knowledge and 
practical wisdom. Such training is good for one 
year or four years, as the student may find means 
to pursue it. This is a real Agricultural College 
in that it gives real education in lines that make 
the sons and daughters of farmers strong men and 
women without destroying their faith in the home 
life, its usefulness, honor, and comfort. — Pres. 
Fairchild. 

WAYS, MEANS, AND MAXIMS IN MANUAL 
TRAINING. 



AN examination of the current programme of 
the Association will show that " Slojd " — I 
shall use this term for "Educational Manual La- 
bor" to give the Committee on Nomenclature a 
chance to test its euphony — is a chief subject for 
debate in the union meetings, as well as the main 
question for discussion in two of the departments. 
No other subject has of late received such general 
attention, and none is likely to rob it of this dis- 
tinction for some time ; but while the present dis- 
cusses the value of slojd as compared with other 
and older means of education, and considers its in- 
troduction into the curricula of the different grades 
and kinds of schools, the future will regard this 
primary face as settled and will investigate and 
debate other aspects. Indeed, we of this Section 
have already arrived here. Slojd is a fact with 
us, and we are its pledged champions. The prin- 
ciples of this new education are to us but the; 
maxims of a better status of society. 

I am aware that the gre^at range of adaptability 
of slojd prevents the formation of inflexible rules 
of teaching, but this is the case with most other 
subjects of instruction. It is necessary to vary 
the course according to the age of the pupil, the 
character of the school, whether preparatory or 
completing, and it must vary also according to the 
character of the teacher, the completeness of the 
shop, and the abundance of illustrative material. 
All 1 can do, then, in this paper will be to give 
you a few ideas which have crystallized into some- 
thing like general truths, and state a few limita- 
tions which I have noticed during a connection of 
thirteen years with one of the manual training 
schools of the country. My chief purpose in 
bringing these observations before the Section is 
to invite a general discussion. If my statements 
should appear positive or dogmatic, remember 
that the limit of my paper precluded any other 
form. 

First — Slojd must form a part of the work of 
every day, and must be continued throughout 
the whole course. It must be an obligatory 
branch of instruction, — not optional. Absences 
from slojd must be treated like those from other 
studies. The effort and advancement of the pupil 
must be carefully graded and recorded. In short, 
slojd must not be treated as a special, experimen- 
tal, additional, plebian, or privileged branch of in- 
struction. 

Second — The time given to it must vary accord- 
ing to the age and strength of the pupil, or the 
nature of the labor demanded of him, and should 
be sufficient to produce the feeling of fatigue, but 
not of exhaustion. The limit may be put at from 
fifty minutes to three hours. The programme of 
daily work should be arranged so as to give the 
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morning hours to the purely mental studies, as 
mathematics and language, to be followed by sci- 
entific studies and laboratory work or drawing, 
while slojd should come last. 

Third — The discipline during shop hours should 
be that of other classes. Permit the removal of 
coat, collar, and cuffs ; insist upon the wearing of 
a convenient and clean shop apron, and prohibit 
the use of gloves. 

Fourth — All work must be done with men's 
tools, not toy or boys' tools, and must be business- 
like, honest, and well understood. The pupil 
must be held responsible for the proper care and 
treatment of his assigned tools. All tools should 
belong to the school, and must be of good quality 
and alike for all members of the class. The shop 
may be cleaned and swept by a janitor, but the 
pupil must look to the proper condition of his 
work bench. The workshop should be provided 
with a clock, and the ante-room with a coat-rack, 
a number of washbowls, etc. 

Fifth — The pupil should be required to make 
complete things. The so-called Russian system, 
in which the pupil learns to use tools on raw ma- 
terial in different states without knowing what 
form it is to have when completed, has been tried 
and found wanting. By complete things is not 
meant complete articles of use, but complete parts, 
joints, stages of work in the making of definite 
objects. While the work must proceed from the 
simple and coarse to the finished and complex, 
the teacher should also remember that it cannot be 
dissected and graded like the purely mental. 

Sixth — The tools used should be simple hand 
tools, not machines. Attempts have been made to 
reduce the number of representative tools to seven, 
but there are evidently many more. Complex 
machinery is an excellent means of education in 
the higher classes of polytechnic schools. 

Seventh — Slojd, not connected with a course of 
study in. mathematics, science, and language, has 
little educational value. 

Eighth — The relation of slojd ar.d drawing is 
such an intimate one that it is impossible to dis- 
connect the two. Both work toward the same 
end. Drawing is the language of form, and slojd 
the process of investigation of the mathematical 
and physical properties of things, i. e., of real 
forms. The one is connected with conception and 
the other with creation. In the purely mental at- 
mosphere of the old school, drawing was a purely 
emotional, or at least purely mental, branch of ed- 
ucation — a sister of music — but the progress of in- 
dustrial art, during the present half of the nine- 
teenth century, the force that has evolved slojd has 
also changed the character and position of draw- 
ing as an educational means. The study has be- 
come a study of exact mathematics, and has devel- 
oped a series of conventional signs and methods of 
expression. Its tools have multiplied from the 
crayon and pencil to the multiplex contents of the 
draughtsman's drawer, including compasses, draw- 
ing pen, trammel, T-square, triangle, irregular 
curve, perspective linead, dontograph, and many 
others. It has changed its character to such an ex- 
tent that the question is sometimes asked if it is 
not a sufficient substitute for slojd, — if the use of 
the pencil and all the other tools might not com- 
prise all, or nearly all, the benefits of shop work. 
The answer is, Drawing does not make things, but 
pictures, and does not teach the physical proper- 
ties of materials and the mechanical properties of 
tools. The two branches are not substitutes for 
each other, but supplements, and should be taught 
in parallel courses supporting each other. The 
drawing class should teach the methods of repre- 
sentation of form, and the work in the shop should 
be done after drawings, i. e., orthographic or iso- 
metric projections made by the pupil from black- 
board originals or dictations. 

Ninth — The course of instruction must vary ac- 
cording to the age of the pupil, the means of the 
institution, and the special object, if any, of the en- 
dowment. Boys under ten or twelve years of age 
cannot use men's tools, and should be given work 
in clay modeling, shaping in hard plaster of pans, 
etc. Older pupils should begin their slojd with 
work in pine or tulip-wood, and should receive 
class instruction. Begin with sawing and nailing, 
follow with coarse planing, boring, mortising, and 
dove-tailing ; then take up matchingand joining, 
and follow with hatchet and drawing-knife 
work. Let the pupil grind or file his tools. Dur- 
ing the second year the lathe should be a principal 
tool. Of all the tools of the workshop the lathe 
is the one most eagerly and profitably used by the 
pupil, and it permits the easy creation of the great- 



est variety of forms. Hard wood may be intro- 
duced now, 'and as a test of the ability to shape 
material and handle tools acquired during the first 
two years some more or less complex piece of fur- 
niture may be built involving all the tool manipu- 
lations learned, together with many new ones. 
During the third year, work in metal should be ta- 
ken up. Begin with filing, and follow with drill- 
ing, thread-cutting, and lathe work. During the 
fourth year, the pupil should study work on the 
anvil and the forge. In large classes, the anvil 
work is best introduced by using cold lead bars 
which behave under the hammer much as soft 
heated iron does. After learning stretching, re- 
ducing, welding, tempering, etc., foundry work 
should be taken up, and lastly the student should 
enter the engine-room and learn to govern the at- 
las of the industrial world. If the course covers 
over four years, the foundry will furnish a rich and 
profitable programme. 

I have merely given here an outline of one kind 
of slojd. The agricultural school should inter- 
sperse this during the season of crop growth with 
work in the garden, the greenhouse, the nursery, 
the barn, and the field. Work of this kind cannot 
be well graded, however, because it depends up- 
on the seasons, the condition of crops, roads, and 
fields, and especially upon the weather. It has al- 
so a directly economic character which the teacher 
cannot change and which the pupil recognizes. 
It has been found best to pay for such work a small 
remuneration of seven to ten cents per hour, ac- 
cording to the effectiveness and thoroughness of 
the efforts. Other special schools might make 
other changes, but whatever is being done the boy 
must not be sacrificed to the work he is to do. 
The work must be educational or it will be worse 
than useless in a course of instruction. 

Fruitful instruction is the result of many factors, 
but the teacher is the chief one. To teach slojd 
one must be a mechanic, a scientist, a teacher, and 
a philosopher ; he must be of an active disposition, 
full of earnest enthusiasm, and wholly in sympathy 
with his work. Wherever slojd has fallen short 
of its usual results the indications have pointed to- 
ward the teacher as the main cause. — From Ad- 
dress by Prof. Walters before Natl. Ed. Assn., 
Nashville, Tenn., July 21st, i88g. 



IRRIGATION FOR WESTERN KANSAS. 

Manhattan, Kan., July 24th, 1889. 
Hon. William M. Stewart, Chm. Special Committee U. S. Senate. 

Dear Sir — In accordance with your request for 
information, the Committee appointed by the 
Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College have made careful inquiry, with 
personal inspection, as to the need of irrigation in 
the western portion of the State, and present here- 
with their conclusions with the hope that your 
Committee may carefully scrutinize the facts in 
the case, and gather such definite information as 
may lead to immediate results. 

We have found a very considerable part of the 
western half of the State suffering annually from 
insufficient rain-fall, and estimate that an area of 
25,000 square miles of arable land is but partially 
available for agricultural purposes without artifi- 
cial supply of water by some system of irrigation. 
Upon all this region the annual rain-fall is not 
much above twenty inches, and is frequently so 
distributed as to prevent the maturing of summer 
crops, while encouraging extensive planting by 
fairly abundant rains in the spring. In soil and 
surface, the entire area is most admirably adapted 
to cultivation ; and, when furnished with water 
during July and August, is very productive. The 
whole region is already occupied by a sturdy body 
of farmers, and dotted with towns with hundreds 
and even thousands of inhabitants, all striving in 
every way to develop the country, and to devise 
ways and means for a successful agriculture. 
They are well worthy the utmost attention that 
the Committee can give ; and no portion of the 
country would better repay any outlay in the de- 
velopment of methods of irrigation, should even a 
partial success be reached. 

In the portion of the State lying in the valley of 
the Arkansas River, very considerable efforts 
have already been expended, as your Committee 
is doubtless aware, in providing irrigating ditches 
upon the surface. These have met with such a 
degree of success as to encourage still further ex- 
penditure, provided a sufficient supply of water 
can be secured. Your attention is especially call- 
ed to devices for tapping the under-current per- 
meating the gravel subsoil, as worthy of immedi- 
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ate investigation. It is the universal testimony of 
the inhabitants that never-failing wells are found 
throughout the valley by driving pipes a few feet 
into the soil ; and an inexhaustible well only nine- 
teen feet deep supplies the Garden City water- 
works. These and many other facts lead to the 
inference that the water available for irrigating 
purposes may be largely increased by some sys- 
tem of tiling from this subterranean reservoir to 
the surface of the valley lower down the stream. 

A somewhat limited supply of water has been 
found by boring artesian wells. These are, so 
far, confined to a somewhat narrow region, ex- 
tending from about the center of the Colorado 
border, north of Coolidge, through the southwest- 
ern corner of the State. These are worthy of fur- 
ther tests, both as to the extent of territory where 
such wells are possible, and as to the best condi- 
tions for their construction. Some data for sug- 
gestions in this direction will, it is understood, be 
furnished by the Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

In the northwest corner of the State, no suffi- 
cient supply of water is available, though the gen- 
eral conditions of surface and soil are very attrac- 
tive to enterprise. The possibility of utilizing 
the rain-fall of that region to better effect by stor- 
age in the various depressions and '-draws" is 
worthy of consideration. In some parts of these 
western counties, very considerable streams sup- 
ply, at some seasons of the year, large quantities 
of water, which might be safely stored in reser- 
voirs, made by damming at various points, and 
distributed in time of need to the sloping prairies 
below. The Committee have no knowledge of 
any experiments there in boring for artesian wa- 
ter. The general supply of water is secured by 
wells from 140 to 200 feet deep, though some 
wells are much deeper. 

Another important question, bearing upon the 
water supply of the whole western border of the 
State, is its relation to the neighboring State of Col- 
orado, from which the various streams flow. Any 
extensive use of water for irrigation in the eastern 
part of Colorado must reduce the supply for irri- 
gating ditches already made in Kansas at a cost of 
millions of dollars. This brings into consideration 
inter-state interests of no mean dimensions. 

In conclusion, the Committee wish to empha- 
size the importance of immediate attention to a re- 
gion so well adapted to agricultural purposes in 
every respect, already occupied by people anxious 
to avail themselves of any information that may 
be gained, and with very considerable investments 
of capital, likely to be irretrievably lost in any fail- 
ure to gain relief from summer drought. Furth- 
er, it is believed that if Government can point out 
the way by immediate investigations, abundance 
of private capital will be available for the devel- 
opment of such a promising industry as would be 
insured by comparatively slight addition to the wa- 
ter supply of this semi-arid region. 

The members of the Senate Committee are 
themselves acquainted with the astonishing facts 
in connection with the settlement of this region, 
and will not fail to act with the utmost prompt- 
ness allowed in so important a matter. We have 
felt it our duty to express emphatically the urgent 
appeal of the sturdy settlers in this region for im- 
mediate assistance. The whole region is looking 
to your Committee for help, and asks it at once. 

This Committee refrains from a fuller statement 
of facts in this matter, feeling that Senator Plumb 
of this State will present in your Committee, of 
which he is a member, the urgent importance in 
the case ; but should further facts from our expe- 
rience or investigations be desired, the members 
will gladly advise with you at any convenient 
meeting place in the State. 

Hoping that your researches may come to a 
prosperous conclusion, we remain yours respect- 
fully, Geo. T. Fairchild, 

Mono an Caraway, 
E. M. Sheeton, 

Committee. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, Printing, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floricu lture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gard ens, and orchards. Young women take their industrials 
for one term of the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
terms of the second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-90. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March 28th. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

i?go-9i. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Superintendent Thompson has had a two- weeks 
vacation at his old home in Newton. 

The Industrialist greets its readers this week 
in an entirely new dress. The sheet is a trifle 
larger also. 

Grass never was greener, flowers never grew 
more thriftily, and trees never showed a richer fo- 
liage than this summer. 

Bulletin No. 8, to be issued about October ist, 
will give Prof. Kellerman's experiments with rust 
and smut in wheat and oats. 

Prof. White has spent most of his vacation at 
Idaho Springs, Colorado, but takes a trip into 
Middle Park before returning. 

Prof. Lantz is conducting the County Normal 
Institute at Concordia, his reputation as a success- 
ful Conductor being proverbial. 

Prof. Hood is enjoying a visit from two young- 
er brothers, who are spending a part of their va- 
cation with him. Their home is in Indianapolis. 

Bulletin No. 7 of the Experiment Station is rea- 
dy for issue.* It contains the report upon wheat 
culture from the standpoint of last year by giving 
results of this year's experience. 

The highest yield of wheat upon the College 
farm this year was upon the west half of a field 
north of the barn, in which a measured portion 
gave fifty-three bushels to the acre. 

Prof. Failyer spent a short vacation in the 
woods of Arkansas, where his father has been liv- 
ing for some years past. He pronounces the tim- 
ber of that region the finest he has ever seen. 

Prof. Olin lectures this week and next in Nor- 
mal Institutes at Ingalls, Lakin, Garden City, 
Dodge City, and El 'Dorado, in all of which he 
appears as a minister of good will from the Col- 
lege to the country schools. 

Mrs. Kedzie is spending the summer with her 
relatives at the Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege. She will present a paper prepared at the 
request of the Secretary of the Association at the 
A. A. A. S. meeting at Toronto. 

The experimental corn, fifty or sixty varieties, 
planted side by side for a study of maturing quali- 
ties, affords interesting lessons of variation to one 
who passes by it merely. We shall await with in- 
terest the final report of this experiment. 

The thanks of the officers of the College are 
due to the hundreds of State papers which have 
given complimentary notices of Commencement 
exercises and of the Annual Catalogue. Good 
words of this kind are highly appreciated. 

Prof. Walters was a worthy representative of 
the College at the National Educational Associ- 
ation meeting in July. His paper before the In- 
dustrial Section was received with general com- 
mendation, and we present it, in part, to readers 
of the Industrialist. 

The President's house is undergoing repairs in 
the shape of paper-hanging, with the addition of 
a comfortable storm-house on the porch at the 
front entrance. A slight change in the arrange- 
ment of a partition h'.s added greatly to the inte- 
rior beauty and convenience. 

The excessive growth of the ensilage corn this 
year endangers the machinery employed in cut- 
ting it. Last week the cutter was suddenly 
brought to a standstill with nine big ears under 
the knives at once. Careful feeding of the stalks 
is needed to prevent serious breakage. 

The measured acre of ground which has been 
sown to wheat annually for the past nine years, 
without any manure of any kind upon it, has pro- 
duced seven crops in the nine years, — two being 
total failures from winter-killings — the least of 
which'is thirty-seven bushels of Zimmerman wheat, 



and the largest forty-seven bushels. The total 
•product divided by nine, gives an average annual 
product, including the years of failure, of 24.9 
bushels. The soil is the ordinary bench land of 
the Kaw Valley, inclined toward the east, but 
gaining no drip of fertilizing material from any 
higher level. It is such good wheat land as Kan- 
sas abounds in. 

Prof. Shelton and family are spending two or 
three weeks among relatives in Michigan. Prof. 
Shelton himself attends Commencement at the 
State Agricultural College this week, and will 
meet with the Association for Advancement of Ag- 
ricultural Science at Toronto the last of this month, 

Prof. Popenoe has taken his family for a few 
weeks of recreation to one of the little lakes near 
Grand Haven, Michigan, where they spent a part 
of a previous summer with great satisfaction. 
Prof. Popenoe hopes to go with Prof. Shelton to 
the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Agricultural Science at Toronto. 

The stone-work on the new tool-room and sta- 
ble for the Horticultural Department is completed, 
and the building will soon be finished. It is a 
neat structure, 24 by 34 feet, with a basement, 
first floor, and loft, covered with tin shingles, sim- 
ilar to those upon the Horticultural Laboratory. 
Standing directly north of the President's house in 
the edge of the apple orchard, it is convenient to 
all parts of the grounds. 

The College authorities interested have reluc- 
tantly decided not to attempt an exhibition at the 
State Fair this fall. The fact that the Fair occurs 
just after the opening of the College year, when 
all the officers are needed at their posts, has some 
weight in this decision ; but the condition of ex- 
perimental crops is such that to trespass upon the 
rows or plats of corn, potatoes, and sorghum for 
the exhibit would destroy the very data for com- 
parisons upon which all conclusions must be found- 
ed. Further, the best of the herd of cows are not 
in condition to endure the journey to the Fair with 
safety. All regret the necessity for this decision, 
since the College was never in shape to make so 
good a display as now. Its herd is acknowledged 
to have among the best specimens in the State of 
Shorthorns, Herefords, Polled- Angus, and Jersey 
cattle, and its array of varieties of corn, sorghum, 
potatoes, tomatoes, beans, and peas is unsurpass- 
ed. Our friends will have to come and see for 
themselves the work of the College in these lines 
of agriculture and horticulture. 

BOARD MEETING. 
All the Regents were present at the meeting of 
tie Board on July 30th and 31st. Most of the 
business transacted was routine matter in connec- 
tion with financial affairs of the College. Vouch- 
ers Nos. 692 to 860 in College accounts were ex- 
amined and approved, and vouchers Nos. 201 to 
322 in Experiment Station accounts were also ap- 
proved. The papers of the Loan Commissioner 
were found correct, and the transfer of books and 
papers from T. P. Moore, Ex-Commissioner, to 
Jno. E. Hessin, Commissioner elect, was accepted 
by the Board. The Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, authorized to construct water-works, 
build horticultural barn, and carry on general re- 
pairs of College buildings, reported that the ap- 
propriation for water-works has been expended as 
follows: — 

For engineering to J. W. Nier $ 30- 00 

For pipes, hydrants, hose, and fittings to Ripley & Brunson .. 1738.93 

Executive Department 103.86 

Richards & Conover i-3° 

Crane Bros. Manufacturing Company 150.30 

For laying and connecting pipes to D. B. Alman 402.24 

To Mechanical Department i7°- 6 5 

To Horticultural Department i5-°° 

For freight to Jno. E. Hessin 3S7- 8a 

To I.D.Graham »-7° 

For hauling to T. B. McCamon 27.20 

Total $3000.00 

This provides for water at all buildings except 
the Farm barn, with four fire hydrants, four yard 
hydrants, and twelve washers outside, and furnish- 
es 400 feet of fire hose and 400 feet of garden hose 
with nozzles. The service seems satisfactory, so 
far as tried, the pressure being sufficient to throw 
a stream from a three-fourths inch nozzle at the 
end of 100 feet of 2}4 inch hose upon the roof of 
the main building. 

The same Committee also reported having made 
a contract with L. Rasmussen for laying a stone 
floor with tooth-axed surface in the basement of 
the horticultural building at 14 cents per square 
foot. Also, that contract for the stone work, in- 
cluding excavation upon the birn for the Horti- 
cultural Department, has been made with C. A. 



Spongburg. at $499.00 for the job; the total 
amount of wall estimated at 304 perches. The 
carpenter work for the barn has been undertaken 
by the Mechanical Department, and the whole 
construction is under the general superintendency 
of Prof. Walters. 

The officers were authorized to issue to Joseph 
Pierce a deed in fee simple for the property known 
as the old Boarding Hall, he haviag made pay- 
ment in full of contract. 

Upon request of Augustine Beacham of the 
Class of 1880, President Fairchild was authorized 
to issue a certified copy of his diploma, the orig- 
inal having been destroyed by fire. 

Several delinquents on land and real-estate con- 
tracts were notified that renewal of contract by 
payment would not be possible after September 
ist next. 

After full discussion of a repoi t from the Com- 
mittee on Employes, it was decided that Mr. F. 
H. White be appointed Professor of History and 
Constitutional Law at a salary of $1,400; that 
Professor Lantz's resignation be received, but that 
further consideration be deferred until the meeting 
in April, 1890; that the chair of Physiology and 
Veterinary Science be left vacant for the ensuing 
College year, the h struction in that department to 
be shared between Professors Failyer, Popenoe, 
and Kellerman; that President Fairchild be au- 
thorized to secure, if possible, the services of a 
competent person to give instruction in Physics 
and Telegraphy, with a view to combining the two 
into a practical Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, and to provide for temporary instruction 
meanwhile ; that President Fairchild be authorized 
to employ assistance in elementary teaching as in 
past years; that after September -ist the services- 
of a separate herdsman be dispensed with, and the 
herd be placed in direct charge of the Farm Fore- 
man ; that Mrs. Winchip be allowed such assist- 
ance as may be needed by employment of a post- 
graduate student on the usual terms ; that Jennie 
C. Tunnell be employed as Assistant in the Li- 
brary at thirty dollars a month ; that the salary of 
the Professor of Agriculture be reduced to $2000 
and house, and that of the Professors in Chemis- 
try, Horticulture, and Botany be made $1800, and 
that the Assistants and Foremen of the Farm and 
Horticultural Departments be paid $60 per month. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Horticul- 
ture reported favorably upon the purchase of a 
lawn-mower and a few minor tools, which report 
was adopted. 

The estimate of current expenses for labor and 
supplies in the several departments of the Experi- 
ment Station, presented by the Council, was ap- 
proved by the Board. The members of the Fac- 
ulty directly interested were authorized to use 
their own discretion with reference to an exhibit 
at the State Fair this fall. A small appropriation 
was made for further advertisements. The Board 
recommended to the Governor the appointment of 
Hon. Joshua Wheeler of Nortonville as a delegate 
to the National Farmers' Congress to meet at Mo- 
bile. Alabama, next November. 

President Fairchild and Regents Caraway and 
Forsythe were appointed a special committee for 
revision of the Course of Study, to report at the 
next meeting of the Board. 

Adjourned to meet second Tuesday of October, 
1889. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 
In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments being provided especially for their indusrrial training. 

Lessons in instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to $14 a 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $3.40. One half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book-stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollsrs. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 
Ordinaiy expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $100 to $200 a year. 
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GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Anna Snyder, '88, hopes to take post-graduate 
studies here this fall. 

E. K. Moody, student in 1888, expects to re- 
turn to College this fall. 

G. W. Waters. '86, is mentioned among Riley 
County teachers this winter. 

H. A. Piatt, '86, reports good wheat, but little 
corn, upon his farm in Wichita County. 

W. A. Corey, '84, is highly commended as 
Principal of Schools at Norwich, Kansas. 

A. Beacham, '80, lost all his possessions, even 
to his diploma, in the great fire at Seattle, W. T. 

Jennie C. Tunnell, '89, will take the place of 
Assistant in the Library for the next college year. 

Lillie B. Bridgman, '86, and Minnie Reed, '86, 
will teach in the Argentine schools together this 
year. 

Theresa Wikander, Third-year in 1885-6, was 
married June 27th to Mr. H. S. Riddle of Ran- 
dolph. 

O. L. Utter, 'SS, has spent the summer in work 
horticultural and entomological under direction of 
Prof. Popenoe. 

S. H. Carnahan, student in 1883-4, was mar- 
ried June 16th at Walla Walla, Washington, to 
Miss Nettie Fera. 

P. H. Fairchild, '86, will enter soon upon his last 
year in medical studies at Bellevue Hospital Col- 
lege, New York. 

J. U. Higinbotham, '86, has been admitted to 
the bar in this State, and will practice his profes- 
sion in Manhattan. 

W. C. Parker, Second-year in 1886-7, writes of 
success as station agent on the C. & A. Railway 
at Ashland, Illinois. 

Geo. E. Rose, a Fourth-year in 1880, was mar- 
ried July 3rd at Rosedale, Kansas, to Mary R. 
Holsinger of that place. 

M. A. Carleton, '87, has spent the summer in 
a collecting tour among the Rockies for the muse- 
um of Garfield University. 

C. H. Stiles, Third-year in 1880, and Nellie 
Cottrell Stiles, '87, are to be congratulated upon 
the birth of a son, July 27th. 

V. H. Calvin, Third-year in 1886-7, was li- 
censed as a local preacher at the last quarterly con- 
ference of the M. E. Church. 

Mattie Cobb, '88, is taking special work in 
chemistry this month in preparation for her teach- 
ing this winter at Holden, Mo. 

Many friends will mourn with I. D. Gardiner, 
'84, and Ida Quinby Gardiner, '86, over the loss 
of their little boy early this month. 

A. J. Rudy, Third-year in 1888-9, spends a 
year in Fresno City, California, after which he ex- 
pects to return and finish his course here. 

D. G. Fairchild, '88, is Assistant in Botany, 
with special study of plant diseases, at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Phoebe E. Haines, '83, is writing for the Man- 
hattan Republic a series of letters describing her 
visit to the wonderful Yellowstone Park. 

Lora L. Waters, '88, is spending a few days 
with friends at the College before commencing 
another year in the Junction City Schools. 

E. M. Fairchild, who spent the spring term in 
special studies at the College, returns to Oberlin, 
Ohio, for his last year in the classical course 
there. 

F. J. Rogers, '85, Instructor at the College for 
the past two years, has gone to take a special 
course in mathematics and physics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

E. H. Perry, '86, and Ida A. Quinby Perry, 
'S6, have left Eskridge to make their home in To- 
peka, where Mr. Perry is engaged in real estate 
business. 

E. A. Allen, '87. was instructor in the Normal 
Institute at Atwood, Rawlins County, after com- 
pleting his work in the Riley County Institute suc- 
cessfully. 

Sam Kimble, '73, lawyer by profession, has 
been playing poet over the signature "Maxime," 
and has published his effusions, together with sun- 



dry comments from rival versifiers, in a little pam- 
phlet to be sold for the benefit of the Women's 
Relief Corps, G. A. R. 

F. M. Jeffrey, 'Si, is commended in the Norton 
Champion for efficient aid in the prosecution of a 
murderer at the last session of the Court in Nor- 
ton County. 

A. H. Greeley, with the Third-year Class of 
last year, will recruit his health at his home in 
Fresno City, California, for a year, and return to 
complete his studies. 

E. S. Andress, '84, met the President and Prof . 
Shelton at Garden City last month, reporting 
plenty of hard work but good prospects upon the 
ranch near Lakin. 

Hattie L. Gale, '89, after a visit with her sister 
in Michigan, makes her home at Lake Worth, 
Florida, where her father has been established for 
several years past. 

E. Ada Little, '86, will hereafter devote herself 
to music, having spent the past summer in Chica- 
go where she has continued her studies in instru- 
mental and vocal music. 

Manhattan schools favor the following gradu- 
ates of this College for the coming year: Ella S. 
Child, '77 ; Emma E. Glossop, '83 ; Phoebe E. 
Haines, '83 ; W. E. Whaley, '86 ; E. O. Sisson, 
'86. 
. Among the teachers of Riley County are no- 
ticed the following former students not graduates : 
Mima Carey, Ivy Harner, Laura Livings, Emma 
Spohr, Hannah Evans, Lizzie Mcllwain, Jennie 
Fry, Mrs. Nellie Bland Thackrey, R. C. Abell, 
E. J. Abell, C. C. Chaffee. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Prof. D. E. Beacom has been retained as Prin- 
cipal of the Downs schools. 

Topeka is taking preliminary steps for the or- 
ganization of a medical college. 

Coffey County has defeated a proposition to es- 
tablish a high school at Burlington. 

The Topeka Capital of August 18th contains his- 
toric sketches and short descriptions of about 
twenty Kansas educational institutions. 

The school population of Kansas is 531,910. 
The August semi-annual apportionment of the in- 
terest from the State school fund is forty-eight 
cents per pupil. 

The contract for the new chapel building of 
Washburn College at Topeka has just been let. 
The edifice will be the finest on the grounds, and 
when finished will cost over $30,000. 

Abilene has had a good deal of excitement over 
the election of a Superintendent of her city schools. 
After several hard contests, Prof. Graham was 
chosen ; yet he concluded that under the circum- 
stances the office would give him but little peace, 
and handed in his resignation. Then an eastern 
Professor was elected, and in a day or two a tele- 
gram came from him saying he could not leave 
home; so Prof. Moulten, another eastern man, 
was chosen- 

The Kansas delegation to the National Educa- 
tional Association at Nashville was not as strong 
in numbers as had been expected, but forty-six 
teachers reporting at Kansas headquarters. Otta 
wa County had sent six delegates, Douglass Coun- 
ty four, and Leavenworth, Sumner, Riley, and 
Linn Counties, two each. The State Normal 
School was represented by Prof. Wilkinson, the 
Agricultural College by Prof. Walters, and the 
State University by Pi of. J. H. Canfield, who, 
after having held the office of General Secretary of 
the N. E. A. for three years, was unanimously 
elected its President. Most of the Kansans joined 
in the excursion to the historic Lookout Mountain, 
visited the idvllic home of Pres. Andrew Jackson, 
some fifteen miles below Nashville, were present 
at the reception of Mrs. Pres. Polk at her mansion 
near the State capitol, and, in going home, stopped 
over at Glasgow Junction, Ky., to give a day to 
a tour of exploration through Mammoth Cave, 
one of the "natural" wonders of our continent. 
The weather was very favorable during the whole 
trip, and all were very much pleased with what 
they saw of Nashville. No city in the North has 
better educational facilities, and none possesses 
more hospitable citizens. The next meeting will 
probably be held at Minneapolis or St. Paul. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible in acquiring both infor- 
mation and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment into 
some definite line of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
practice in an industrial art; and variation from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such differences as 
their necessities seem to call for. The following gives the general 
scope of the two, but fuller explanations are found in the Annual 
Catalogue : — 

FIRST YEAR. 
Fall Term: Arithmetic. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Book-keeping. 

English Structure. 
United States History. 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term : Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Botany. 

fndustrial (Carpentry or Sewing). 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Term : Algebracompleted . 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term : Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
Spring Term : Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy). 



Fall Term : 



Winter Term. 



Spring Term t 



Fall Term : 



Winter Term. 



Spring Term . 



THIRD YEAR. 

Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
General'History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 
Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 

Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 

Industrial. 
Geology. 

United States Constitution. 
Political Economy. 

Industrial. 



The daily routine requires chapel at 8:30 A. M., and classes from 
8:50 A. M. to 1 P. M., as shown under " Class Hours." Class rhetoric- 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice a week. On ev- 
ery Friday afternoon, at 1 :30, all attend the public lecture or rhetor- 
ical exercises in chapel. 

Special Courses.— Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal Music. — All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction of the Faculty. Classes meet on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 =30 p. m. The advanced class shares in 
the music of public exercises during the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice of the student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training. — During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of war, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law of 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mili- 
tary subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary infantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op- 
tional, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorter than one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 
semi-weekly drill for at least a year. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

MANHATTAN BANK— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliveredin all parts of the city and at the 
I ollege, free of charge. 



T 



WO of our specialities: — 

LAPIES' FINE KID SHOES, $2.oj. 
MEN'S W. L. DOUGLAS CALF SHOE, $3.00 
We keep a very complete assortment of Men's, Women's, an 
ildren's shoes of the best quality, and sell them at the lowest price 



Ch 

at which reliable goods can be <old. 

STORE. 



rices 
LESLIE H. SMITH'S SHOE 



RE. LOFINCK has new and second hand College Books and 
. SchoolSupplies of all kinds. We also have a full line of Sta- 
tionery, Gold Pens, Musical Instruments, Sheet Music, Music In- 
structors, and Collections. We have also a magnificient line of Jew- 
elry in both plated and solid. Come and see an old student. Next 
door to Stiugley & Huntress. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 



Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Rills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or and 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu- er at Topeka. AppHca- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Thompson. ,. ,. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work.-stnd.es, 
examinations, grades, boarding -places, etc.,-may be obta.ned at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pa.-s a satisfactory ex 
animation in reading.spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Tho«e applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given nere. 



THE exact meaning of these words in the 
Land-grant Ad of 1862 has been the point 
of dispute in nearly every State since the first ef- 
fort to carry the act into effect, and no one can 
reasonably exped a perfed agreement upon terms 
of so broad an application. Still, a few general 
principles in education may help us to find a com- 
mon ground upon which agreement with a differ- 
ence is not impossible. It is well to know, cer- 
tainly, the adual difference. 

All education as such is designed chiefly to de- 
velop abilities. The means of development is 
such information as will stimulate best the powers 
of mind and soul, and give the surest foundation 
for clear and distinct thinking, and result in ade- 
quate knowledge. We resort to mere training of 
memory in a routine of fads only when the fads 
are an important part of the machinery of think- 
ing. They must be at hand in calculations, like 
the multiplication table, or they must serve as 
means of classification, like the scientific names 
of groups in natural history, or they must stand 
as measures for comparison in future observations, 
like the foot rule or the pound weight. Beyond 
this machinery of thought we use information in 
education to establish habits of inquiry, habits of 
attention, and habits of mastery. The discipline 
of education is gained little by little in the multi- 
tude of questions asked, pondered, and answered 
by the student's own exertion. Little, if any, ed- 
ucation results from a multiplication of mere fads, 
however useful they may be in other circumstan- 
ces, or at some future time, unless they fit into the 
frame-work of thought which the student himself 
fori: s. Hence the danges from extensive courses 
of ledures, or even of reading, to immature, un- 
disciplined minds. Evidently our liberal and 
pradical education must be real education in that 
it trains minds into habits of correct thinking. 

That education is liberal which broadens one's 
view of the world about which he thinks. My re- 
lation to the world of human beings is confined 
by any lack of knowledge of others' interests, 
wants, abilities, enjoyments, and sorrows. Every 
liberal education opens wider the range of obser- 
vation and of reasoning, because it deals with 
human interests. The traditional classical course 
of study has had its grand influence upon thought 
because it aroused and answered such a host of 
questions about human nature under the ancient 
civilizations of Greece and Rome. The study of 
languages does little for liberal education unless 
it draws out a student's mind toward the men and 
women whose thoughts and lives made those lan- 
guages, and whose progress in thoughtful life we 
of later ages inherit. Such education was once 
called " training in the humanities," because it 
made one think over again the story of the human 



large extent preserved in the common heritage of 
literature. 

"Practical education" is such because of its 
evident utility in some direction, and coupled as 
it is in the ad of 1862 with a special reference to 
"the industrial classes" and the "several pursuits 
and professions of life," it means to bear diredly 
upon those problems of life which are to be worked 
out as well as thought out. Other things equal, 
that is most pradical which is most liberal ; but, in 
general, other things are not equal. The traditions 
of college life and the standard illustrations of col- 
lege instrudion have long been fixed by the needs 
of a few of the least pradical professions. The 
machinery of college training has for the most part 
secluded students from the pradical life of the 
multitudes. Boys of fourteen are sent to the board- 
ing-school from which they are promoted to a col- 
lege with a wholly artificial life, separated from 
the great industries of the world by walls, books, 
and instrudors. Now the chief industries of the 
people, in farm, shop, and home, need practical 
illustration in the daily growth of students in 
thought and energy. Pradical education without 
the pradice in those habits of thought and work 
which must form the chief ability of after life is 
impradicable. The industries which make the in- 
terests of our civilization are interlocked in a gen- 
eral civilization that ought to pervade the schools 
for the people. 

But in aiming at pradical results there is danger 
of trying to make tradesmen instead of men, in 
which case we lose the liberal idea entirely and 
trespass greatly upon the nature of education, re- 
ducing it to a routine of training. If possible, let 
us agree that every course of educational institu- 
tions shall keep as near to the broad interests of 
humanity as possible, and vary in adjustment to 
circumstances about us that decide what is, and 
what is not, pradical in the sense of making men 
and women more useful to themselves, their neigh- 
bors, and their posterity. In this spirit the truly 
practical and the truly liberal education are one.— 
Pres. Fairchild. 
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Of late the interests of the human race are found 
in the development of science. The broader, tru- 
er, history of the world, including mankind, is 
read in the record of progress left upon the soil, 
the plants, the animals, the human race, indepen- 
dent of conquering heroes. Not to pass by the 
traditions and partial records of memory tran- 
scribed in books, the world interprets these by a 
host of researches in the inevitable tracks left by 
each generation that has walked the earth. This 
research has developed both wants and abilities 
among men, so that the whole fabric of society to- 
day rests upon the knowledge thus brought to light 
and the arts resulting from such exad science. 
No education could now be called liberal if it 
neglected this view of human interests, while the 
ancient civilization as recorded in books is to a 



IRRIGATION IN WESTERN KANSAS. 

THE following letters from Senator Plumb, iff 
reply to a letter enclosing a copy of the re- 
port published last week, are explicit and emphat- 
ic. The conclusion is essentially that which the 
Committee sent by the Board of Regents formed, 
and tried to impress upon the farmers of the west- 
ern counties, that adjustment of the agriculture to 
the adual conditions of nature affords the only im- 
mediate, if not the final, relief from drought in 
midsummer. The Station has already undertaken 
experiments in the growth of the grain and fodder 
plants, including a variety of sorghums, best suited 
to resist dry weather, and will add still further ef- 
forts. The farmers themselves must put their en- 
ergetic ingenuity at the same work, and meanwhile 
must make the best possible use of the means at 
hand, even in the buffalo grass they wish to sup- 
plant with a more thrifty vegetation. They may 
be assured that help, if available, will come all 
the sooner for their efforts to escape the need: — 

Helena, Montana, August 6th, 1SS9. 
Geo. T. Fairchild, Esq., Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dear Sir— I am in receipt of your favor of the 
25th ult, covering copy of letter to Senator Stew- 
art, Chairman of Committee on Irrigation. 

That there is great need of increased water sup- 
ply in the western third of Kansas, there can be 
no doubt; that is to say, if agriculture, as prac- 
ticed in the eastern part of the State, is to be car- 
ried on. The question as to how this water is to 
be secured, if at all, is one of very considerable 
moment. 

The State of Colorado has by its constitution 
appropriated all the water which flows in all. the 
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streams in that State. Good lawyers assure me 
that this appropriation is legal, and if it be so, 
then of course no water can ever be derived for 
Western Kansas from the streams that flow through 
Colorado, until the Colorado people have been 
fully supplied. 

It is possible, and perhaps even probable, that 
a moderate supply may be obtained by means of 
the subterranean flow in the channels of the Arkan- 
sas and Smoky Hill Rivers. Even if the water 
supply can be had, the question remains as to 
whether the Government should engage in furnish- 
ing it, or whether it should be left to private cap- 
ital and enterprise. There is much to be said on 
both sides ; but at all events it is due to candor 
that I say that no immediate relief is likely to be 
had ; and it will take some time, and I fear some 
years, before any practical result to Western Kan- 
sas can come from the investigations to be carried 
on by the Committee. 

I had no desire to serve on this Committee, and 
only accepted it with great reludtance because of the 
interest I knew the subject had for the people of 
Western Kansas, whom I am constrained by duty 
as well as by sentiment to serve in all proper ways. 

I shall hope that before the Committee concludes 
its investigations, some way may be opened where- 
by the necessary water supply for the section under 
consideration may be procured. Truly yours, 

P. B. Plumb. 

Emporia, Kansas, August 34th, 1SS9. 
President Fairchild, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dear Sir — Sometime since I received from you 
copy of a letter addressed to Mr. Stewart, Chair- 
man of the Irrigation Committee. No argumemt 
is needed to demonstrate that the farmers in West- 
ern Kansas need more water for agricultural pur- 
poses than they are liable to get within any reason- 
able time through the medium of rain-fall. How 
they are to get it is the all-important question. 
By the Constitution of Colorado, all the waters 
which flow in the natural streams of that State are 
dedicated to the public use, and disposed of as the 
Legislature may diredt ; and it seems certain that 
the people of that State will take all the water 
from the streams which flow into Kansas during 
the growing season. It is probable the general 
Government has no right to interfere, and even if 
it had, probably could not be induced to take wa- 
ter from one class of farmers in order to give it to 
another. Besides, any contention of this charac- 
ter would take years to settle, and your communi- 
cation states that the farmers want relief now. 

Artesian wells have been suggested, but judg- 
ing by the experience of other localities they could 
not be relied upon to furnish sufficient water to ir- 
rigate a thousandth part of the surface over which 
irrigation is needed. Some years ago the Govern- 
ment sank two wells at a point about half way be- 
tween the west line of Kansas and Denver to a 
depth of two thousand feet without finding any 
artesian water. Shortly after that, artesian water 
was found at a depth of three hundred feet in Den- 
ver. The water from the first well was thrown 
above the surface to a distance of thirty or forty 
feet. Since that time other wells have been sunk 
with the result that no water now flows above the 
surface in any of them (the first one included) ; 
and the artesian water used in Denver is obtained 
by pumping. Sometime since an artesian well 
was sunk at Coolidge, Kansas, the water from 
which flowed above the surface. Since that time 
seven or eight others have been sunk in the same 
vicinity with the result of diminishing the flow in 
the first well, and that of the subsequent wells is 
less than that of the first one when it was sunk. 
A similar result is said to have been reached in 
California. From these facts I am bound to con- 
clude that unless for something which has entirely 
escaped my observation, the chance for artificial 
water supply in Northwestern Kansas is not en- 
couraging. Your Committee may have in view 
some plan which was not disclosed in your com- 
munication ; and, if so, I should be glad to hear 
from you concerning it at your earliest convenience. 

Meanwhile, permit me to suggest that the Agri- 
cultural College, and more especially the new Ag- 
gicultural Experiment Station established in con- 
nection therewith by the liberality of Congress, 
should make a special endeavor to ihstruft the peo- 
ple of Western Kansas how to meet the conditions 
with which they are confronted. There are un- 
doubtedly food plants which can be raised in that 
section without additional moisture, with success. 
A soil which will raise a heavy growth of grass 
such as covers the prairies of Western Kansas can 
be made to raise twice its equivalent in the shape 
of a food supply. This is a very fruitful field, 



and I hope that your institution will give it proper 
attention. Truly yours, P. B. Plumb. 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



The Colorado Agricultural College Register for i83S-q shows a to- 
tal of 107 students. 

Bulletin No. 20 of Wisconsin University Station deals with Nox- 
ious Weeds of Wisconsin. 

Bulletin No. 18 of the Kentucky Station gives a report of experi- 
ments in " Pig-Feeding." 

" Commercial Fertilizers "occupy the 20 pages of Bulletin No. 20 
from Kentucky State College. 

The Catalogue of Oregon State Agricultural College for 1888-9 
gives an attendance of 99 students. 

The July Bulletin of the Massachusetts State Station is a report of 
analyses of commercial fertilizers. 

The Storrs School Station, Connecticut, issues Bulletin No. 4 upon 
" Bacteria in Milk and its Products." 

The Ohio Station issues as Bulletin No. 2, Vol. 11, a treatise of 
nearly seventy pages upon " Colic in Horses." 

Bulletin No. V. from the Delaware Station is a report upon "in- 
spection of seed and of stock fivcl in Delaware." 

Connecticut Station, Bulletin No. 98, deals with " Home-mixed 
Fertilizers," and No. 99 gives fertilizer analyses. 

The Annual Report of Maine State College Experiment Station 
is a neat pamphlet of 223 pages, with a full index. 

New Jersey Station gives Bulletin No. 56 upon " Complete Fertil- 
izers," and a special bulletin upon "The Horn Fly." 

The Tennessee Station is represented by a Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 3, 
upon " Cotton Hulls and Meal as Food for Live Stock." 

The New York Station, at Geneva, presents in Bulletin No. 16 
"A Study of the Corn Plant," and "Lucerne, or Alfalfa." 

Bulletin No. 6, New Series, of the Alabama Station is an illustrated 
pamphlet of 40 pages of printed matter and 39 of plates on "Grasses 
and their Cultivation." 

Dakota Agricultural College Catalogue for 1888-0 gives a total 
rollment of 244 students in all the courses, 129 of whom are in the : 
ular four-years' course. 

The Texas Station Bulletin No. 6 gives 40 pages to a "Feeding Ex 
periment" with 48 steers in groups of six to decide "what feed stuff! 
obtainable in the State will give the best results." 

Vermont Experiment Station issues in Bulletin No. 15 an account 
of fertilizers applied to corn, and analyses of first-class nay ; and in 
Bulletin No. 16, a treatise on "Testing Milk in Dairies." 

From Michigan Agricultural College we have Bulletins No. 49, 
upon " Chemical Composition of Cornstalks, Hay, and Screenings," 
No. 50 upon " The Grain Plant Louse," and No. 51 upon " Enemies 
of the Wheat Aphis." 

The Report of the University of Illinois for the two years ending 
Sep. 30th. 1888, makes a neat volume of 260 pages, fully indexed. It 
contains besides the routine of proceedings in Board of Trustees and 
in Departments, an account of investigations and experiments pre- 
vious to the organization of the Station, and a list of experiments un- 
dertaken in the Station. 
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PRACTICAL HUMANITY. 

Human kindliness may take practical forms of 
expression in divers ways, in that which we do, as 
well as in that which we cease from doing because 
it is cruel or because not humane. The pleasant, 
humanizing forms of kindly doing, calculated to 
add to and promote the happiness of the dumb 
creatures dependent upon us, may find expression 
in multiplied watering troughs on farms, or in 
beautiful fountains in our cities and villages, or in 
planted shade trees and groves for shade, upon our 
great farms or ranges. 

Suffering upon the part of the dumb creatures 
resolves itself into three principal conditions — from 
thirst, from heat, and from cold. Provision against 
suffering from thirst should be abundant. It is a 
promoter of civilization, at once refining and en- 
nobling. There is in the giving of water to the 
animals of her lover on the part of the courted dam- 
sel of Bible days an example of kindliness, human- 
ity, and cheerful service exceedingly pleasant to 
contemplate. All down through the history of our 
race the establishment of drinking fountains for 
animals of every name has been reckoned one of 
the highest, most ennobling, and civilizing works. 
For protection from heat or cold, the planted shade 
or grove is an evidence of heart kindliness. Trees 
are God's protedtors of the earth and the creatures 
of His earth. He set us the kindly example ; let 
us follow in multiplied trees for shade and in mul- 
tiplied fountains to allay the thirst. — Humane 
Educator. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial training. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to $14 a 
term, aocording to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with tha first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a terra ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fousth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 2J cents. The total expense for these ar« 
tides during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from f 100 to $200 a year. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



A bank is wanted at Paxico. 

Delinquent tax lists will be much smaller next 
year. 

An unprecedented crop of timothy was raised 
this season in the eastern part of the State. 

H. C. Evans of Arkalon has an apricot tree that 
has grown thirty inches since set out in the spring. 

Corn in Harper County which was listed on 
wheat stubble July 8th was too large to cultivate 
six weeks from planting. 

James Homer of Louisville will soon harvest his 
sunflowers. He will use a combined header and 
thresher, his own invention. 

Geo. Harran, living near Gaylord, has raised 
two crops of corn on the same ground this year. 
The first planting was early ; the second planting 
was later and between the rows of the first. The 
first crop is cut and in shock, and the second is 
just nicely in tassel. Either planting will make a 
good average crop. 

Franklin County is preparing to send a carload 
of agricultural products to the grangers' picnic at 
Williams's Grove, Cumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania. The picnic continues a week, and is at- 
tended by farmers from all parts of Pennsylvania, 
New York, Virginia, Ohio, and other Eastern 
States, the attendance being very large, exceeding 
50,000 one day last year. 

What to do with the big corn crop is a perplex- 
ing problem to the farmer. Heretofore, big crops 
have been piled on the ground or left standing in 
the fields to damage and waste ; but the lessons of 
recent years ought to teach us that the time to take 
good care of corn is when it is cheap and plenti- 
ful. It has also been the practice in former years 
to get the feed lot full of cattle and depend upon 
the growing crop to fatten them. If the crop failed, 
the stock%vas sacrificed and all was lost. Many 
have determined to begin the other way round this 
time and see if it will not be surer and safer. 
They will store the corn and then accumulate the 
stock it will feed. 



THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
At a recent meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. D. Malarce, speaking of the metric 
system of weights and measures, gave some inter- 
esting figures. In 1887, the aggregate population 
of the countries in which the metric system was 
compulsory was over 302,000,000, being an in- 
crease of 53,000,000 in ten years In 1887, in 
countries with a population of close on 97,000,- 
000, the use of the system was optional, and the 
countries where the metric system is legally ad- 
mitted in principle and partially applied (as in 
Russia, Turkey, and British India) had in 1S87 a 
population of 395,000,000, being an increase of 
54,000,000 in ten years. The increase is due to 
the growth of population in the countries which 
had already adopted the system, and to its adop- 
tion by new countries. The system of China, Ja- 
pan, and Mexico is decimal, but not metric. The 
metric system is thus legally recognized by 794,- 
000,000 of people, and the three last-named coun- 
tries have a population of about 474,000,000, so 
that only about 42,000,000 of the civilized world 
have systems which are neither metric nor deci- 
mal. — London Standard. 



POETRY AND PLOUGHING. 

Between rural occupations and the highest re- 
finement there is no incompatibility. Burns fol- 
lowed his plough "in glory and joy upon the 
mountain side," — alas! for the day he forsook it. 
The lark that soared above him ; the field mouse 
whose nest the "cruel coulter" destroyed; the 
wounded hare limping by to die in the "sheltering 
rushes" ; all natural objects by which he was sur- 
rounded were to him sources of inspiration. The 
daisies that spangled the turf and were buried by 
his plough, bloomed again in verse which the cen- 
turies cannot fade. 

The close relation between the poetical and the 
practical is sometimes scarcely recognized by those 
whose privilege it is to live in the presence of ob- 
jects and influences capable of elevating and in- 
spiring a responsive nature. Perhaps few men 
are more to be pitied than those whose thoughts 
sink to the level of material things, insensible to 
their hidden meanings. These, the poet inter- 
prets. Poetry is thought clothed in beautiful 
forms of expression. The same thought may 
gladden the farmer at his everyday work, al- 
though never expressed by him in words. — Hart- 
ford Times. 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-90. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 
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TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

LOCAL MATTERS. 

Prof. Lantz returned Friday from Concordia 
where he has been conducting a Normal Institute. 

Secretary Graham has held his office open daily 
during vacation, with the exception of a two-days' 
trip to Topeka. 

Prof. Hood is enjoying a new lathe for iron- 
work, just now being busy in perfe&ing a water 
motor to run it by. 

President Fairchild is advertised as one of the 
speakers at a two-days' Farmers' Reunion this 
week at Wilson, Ellsworth County. 

Mrs. Warden of Topeka paid a visit to the Col- 
lege on Wednesday to arrange for the attendance 
of her daughter who accompanied her. 

Secretary Mohler of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture prints in his Crop and Weather Bulletin for 
July Prof. Shelton's report of experiments in 
wheat-raising. 

Mrs. Kedzie will return from Toronto, where 
she reads a paper before the American Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science this week, on 
September 4th. 

The city authorities have earned the thanks of 
the College and its students by clearing the weeds 
away from the walks leading to the entrance. The 
work is well done. 

Prof. Shelton and family are spending a delight- 
ful week in Ionia County, Mich. They will be 
home the last of next week, when the Professor 
can tell his own fish stories. 

The crop of grapes this year is unusually good. 
A ton has already gone to market, and more are 
awaiting room in Colorado cities. The price is 
not likely to be as good as the grapes. 

Assistant Breese takes his vacation this summer 
in brief installments at the various base ball games 
between the Manhattan nine and their neighbors. 
Report says he manages his club well. 

• Janitor McCreary has kept the buildings in trim 
during vacation, and now has most of the rooms 
in order for the opening of the College year. E. 
R. Burtis is his efficient aid in the cleaning. 

Mrs. Winchip has spent a busy vacation at home, 
with a* houseful of new dresses in all stages of ad- 
vancement for her many friends who must have her 
taste and skill in the make-up of their wardrobe. 

Prof. White returned on Wednesday last from 
his sojourn in the mountains, strong and hearty for 
another year's work. He was one of the champion 
climbers, having mounted both Pike's Peak and 
Gray's Peak. 

Mr. W. H. Bower of the city called on Monday 
to show through our College his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Hornby, a teacher for many years past in 
Iowa. Mr. Hornby visited the College twenty- 
three years ago on the hill. 

The College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
are at work on a College directory, to be ready 
for distribution before school opens. It will con- 
tain directories of Association officers and commit- 
tees, College Societies, College exercises, First- 
year classes, Manhattan churches, boarding places, 
and much other information useful to students new 
and old. 

It is an honor to this College, as well as to Prof. 
Shelton, that he should be seledted by Secretary 
Rusk as the person best fitted to meet the needs 
of the Province of Queensland, Australia, as In- 
structor in Agriculture. Prof. Shelton's thorough 
training under Prof. Manly Miles in the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College has borne good fruit in 
his fifteen years of experience at this College. 
His year's previous residence in Japan, makes him 
acquainted with some peculiarities of foreign 
work ; and his wide repute as a teacher of agricul- 
ture insures success in the new field. It will be 



several months before full arrangements for the 
position in Queensland are completed, and mean- 
while Prof. Shelton will give his work here his 
fullest attention that his experiments may be, so 
far as possible, concluded ; and his class instruc- 
tions this fall will be better than ever. 

Old students returning will miss the face of Mr. 
Rogers, who has taught the classes in physics for 
the past twt^rears, as well as many elementary 
classes. All his friends will be glad to know that 
he carries out his plan for extensive study in prep- 
aration for the life of a teacher. His clear percep- 
tions, logical accuracy, and honesty of convidtions 
fit him for successful work anywhere. 

The Manhattan Horticultural Society has de- 
cided to hold a horticultural exhibition in Grange 
Hall, Friday and Saturday, September 6th and 
7th. All persons interested in horticulture, vege- 
table gardening, and floriculture are invited to par- 
ticipate, not only by visiting the exhibition, but al- 
so by placing on display the choicest produces of 
their orchards and gardens. An admittance fee of 
ten cents for adults and five cents for children will 
be charged to cover expense. Family tickets, 
twenty-five cents. 

Prof. Walters is rejoicing in the addition to his 
rooms of six hundred dollars' worth of furniture. 
Forty-six school desks of excellent pattern, manu- 
factured by the Burlington School Furniture Com- 
pany of Burlington, Io\*a, occupy the center of the 
room. Twelve desks for standing workers flank 
these, and his own desk is raised upon a platform 
in front. Two beautiful cabinets of seventy 
drawers each are built upon the chimney breasts, 
to contain the tools of the pupils. The drawers 
in each cabinet are locked securely from a single 
key-hole. These are built after Prof. Walters' 
design by Foreman House of the Mechanical De- 
partment. 

Slight improvements have been made in various 
places in the buildings. The apparatus room for 
Physics has been conneded with the Professor's 
work-room by a door. A store-room for the 
Printing Office is cut off from the office of the Me- 
chanical Department and connected by a door di- 
rect from the office. The unsightly outbuilding 
in rear of the Chemical Laboratory has been moved 
into the grove just southwest of Mechanics' Hall. 
Stair rails have been added in Museum Hall. The 
greenhouse has been painted outside and in, and 
the interior arrangement has been greatly improved 
bv addition of a small fountain and basin in the 
south room and improved shelving in the others. 
A solid stone floor has been laid in the basement 
of Horticultural Hall. Outside doors and worn 
window sash have been refreshed with paint in all 
the buildings. 

Bulletin No. 7, upon "Experiments in Wheat," 
contains matter of general interest. The average 
yield of 45 plats, 22 of which had various treat- 
ment by cultivation, subsoiling, and manuring, was 
41.81 bushels to the acre. Of the 23 plats receiv- 
ing no special treatment, the average yield was 
42.06 bushels, the highest being 53.66 and the low- 
est 27 bushels. The fadt shown, that nothing is 
better than something this year, calls from Prof. 
Shelton the following explanation of results : "The 
above experimental fads show strikingly that the 
better class of Kansas soils, when well farmed, dur- 
ing favorable seasons, require little in the way of 
artificial stimulation. There are several fadts, 
however, which have doubtless influenced the re- 
sults here given, the exadt amount of whose influ- 
ence it has been impossible to ascertain. Thus 
there was a considerable sprinkling of chinch-bugs 
in most of the plats, but especially where the 
growth of the wheat plants was thin and feeble ; 
the mildew also put in appearance in several plats, 
doing some damage, without doubt, in every case. 
Many of the plats "lodged" badly, particularly 
those to which the yard manure, super-phosphate, 
and nitrate were applied. That the loss from this 
cause was considerable, can hardly be questioned." 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course ot study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet- making, Iron-work, Plinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture* or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
iarm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrial* 
for one term of the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
terms of the second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 
J. W. Ijams is at work at Ft. Riley. 

R. U. Waldraven, '89, is a Riley County teach- 
er. 

T. E. Lyon, student in 1887-8, returns to Col- 
lege this fall. 

Emma Allen, '89, has the school on College 
Hill for the winter. 

Florine Secrest, '89, is named as one of the 
Randolph teachers 

N. E. Lewis, '88, works for the Edison Electric 
Co. of Chicago, Ills. 

Mattie I. Farley, '89, will teach in the Fredonia 
schools the coming year. 

W. T. Gray, First-year in 18S8-9, goes to Ad- 
rian College this year. 

Lora L. Waters, '88, has taken the examination 
for State certificate this week. 

W. H. Sikes, '79, is talked of as a possible 
candidate for County Treasurer. 

W. J. G. Burtis, '87, succeeds E. A. Allen as 
Principal of the Leonardville schools. 

J. A. Sankey, student last year, is foreman of 
the Geuda Springs Herald during vacation. 

A. O. Wright will teach a year at Rocky Ford 
before taking his last year in the course here. 

Clara A. Short, Second-year in 1888-9, w *** 
spend the next year in the State Normal School. 

A. A. Mills, '89, has taken advantage of ex- 
cursion rates to visit his home near Salt Lake City. 

W. H. Olin, '89, after a summer's work on 
the College farm, will teach the Wabaunsee 
school. 

W. R. Browning, '89, will take charge of a 
hardware store at Lincoln Center during the com- 
ing year. 

H. M. Culter, student in 1878-9, called this 
week as representative of the Topeka School Sup- 
ply Agency. 

R. A. Clarke, Second-year in 188S-9, goes to 
Oberlin, O., in a few days to study music for a 
year or more. 

Mary C. Dial, Second-year in 18S5-6, expedts 
to return with a brother and a sister, to re-enter 
College this fall. 

W. E. Whaley, '86, has printed his report of 
Manhattan Schools in a neat pamphlet for in- 
formation of the patrons. 

Abbie L. Marlatt, '88, will continue her post- 
graduate studies in Domestic Economy and Sew- 
ing this year at the College. 

F. C. Sears, Third-year in 1888-9, writes that 
he will work the farm at home this next year in- 
stead of returning to College. 

C. G. Clark. '88, took the State examination 
this week. He expects to begin a special course 
at Washburn College this fall. 

R. K. Peck, Third-year in 1883-4, called at the 
College last week. He has had employment as 
a carpenter at Fort Riley this season. 

F. A. Waugh, who has been at work in the 
Horticultural Department since last March, will 
re-enter College this fall as a Third-year. 

W. J. Ehrsam, Second-year in 1887-8, is at 
work in the J. B. Ehrsam machine shops at Enter- 
prise. He intends to continue his studies at Terre 
Haute this fall. 

Fourth-years count up a probable class of twen- 
ty-eight for the coming year. Several members 
of the class take a year of work before complet- 
ing the course. 

Report has it that F. J. Rogers, '85, was ar- 
rested at Chicago, on his way to Cornell Univer- 
sity, as a suspedt. It proved, however, a case of 
mistaken identity. 

A. C. Mitchell, Second-year in 1886-7, called 
at the College on Wednesday, on his way to share 
in a game of ball at Jundtion City, between the 
club of that city and that of Manhattan. 

E. F. Nichols, '88, starts today for Ithaca, N. 
Y., where he will spend a year or more in special 
studies, chiefly mathematical and physical, in Cor- 
nell University. He will join F. J. Rogers, '85, 
who is already quartered there. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The Southern Kansas Normal College at Long- 
ton will open September 2nd. 

Superintendent H. M. Johnson of Holton had 
his salary increased $300 at the summer meet- 
ing of the School Board. 

The stone foundation for the new school build- 
ing is completed, anrfthe first floor joists are being 
put in place. — Leoti Farmer. 

Mr. R. W. Stevenson, for seventeen years Su- 
perintendent of the Schools of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been elected Superintendent of the Wichita 
Schools. 

Prof. J. J. Rippetoe, late of Campbell Univer- 
sity at Holton, Kansas, has accepted appointment 
to the chair of mathematics in a university at Spo- 
kane Falls, Washington. 

Four candidates for State certificates have taken 
the examination at Manhattan. The examination 
was also held in Topeka, Lawrence, Emporia, 
Great Bend, and Garnett. 

The first of the County High Schools will be 
opened in Chapman on Tuesday, September 3rd. 
Prof. Canfield, author of the law under which 
these schools were organized, will deliver the open- 
ing address, 

We sincerely hope that before the next issue of 
the Journal reaches our readers, letters of con- 
gratulation from all parts of the State will be 
pouring in on Chancellor James H. Canfield. — 
Western School Journal. 

C. W. Abbey claims the blue ribbon, financial- 
ly speaking, for his School District No. 19 in Avon 
and Spring Creek Townships. At the annual 
meeting the District was out of debt, and the cash 
on hand was found to be $216.17.— Burlington 
Republican. 

The newly elected School Board at Garnett will 
have a law suit on its hands. The old Board hired 
a set of teachers for the ensuing year, but the new 
Board failed to ratify all the sele&ions, claiming 
that the old Board had no authority to make con- 
tracts. The result will be a law suit— Mound 
City Clarion. 

A. D. Atchison of Morris County has received 
the appointment of principal teacher at Haskell 
Indian Institute at Lawrence to succeed Professor 
Gorman. Mr. Atchison graduated from the Kan- 
sas State University in 1877, and for several years 
past has had charge of the Colored Industrial 
School in Morris County. 

Prominent among the obje&s of interest in our 
city may be named McPherson College and Indus- 
trial Institute. Its financial standing is free from 
those perplexing circumstances which attend near- 
ly all denominational colleges in their infancy. 
Upwards of sixty thousand dollars' worth of prop- 
erty has been purchased in our city by the Dunk- 
ards for the purpose of eroding, and equipping the 
Coll ege . — McPh erson Freeman . 

Miss Mints, formerly of this place, has worked 
up a scheme for the establishment of a "memori- 
al school ' ' at Buffalo Park. Citizens of that place 
have donated twenty acres of land to assist the en- 
terprise. The institution is to be opened on Sep- 
tember nth. Miss Carrie Davis of this County 
will be the Principal. There will be two other 
teachers. A feature of this school is to be free tu- 
ition for the children of old soldiers. — Wa-Keeney 

World. 

EDUCATION VS. RICHES. 

In a recent review of Miss Frances Wilhird's 
autobiography, we find the following quotation 
from Miss Willard's recollection of her mother's 
thoughts: "The dearest wish of my heart, except 
that my children shall be Christians, is that they 
shall be well educated. A good education will 
open the world to you as a knife opens an oyster. 
Riches will not do this, because riches have no 
power to brighten the intellect. An ox and a phil- 
osopher look out on the same world, and perhaps 
the ox has the stronger and handsomer eyes of the 
two, but the difference between the brains behind 
the eyes makes a difference between the two be- 
ings that is wider than ah the seas. I want my 
children's brains to be full of the best thoughts 
that great minds have had in all the centuries ; I 
want stored away in your little heads the story of 
what the world was doing before you came — who 
were its poets, its painters and philosophers, its 
inventors and law-givers. I want you to know 



what is in its noblest books and what its men of 
science say about their study of the earth, the 
ocean, and the s'ars. I want you taught ♦) be 
careful and exact by your knowledge of figures ; 
and most of all, I want you to learn how to speak 
and write your own noble English tongue, for 
withot the power of expression you are like an 
yEolian harp when there is no breeze." 



Partly on account of impecuniosity and partly 
on account of American "push," there is often 
too much of a tendency to overlook broad culture, 
and to regard as a practical education only that 
which will fit a young person in the shortest time 
to make the most money. — New Eng. Farmer. 

MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— Two (arms ot 215 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields ol variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet, forgruin, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are ot stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery for shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 

An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two stories, and com -cribs. 

Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
•hire And Poland-China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns, 

Collection* of grain*, grosses, and forage plants. 

Building*, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 

Horticulture and Entomology.— Orchards containing 275 varieties 
of apples, 80 of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small -fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 

Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 

Chemistry ami Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap- 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection of 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Valu- 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. — A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an- 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fi dies and inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' a:icl Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re- 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of churls, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1,400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 
600. 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
:md tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur. 
nished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma- 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 

Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $Coo. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-p«int Roman type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a p.iper cutler. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy. — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many instruments. Inventory, $1,000. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases; 
worth $550. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments ; 
valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over 9,000 
bound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-five 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periodi- 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ' pal daily 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 
$15,000. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber 45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms, 
$Soo. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible in acquiring both infor- 
mation and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment into 
some definite line ot progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
practice in an industrial art ; and variation from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such differences as 
their necessities seem to call for. The following gives the general 
scope ot the two, but fuller explanations are found in the Annual • 

Catalogue : — 

FIRST YEAR. 
Fall Term: Arithmetic. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Book-keeping. 

English Structure. 
United States History. 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing). 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fall Term : Algebra completed . 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term; Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy, 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science, 
Industrial (Cooking). 
Spring Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology. 
Analyticaf Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy). 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric, 

Industrial. 
Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term : Geology. 

United States Constitution. 
Political Economy. 
Industrial. 
The daily routine requires chapel at S:30 a. m., and classes from 
8:50 A. M. to 1 P. M., as shown under"Class Hours." Class rhetoric 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice a week. On ev 
ery Friday afternoon, at 1 130, all attend the public lecture or rhetor- 
ical exercises in chapel. 

Special Courses. — Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal Music. — All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction of the Faculty. Classes meet on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 :3o P. M. The advanced class shares in 
the music of public exercises during the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice of the student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training. — During the second year, a course of th.irty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of war, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law ot 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mitt ■ 
tary subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary infantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op 
tional, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorterthan one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 
serai- weekly drill for at least a year. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliveredin all parts of the at) 
College, free of charge. 

'TWO of our specialities : — 

LADIES' FINE KID SHOES, $2.00. 

MEN'S W. L. DOUGLAS CALF SHOE, $3.00 

We keep a very complete assortment of Men's, \V omen's, and 

Children's shoes of "the best quality, and sell them at the lowest prices 

at which reliable goods can be sold. LESLIE H. SMITH'S SHOE 

STORE. 
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E. LOFINCK has new and second-hand College Books and 
. . School Supplies of all kinds. We also have a full line of Sta- 
tionery, Gold Pens, Musical Instruments, Sheet Music, Music In- 
structors, and Collections. We have also a magnificient line of Jew- 
elry in hoth plated and solid. Come and see an old student. Next 
door to Stingley & Huntress. 
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FACULTY. 

GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD, A. M., President, 

Professor of Logic and Political Economy. 

EDWARD M. SHELTON, M. Sc , 

Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of 
Farm. 
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perintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 
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DAVID E. LANTZ, M. Sc, 

Professor of Mathematics. 

JOHN D. WALTERS, M. Sc, 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

IRA D. GRAHAM, B. Sc, 

Secretary, Superintendent of Telegraphy, and 
Instructor in Book-keeping. 
OSCAR E. OLIN, 

Professor of English Literature. 

MRS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE, M. Sc, 

Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene. 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCHIP, 

Superintendent of Sewing. 

OZNI P. HOOD, B. Sc, 

Professor of Mechanics and Engineering, and Su- 
perintendent of Workshops. 

ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A. M., 

Professor of Music. 

JOHN S. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendent of Printing. 

JOHN F. MORRISON, Lieut, zoth U. S. Infantry, 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
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C. M. Bkkesk, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 

Jennie C. Tt nnkli., B. Sc, Assistant Librarian. 
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C. A. GUNDAKEK, Blacksmith Shop. 

W. L. Hoise, Carpenter Shop. 

A. C. McCRKARY, Janitor. 

W. T. SWINGLE, Assistant in Rotany. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica 
lions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

Genetal information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
exam-nations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may he obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should he addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pas« a satislaclory ex 
animation in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions ot similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given nere. 



NOTES FROM NASHVILLE. 



ONE of the very best papers read at the Na- 
tional Educational Association was an essay 
on " Literature for Children" by Mary E. Burt of 
Chicago. She advanced the following argu- 
ments: — 

That the highest motive involved in the teach- 
ing of 'reading" or " literature " is the moral 
development of the child. 

That morality should not be thrust upon the 
child, but that he may be left to work out the 
problem for himself through contemplating the 
moral growth of mankind as revealed in the liter- 
ature of man throughout the ages, trusting to his 
own intelligence to sympathize with the great 
moral progress. 

That nothing short of universal literature or the 
thought of mankind in its evolution from the early 
ages to the present day is sufficient to furnish ma- 
terial for carrying such a motive into successful 
expression. 

That the child shall learn to think in centuries 
instead of short periods of time ; in wholes instead 
of fragments. 

Following these propositions, which were gen- 
erally conceded by the audience, the reader de- 
manded the ousting of the "reader" and the in- 
troduction of the "classics." 



* * 
* 



Rev. Dr. Mayo, who is too well known to need 
a formal introduction, spoke of "The Training of 
the Teacher of the South," and advanced the idea 
that all work of the school rests upon the scholar- 
ship of the teacher as a true basis. He strongly 
favored national aid in the establishment of nor- 
mal schools. Every college should establish chairs 
of pedagogy where teachers may be trained in the 
science of teaching. The county institute was 
enumerated as a powerful factor for pedagogical 
training, as were also reading clubs and "summer 
schools." In regard to State Normal Schools, he 
thought it far better to concentrate all the funds 
on one good normal than to divide it among sev- 
eral poorly equipped ones. He was also of the 
opinion that there should be one great national 
normal school, and that the South would soon be 
favored in having this located at Peabody Normal 



College in Nashville. 



# * 
* 



Among the questions asked by members of the 
Industrial Department in meeting was, "Which 
is the most proper and effective way for an Agri- 
cultural College to advertise its work?" Prof. C. 
M. Woodward, Dean of the St. Louis Training 
School, thought the conundrum a rather easy one: 
"Good and honest work is better than anything 
else. No first-class school needs to make con- 
tinued efforts at advertising outside of its own le- 
gitimate publications." 



* * 

# 



Prof. J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of the 
Kansas City public schools, read a paper on "Ed- 
ucational Statistics," in which he suggested that 
instead of the old method of rating pupils by per- 
centages and averages still in use in most schools 
and colleges, a system should be devised which 
would serve as a chart of reference at any time. 
In short, what Mr. Greenwood proposed was a 
kind of autobiography of the child in school. Ev- 
ery pupil was to be furnished with a blank book 
on the day he entered school. This he should be 
required to keep with scrupulous care. The first 
thing to be recorded in it should be every pertinent 
fad in respect to his parents, their nationality, oc- 
cupation, education, church, affiliation, and social 
condition. Then should follo^ day by day and 
year after year a full and comprehensive record of 



the pupil's scholarship, deportment, attendance, 
progress or retardation, standing in each branch, 
•physical increase, height, and weight, and every 
interesting fact connected with the pupil's work 
and habits. This would furnish him, when he left 
school, with an invaluable record from the day he 
entered, and it might serve as a guide in directing 
his future course in life. Nine out of ten lives are 
begun and ended without any well-digested idea 
of the mental and physical capabilities, or how they 
can be turned to the best advantage of the posses- 
sor or the world at large. The method proposed 
would assist greatly in avoiding such mistakes. 



* * 
* 



The South is waking up in matters of education, 
and it will be a question of a single decade when 
the census tables of total illiteracy, excluding peo- 
ple born before the war, will show butl ittle differ- 
ence in favor of the average northern State. Not 
until about the year 1S70 — and even later in some 
States— was there any marked advance in the ed- 
ucation of the masses ; but since that time there 
has been steady progress. It is estimated that 
since the war the twelve southern States have ex- 
pended $125,000,000 upon their public schools. 
When it is remembered that the State of New 
York alone has more taxable property — not count- 
ing its non-taxable bonds, of which there are al- 
most none in the South — than all oL these twelve 
States, this showing is not discreditable. — Prof. 
Walters. 



THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 



THE seleaion of Dr. W. T. Harris as Com- 
missioner of Education is a recognition of 
distinguished merit. Dr. Harris has for the past 
twenty years been known over the Union as a 
strong thinker upon all questions connected with 
education. To have his sanction in public dis- 
cussion of any improvement in method or machin- 
ery of schools has been to half win the battle. 
His public utterances have had wide circulation, 
and have carried weight not only by the earnest 
spirit of conviction pervading them, but by their 
peculiar distinctness of expression and fullness of 
illustration. The philosophy of education has 
had no clearer exponent than he, and few, if any, ' 
are more familiar with the literature of the subject. 

In the administrative duties of the office, Dr. 
Harris will have ta<Sl to secure efficient help, and 
will have clear notions of what is needed. It is 
to be hoped that the annual volumes will bring the 
best of matter in statistics and conclusions, and 
as promptly, too, as Government can do such 
things. The bulletins issued from time to time 
have been in the past of especial interest, and they 
certainly cannot lack under the new regime. The 
History of Education already begun ought to take 
to itself a symetrical unity not as yet secured, and 
become standard. The general influence of the 
Bureau is likely to be felt more widely than ever 
before. 

The direct influence of the Bureau of Education 
is felt through its publications and the public ad- 
dresses of its head, but the indirect influence is 
even greater through the line of statistics called for 
from all classes of schools and the discussions' 
aroused by such calls. To call for reports concern- 
ing the grounds upon which various degrees are 
conferred is to emphasize the need of sufficient 
grounds. To require reports upon the actual ac- 
complishment in special fields of training is to in- 
sure attention to results among those directly re- 
sponsible for such training. In fact, the Bureau 
of Education has a powerful lever under the weak 
side of our educational establishment, and Dr. 
Harris is a power at the lever. — Pres. Fairchild. 
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A MISTAKE OF FARMERS. 

Secretary Mohler's monthly report contains the 
following: "Secretary Rusk of the Department of 
Agriculture recently, in a letter of instructions to 
his correspondents, in substance said that truth- 
ful statistics damage no one except speculators 
— that is, gamblers. In fact, on general princi- 
ples, truth hurts no one except those who feed on 
lies, and cannot thrive on any other kind of diet. 
Now, if these farmers who so honestly believe that 
the statistical information they are asked to give is 
detrimental to their interests would stop for a mo- 
ment to consider this fact that every State in the 
Union provides some method by law for collecting 
these statistics for the benefit., not of the gamblers, 
but of the people, they would.no doubt, if reason- 
able men, see that there must be something wrong 
in the position they take. It is not likely that the 
people generally of the United States would pro- 
vide by law means for their own destruction. 

"No; the logic of these honest but misguided 
brethren is bad. Its middle plank is weak. A 
single step on it breaks it through, and the whole 
fabric falls in fragments. That middle plank 
is this : that the grain gamblers depend on the 
statistics furnished by the farmers for their gamb- 
ling operations, while the fa&s are (and the ; e 
fadts are generally well known) that grain gam- 
blers connected with the boards of trade in our 
large cities have men in their employ, traveling 
continually during the growing season, in every 
part of the country, gathering the facts in regard 
to the acreage and yield of wheat and corn per 
acre, and other crops ; and it is surprising how 
near they get at the exact facts long in advance 
of the time the assessors' returns reach this office. 
These men are experts at the business, and do 
their work thoroughly. These grain speculators 
are not, therefore, in any way dependent upon the 
returns made by the assessors to this Board for 
carrying on their gambling operations, but are 
wholly independent of them. 

"Now, if the people had no means of collecting 
these statistics, compiling and giving them to the 
public, there is no telling what these unscrupulous 
men would do. The farmers would then be at 
their mercy. They could withhold the truth from 
them, and practice their art with direful effect up- 
on the farming world. The farmers would be in 
darkness and the gamblers in the light. Ignorance 
can never cope with intelligence in any kind of 
warfare. 

"Just so with our monthly reports. Grain gam- 
blers during the growing season get reports of the 
condition of crops continually, and the market is 
"bulled" or "beared" according as the news is 
favorable or unfavorable, but when the State or 
Government reports come out giving facts from 
trustworthy sources, these gambling operations 
are checked, and a truce for a time is called. But 
suppose no such monthly reports were published 
by the Government : who knows to what extent 
these men would go, or how great the fluctuations 
in prices would be, or how great would be the 
detriment to the agricultural classes ? 

"This provision made by the several States and 
the Government for collecting agricultural statistics 
is emphatically in the interests of the farmers. It 
is their bulwark, their means of defense against 
the unscrupulous attacks of man who for gain 
would, if they could, draw the last drop of blood 
from the farmer's veins. Be loyal, therefore, to 
the agricultural interests, and show your loyalty 
by your honesty in giving to the assessors a con- 
scientious statement of facts pertaining to farm 
statistics. Remember also that these statistics are 
valuable only as they are truthful." 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



In Bulletin No. 6 of the Florida Station, we have chietly reports of 
analysis of water anil soils. 
. Bulletin No. 5 from the Mississippi Station is a short treatise upon 
Xi'The Use of Fertilizers," largely a compilation. 

Canebrake Station, Alabama, in Bulletin No. «. details experiments 
with oats and wheat, especially in the effect of tile draining. 

Cornell University Station issues Bulletin VI. on " Hydroscopic 
( Water in Air-dried Fodder," "Determination of Nitrogen," and 
"Fodders and Feeding Stuffs." 

Prof. G. E. Morrow of the Illinois State Agricultural College rep- 
resented the United States Department of Agriculture at the Royal 
Agricultural Jubilee Show at London, June 24th. 

The Agricultural College of North Carolina has elected to the 
chair of Botany, Horticulture, and Arboriculture, Prof. XV. F. Mas- 
sey, who will enter upon the work October first. 

The Maryland Station issues together Bulletins No. 4," Experiment 
Orchard," and No. 5, " Horticultural and Field Experiments." 
Both are chiefly lists of varieties in cultivation, with brief notes of 
experiments in progress. 

No. 25 of Purdue University Bulletins gives " Entomological Ex- 
periments," treating specially of the plum curculio, the clover stem 
borer, mites, the grain aphis, and others. No. 26 treats of " Wheat 
Rust." and No. Vj of "Held Experiments with Wheat." 

Bulletin No. 7 of Minnesota Station is a pamphlet of nearly 100 
pages, dealing with soil temperatures, varieties of corn for ensilage, 
/ selection and cross fertilization of corn, washing and salting butter, 
greenhouse walls, varieties of potatoes, chemistry of wheat, and in- 
fluence of food upon the growth of the skull and teeth of pigs. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Forty-two fairs will be held in Kansas this fall. 

A second sugar factory is among the probabili- 
ties at Attica. 

The Inter-state Deep Harbor Convention meets 
in Topeka October ist. 

Bonds amounting to $S,ooo have been voted for 
the syrup factory in Stevens County. 

The Rock Island Railway is preparing an ex- 
tensive exhibit of Kansas produces for the fairs at 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, and Topeka. 

According to the Union, Junction City is much 
interested in the deep-water project on the South- 
ern coast, the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Rail- 
way placing that city in direct connection with the 
Gulf. 

Burns, a small town in Butler County, has a 
State reputation for its large trade in hay. There 
are six presses running now, and the town is 
crowded with loaded wagons. One hundred tons 
were sent out one night to Kansas City. 

The first fruit of Mr. Firmin's labors in Paris 
appeared in the person of Mr. Charles Thuillot. 
He comes here upon a prospecting tour, and if 
pleased with Kansas a company of relatives and 
friends will follow. — Florence Bulletin. 

Little seven-year-old Maude Dean, living nine 
miles southeast in Crystal Plains Township, has 
ploughed twelve acres of ground with a three-horse 
riding plough. This she did alone while her fath- 
er was away from home threshing. — Smith Center 
Bulletin. 

The Hays City Times tells of the completion of 
arrangements to establish a paper mill there. The 
farmers guarantee 5,000 tons of straw at $2 a ton. 
The capacity of the mill will be about ten tons of 
straw paper daily, and it will employ from thirty 
to thirty-five hands. 

Despite the facl: that many fields were damaged 
in shock by wet weather, the supply of bright oats 
is so great that the farmers hardly know what to 
do with them. Nearly every farmer has raised . 
more than he can feed, and when put on market 
they "go begging" for ten to fifteen cents a bushel. 

The soap weed is now being utilized for making 
soap for markets. A factory has been started at 
Guthrie and Wichita where the weed grows plen- 
tifully. The pioners of the plains discovered its 
use forty years ago. The root, without any ma- 
nipulation, is an excellent substitute for a bar of 
soap. — El Dorado Republican. 

B. Langtryof Cottonwood Falls recently shipped 
a large display of corn, vegetables, and fruit to 
his old home in Jefferson County, N. Y., in sup- 
port of his assertion that better crops were raised 
in Kansas than could be produced in the Empire 
State. The corn was shipped on the stalks, which 
measured fifteen feet in length. 

The Argentine Water and Electric Light Com- 
pany have let the contract for $75,000 worth of 
work in the construction of the plant for the com- 
pany. The plant will contain two Dean pumps 
with a capacity of 1,250,000 gallons each per day, 
and the supply of water will be taken from a series 
of ten wells sunk to bed rock. ' 

The sugar mill at Ness City is rapidly approach- 
ing completion, and when ready for the cane, 
which will be about September 10th, will have 
cost $150,000. It will have a capacity of 300 tons 
per day. Ninety days will be required to work 
up the amount of cane now on the ground. The 
machinery is the best that could be purchased, and 
has been put up in the most skillful manner. 

The company erecting the sugar plant at Medi- 
cine Lodge have out several experimental fields of 
sugar beets. Prof. Edson chemically tested the 
beets, and ascertained that it was not unusual to 
find 11.35 P er cent °f sugar in the specimens. 
This year the works will handle but 100 tons of 
sugar beets, but if the experiments are satisfactory 
a larger acreage will be planted next year. 

The Wellington Monitor tells this story of a 
successful farmer in Rush County, but forgets to 
mention his name. Who knows him ? The Mon- 
itor says: "A farmer in Rush County has suc- 
ceeded in raising fifteen crops of corn in the last 
seventeen years, hot winds to the contrary notwith- 
standing. He mixes a number of varieties of seed 
corn, ranging from very early to very late. If the 
hot winds kill the bloom on one variety, there will 
soon be bloom on the next later kind, which will 



fertilize the ears on its own stalks and on those 
whose bloom had been killed. The plan may be 
worthy of consideration." 

The "Harvest Excursions" upon all the great 
railroads running through Kansas ought to bring 
a host of friends from the East to see this land of 
plenty in all its magnificence of thrifty farming. 
The excursion trains leave Missouri River points 
on September 10th and 24th and October 8th. 
The rate is one fare for the round trip, with a limit 
of thirty days, and stop-over privileges either go- 
ing or returning. 

Newton people have organized a kind of "im- 
provement society," having for its object the up- 
building of the town. Money and lands to the 
amount of $500,000 have been subscribed, part 
of which will go to secure the location there of 
one of Armour's famous packing houses. New- 
ton is confident, too, and apparently with good 
reason, of one day numbering among her good 
things the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Rail- 
way machine shops and division. 

The following from the Grenola Chief "will ap- 
ply to nearly all parts of Kansas: "I will be glad 
when the fruit season is over," remarked the ex- 
press messenger, as the train pulled in and about 
two tons of different kinds of fruit was passed into 
his car. During the past two weeks the firm of 
McKean & Co. has shipped not less than three 
tons of fine apples, peaches, pears, grapes, etc., 
per day. For the information of that tired mes- 
senger, we will state that the fruit crop of the Ca- 
ney Valley has just commenced to come in." 



TRAINING OF AMERICAN ARTIZANS. 

A correspondent from the Paris Exposition to 
the Church Union offers the following suggestions : 
Success in the industrial world today is the suc- 
cess of trained intelligence, not of muscle. Brains 
have given American machinery its high rank 
in the markets of the world. Are there brains 
enough to make American applied art of equal val- 
ue ? Our ability in the one field has been thorough- 
ly proved. In the other the indications are that we 
possess tact, quickness, adaptability, and consider- 
able readiness in assimilation and combination, 
even if we are deficient in creative power. But 
these generalities, based largely upon the results 
of certain prize competitions, are obviously of lit- 
tle value. Instead of one type, we have to deal 
with every race in our cosmopolitan cities. The 
simple truth is that our possibilities are unknown, 
because there has never been any general interest 
in the training of American artist-artizans. 

And so I come back to the starting point. Will 
the result of the Paris Exposition help to teach the 
indifferent the consequence of the finer industries ? 
We have outgrown the pioneer stage, and the stage 
of reliance upon the coarser manufactures. Our 
prosperity is no longer merely a question of gath- 
ering lumber by the shipload, or wresting the pre- 
cious metals from the earth, or even of reaping 
wheat by the square mile, or slaying hogs by the 
thousand. Natural resources must be supplement- 
ed not only by mechanical ability which we have, 
but by the trained taste which will transform the 
ore or clay, the textile fabric, the wood or leather, 
into a thing of beauty and realize its highest possi- 
ble value. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or conUngent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial training. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to $14 a 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $S.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the bookstores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term; for the second year, $2.75 a term; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $100 to $200 a year. 
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CALENDAR. 

1SS9-90. 
Kail Term — September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSlh. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June 11th. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1800-01. 
Kail Term — September nth to December 19th. 
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TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Kund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. £. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



K 



Examinations for admission at nine o'clock next 
Wednesday, September nth. 

The lawns have been freshly mown in anticipa- 
tion of the opening of College next week. 

College opens with chapel exercises at nine 
o'clock Thursday morning, September 12th. 

The College has sold to C. L. Thomas of 
Dwight, one of the young Berkshire boars in stock. 

Prof. Brown has spent a part of his summer va- 
cation in preparing large charts for the Depart- 
ment of Music. 

Mrs. Winchip is spending a week in Topeka 
studying the latest devices in dress-making for the 
benefit of her classes. 

The Cruickshank bull, Scottish Chief, under 
three years, although in only ordinary flesh, weighs 
an even 2,000 pounds. 

Lieut. Morrison is made happy by the return of 
Mrs. Morrison from Fort Leavenworth where she 
has been visiting her father. 

The patches of kohl rabi — about an acre in all 
— attract the attention of all visitors. Some of the 
bulbs will weigh ten pounds. 

The Farm has a superior lot of Poland China and 
Berkshire pigs of both sexes, which are offered for 
sale at very reasonable prices. 

A multitude of applicants for information are 
heard from daily. The new class admitted this 
fall is likely to be a large one. 

The Industrialist accepts with thanks compli- 
mentary tickets to the Kansas State Fair and the 
New Era Exposition at St. Joseph. 

Mrs. Kedzie, having rented her house to Assist- 
ant Willard, will make her home this year with 
Mrs. Jonathan Davis at the Todd place. 

Prof. Shelton and family and Mrs. Kedzie re- 
turned on Wednesday afternoon to find Kansas 
the coolest summer resort found in their journey- 
ings. 

The pressure of duties in all departments from 
the settlement of hundreds of new students in their 
classes will prevent the issue of the Industrialist 
next week. 

A stalk of College ensilage corn sixteen feet in 
height, with the ear ten and a half feet from the 
ground, was among the attractions on Poyntz Av- 
enue last week. 

If any are wishing for student help in the way 
of work for board, a note to Secretary Graham 
will bring the fact directly to students who need 
such opportunities. 

Mr. A. B. Dills of Edgerton Johnson Co., 
called on Monday, seeking a place for his son and 
daughter for the coming year. He expressed de- 
light with the place. 

The College shares to a limited extent in the ex- 
hibit of the Manhattan Horticultural Society; but 
those who wish to see the multitudes of varieties 
in growth will have to visit the College itself. 

Harrington's patent corn cutter, sent to the Col- 
lege several weeks ago by the patentee, has been 
put to the test in cutting ensilage corn, and has 
proved quite satisfactory. It is a great labor-sav- 
ing device. 

Prof. Shelton reports that this has been the best 
season in sixteen years for tame grasses of all kinds. 
Grass sown last spring has, in most cases, been 
mowed twice, and now affords excellent pastur- 
age in great abundance. 

The Rock Island Railroad is gathering from the 
stations upon its various routes through the State 
an enormous collection of Kansas products for 
display at the various fairs of general importance. 
There were gathered at the College yesterday a 



goodly number of varieties of tall corn, corn in the 
ear, kohl rabis, tall sorghum, and various forage 
plants, with a few samples of fine potatoes, toma- 
toes, etc. 

Prof. Shelton has named to the Queensland au- 
thorities the first of January as the earliest date at 
which he can leave his work here. He will work 
up the data of experiments fOr this season for the 
Annual Report of the Station before leaving. 

Silos No. 1 and 2, with a capacity of ninety and 
forty-five tons respectively, have been filled with 
corn silage, the Southern Horsetooth and B. & W. 
varieties being used. The new silo, of 100 tons 
capacity, will be filled with sorghum silage in about 
ten days. 

Prof. Shelton has received many demands for 
different varieties of wheat. Except Zimmerman, 
the standard sort raised on the College Farm for 
several years, none is for sale. This variety is of- 
fered at ninety cents a bushel, sacked and deliver- 
ed on cars at Manhattan. 

All college folks notice with thanksgiving the 
good work done at the instigation of His Honor, 
the Mayor, in clearing weeds from the walk lead- 
ing to the College. Slight repairs upon some of 
the crossings, notably at the College gate, will 
bring another round of thanks. 

Rev. Joseph Denison D. D., the first President 
of this College, spent several hours recently in 
visiting the several buildings, most of which he 
had never seen. Mrs. Denison, Mrs. Goodnow, 
and Miss Parkinson accompanied him. All ex- 
pressed pleasure in the visit, though the Doctor 
was vividly reminded of his ten years of struggle 
in the beginning on the old location. 

The College Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion have made up, for distribution among new 
students, a neat pamphlet of information concern- 
ing the meetings of the two College Associations, 
the College Societies, the City Churches, board- 
ing places, etc. It will be a convenience to many 
to find information ready on their arrival, and all 
will appreciate the friendly greeting implied in 
this provision. 

The following from the Augusta "Journal is one 
of many favorable notices of Prof. Olin's vacation 
work in Southwestern Kansas: "The lecture of 
Prof. O. E. Olin on Tuesday evening was largely 
attended and well appreciated by students and cit- 
izens. His subject, 'Personalities,' was handled 
in a most able and inteiesting manner, and his 
large audience was held in the closest attention 
throughout. A warm welcome is assured Prof. 
Olin by the citizens of Augusta and the students 
of the County Normal whenever he may happen 
around this way." 

The farmers' reunion at Wilson, Ellsworth 
County, on Friday and Saturday of last week, 
proved to be a pleasant gathering of rejoicing 
people over the bountiful wheat-harvest, and the 
prospective corn crop. It was reported that wheat 
is yielding at the thresher beyond expectations. Sev- 
eral crops were mentioned as giving fifty-six bush- 
els to the acre, and the average for the County is 
placed as high as thirty-five bushels. With the 
general good feeling, most of the speeches fell in- 
to the line of congratulation. Pres. Fairchild 
chose for his theme the general idea of thrift, ex- 
tending it to a wholesome, earnest life of useful- 
ness, a making the most of one's abilities. 

THE WEATHER FOR AUGUST. 

Of the thirty preceding Augusts covered by 
our record, eight have been cooler than the one 
just past,— 1S62. '66, '70, '75, '83, '83, '84, and 
'87. — the mean temperature for the series of thir- 
ty-one Augusts being 75.87°, and for August, 
1SS9, 74.06% or i.8l 3 below the average. The 
highest temperature for the month was 97 s on the 
13th; the lowest, 51° on the 21st, a range of 46 -\ 
The mercury was as high as 90° on fourteen days. 

Rain in measurable quantities fell on six days. 
The total for the month was 2.4S inches, which is 
.98 inches below the average for August. The 
total rain-fall for the year 1S89 up to September 
1st is 25.28 inches. 

The total run of the wind for the month was 
5.617 miles (the record of one day was lost). 
This gives a mean daily velocity of 187.23 miles, 
and a mean hourly velocity of 7.8 miles. The 
highest velocity was 25 miles an hour on the 26th, 
between n a. m. and noon. The highest daily 
velocity was 386 miles on the 19th ; the lowest, 
63 miles on the 2nd. — Assistant Chemist Breese. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



E. M. Paddleford, '89, has a school engaged. 

H. C. Rushmore, '79, is in business in Alabama. 

Mary C. Lee, '89, takes a school in this County 
for the winter. 

O. L. Utter, '88, is teaching at Olsburg, where 
he taught last winter. 

E. J. Ayers, student in 1S85-6, is employed in 
an express office at Salina. 

D. E. Bundy, '89, will teach in the northern part 
of Riley County this winter. 

A. B. Kimball, '89, teaches the school in the 
Moehlman bottom this winter. 

E. D. Anderson, Second-year in 1883-4, is 
Postmaster at Louisville, Kan. 

Elizabeth W. Perry, Second-year in 1886-7, 
teaches at Maple Hill this winter. 

Jennie C. Tunnell, '89, entered upon her duties 
as Assistant Librarian on Monday. 

Jennie Smith, Second-year in 1888-9, is teach- 
ing this winter beyond Deep Creek. 

G. V. Johnson, Second-year in 1885-6, has re- 
turned to take up his course of studies again. 

S. I. Wilkins, student in 1886-7, has returned, 
after two years' absence, to continue his studies. 

H. Elsie Richardson, Second-year in 1886-7, * s 
to teach near her home in Wakefield this winter. 

G. W. McCoy of Wilson, student in 1885-6, 
has been admitted to the bar of Ellsworth County. 

W. L. Thickstun, Third-year in 1887-8, writes 
from Rich Hill, Mo., where he has a clothing 
store. 

J. MacMaster of Ellsworth, student in 1885-6, 
was met at the farmers' reunion last week at 
Wilson. 

S. C. Wynkoop, Third-year in 1S88-9, is located 
at Paw-Paw, Mich., where he is engaged in libra- 
ry work. 

C. A. Murphy, '87, writes to have his Indus- 
trialist changed from Idana, Clay County, to 
Emporia. 

M. L. Graves, student in 18S6-7, has returned 
to continue his course, bringing a new student 
with him. 

O. G. Harmon, Second-year in 1SS7-8, teaches 
in Dunlap. Kan. He hopes to return to College 
next March. 

H. W. Stone, with the Class of '89, called at 
the College recently. He is clerk in a picture 
store at Topeka. 

Mary M. Mechem, student in 1882-3, writes 
from Spring Hill, inquiring about the examination 
for State certificates for teachers. 

Letters from Washington, D. C, speak of Lewis 
W. Call, '83, as doing well in his place as law 
clerk in the Department of Justice. 

C. N. Russell, student in 1875-6, whose failing 
health has been recognized for two years past, died 
at Des Moines, Iowa, August 24th. 

K. C. Davis, second-year student in 18S8-89, 
drops out for a year to do reportorial. work on his 
father's paper, the Junction City Tribune. 

S. S. Cobb, '89, is employed as compositor in 
the office of Our Brother in Red, at Muskogee, 
Ind. Ter. He hopes for advancement soon in his 
chosen trade of printer. 

E. A. Allen, 'S7, returned on Monday from a 
successful month in the Rawlins County Institute. 
He will spend the coming year at Blue Mound, 
Linn County, as Principal of the city schools. 

Mattie Cobb, '88, writes from Lester Seminary, 
Holden. Mo., where she is teaching, that as she 
settles down to work for the year she cannot do 
without the Industrialist, and orders it for a year. 

Bertha H. Bacheller, '88, will pursue post-grad- 
uate studies here this year, having charge of class- 
es' in telegraphy and perhaps in other studies. 
She has had several years of experience in teach- 
ing. 

Prof. S. W. Williston, '72, contributes to the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, a careful study of the sternolis muscle, 
with record of a peculiar development found in 
the anatomy room of Yale. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The enrollment of the Manhattan Schools the 
first day was 575. 

The total school population of Topeka, as re- 
turned by the school enumeration, is 11,140. 

The foundations of the Nescatunga school build- 
ing are giving away, and the structure is in danger 
of collapsing. The building cost $4,000. — Cold- 
water Enterprise. 

The teachers and people of Kansas should ask 
the next Legislature to increase the appropriation 
to county normal institutes from $50 to $100. — 
Western School Journal. 

The best teacher of morals is he who teaches by 
example. Then one of the first qualifications of 
a teacher must be an unquestioned character of 
moral uprightness — it is indispensable. — Dodge 
City Advocate. 

D. B. Russell, Jr., a School District Treasurer of 
Kearney County, recently sold school district bonds 
to the amount of $15,000, since which time he and 
the funds have been missing. He is believed to 
have located in Canada. 

The prospects for a large attendance at the State 
University are very good. The demand for cata- 
logues was so great that the first edition of 10,000 
copies was exhausted over a month ago, and a sec- 
ond edition had to be issued to cover the demand. 

County Superintendent Danner of Harvey Coun- 
ty about a year ago adopted the plan of grading 
the county schools and holding an annual com- 
mencement at the opera house at Newton. The 
plan worked so well that the commencement was 
repeated again this year. There were thirty-three 
graduates, representing sixteen districts. 

The plan of some School Boards to saw the 
wages of teachers down to starvation price is the 
worst possible plan for the promotion of good 
schools. How can you expect to get a good school 
teacher at wages which foot up for the year's work 
less than those paid for an average farm hand? 
By that plan money may be saved, but the children 
will grow up dunces. — Manhattan Mercury. 

Charles T. Beach, for years one of our most 
successful county teachers, and for four years Su- 
perintendent of the county schools, has received 
notice of his appointment as a Superintendent of 
Indian Schools. He is assigned to the mission at 
Colton, San Diego County, California, and will 
have charge of seven schools with 800 pupils, and 
his salary will be $1,200 per annum. — Indepen- 
dence Tribune. 

Prof. James H. Canfield of the State Universi- 
ty, the President of the N. E. A., writes that the 
copy for the annual report went to the printer on 
September 3rd, and that the volume will be issued 
early in December. The printing and binding 
will be done by the Kansas Publishing House, 
Topeka, which is under the management of Clif- 
ford C. Baker, State Printer. Every teacher 
should have a copy, whether he was in Nashville 
or not. 

' LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ol the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity lor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened alternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and ll is a matter oi 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid lor 
at rales varying with services rendered, Iron eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ol students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ol the shops 
and offices is turned lo.account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor thCpast year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education if he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— Two farms of J15 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields ot variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged tor experimental uses; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet, for grain, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are ot stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery for shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 

An implement house 2a by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn -cribs. 

Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland -China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns. 

Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 

Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 

Horticulture and Entomology.— Orchards containing 275 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, t6 of plums, »o of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small -fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hotbeds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 

Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap- 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection ot 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State ; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Valu- 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. — A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an- 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebratesin alcohol. Collections of Mound -builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re- 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 
600. 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
and tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur- 
nished by a ten -horse -power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma- 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 

Kitchen Laboratory, wi.h ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture ; valued at $'oa. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten -point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a piper cutter. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy. — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many irutrume.lt*. Inventory, $1,000. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases; 
worth $550. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments; 
valued at $ 1,50a 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over 9,000 
bound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-five 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periodi- 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ pal daily 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 
$i3,oco. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliper .45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms, 
$Soo. " 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet- making, Iron- work, Ptinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Young women take their industrials 
for one termot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
terms of the second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 



Michigan Agricultural College enrolls in its annual catalogue 340 
students, and enumerates among its graduates 93 farmers, 11 horticul- 
turists, 5 stockmen, 4 seedsmen, and 15 professors of agriculture and 
kindred sciences. 



COURSE OP STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible in acquiring both infor- 
mation and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment into 
some definite line ot progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
practice in an industrial art; and variation from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such differences as 
their necessities seem to call for. The following gives the general 
scope ot the two, but fuller explanations are found in the Annual 
Catalogue :— 

FIRST YEAR. 
Fall Term : Arithmetic. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Book-keeping. 

English Structure. r 

United States History. 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term : Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing). 

SECOND YEAR. 
Pall Term : Algebra completed . 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
Spring Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy). 

THIRD YEAR. 
Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology, 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term : Geology. 

United States Constitution. 
Political Economy. 
Industrial. 
The daily routine requires chapel at S:30 A. M., and classes from 
8:50 A. M. to 1 P. M., as shown under "Class Hours." Class rhetoric 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice .1 week. On ev 
ery Friday afternoon, at 1 130, all attend the public lecture or rhetor- 
ical exercises in chapel. 

Special Courses. — Persons of suitable ai*e or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal Music— All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction of the Faculty. Classes meet on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 .30 P. M. The advanced class shares in 
the music of public exercises during the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice of the student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training. — During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is ifiven. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of war, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law ot 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mill • 
tary subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary infantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op 
tional, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorter than one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 
semi -weekly drill for at least a year. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, anu prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliveredin all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

WO of our specialities : — 

LADIES* FINE KID SHOES, $2.00. 
MEN'S W. L. DOUGLAS CALF SHOE, $3.00 ^ 

We keep a very complete assortment of Men's, W omen's, and 
Children's shoes of the best quality, and sell them at the lowest prices 
at which reliable goods can be sold. LESLIE H. SMITH'S SHOE 
STORE. 

RE. LOFINCK has new and second-hand College Books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. We also have a full line of Sta- 
tionery, Gold Pens, Musical Instruments, Sheet Music, Music In- 
structors, and Collections. We have also a magnificient line of Jew- 
elry in both plated and solid. Come and see an old student. Next 
door to Stingley & Huntress. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 



General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged In the formation of 
sound character, l>y both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honov," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in anv 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho^s to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

grades. 

Everv Friday, at 1 130 r. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex 
ercises of the third and tourth year classes. Once a week all the 
chiefs meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
rect expression. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of man- 
yean' (landing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their nee. 
The Atpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday attcrnoon. The Wtbsltr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members ol the Faculty and stu 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
Student* are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

branches ot the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 

friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



THE NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 

THE nationalization of all industries is no new 
idea, but until quite recently it has never re- 
ceived very much support except from a certain 
section of those a&ually engaged in industrial 
work. The professional class, — the brain work- 
ers, — as a rule, have not favored it. The Knights 
of Labor, a large and influential association, have 
for some time urged the control of the means of 
transportation and communication by the Govern- 
ment, and a number of brain-workers have an- 
nounced their adherence to this; but not until 
about a year ago was there any organized move- 
ment among the professional class in the direction 
of the nationalization of all industries. Now, 
however, this movement has grown to such pro- 
portions that it well merits attention. Among its 
adherents are numbered such men as Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, a prominent divine and writer; Thom- 
as Wentworth Higginson, a well-known literary 
man ; General Devereux, of Gettysburg fame, and 
many others. Clubs have been formed in the 
large cities and some of the smaller towns, and 
now two periodicals are entirely devoted to the 
promulgation of this idea. 

The movement can be dire&ly traced to a so- 
cialistic novel, entitled, " Looking Backward," by 
Edward Bellamy, which was published a little 
more than a year ago, and has now reached its one 
hundredth thousand. The popularity of this book 
can hardly be attributed to its style and plot which, 
though commendable, are not very much above 
mediocrity ; nor yet to the originality of the ideas, 
though there are many fresh thoughts scattered 
through its pages. What Mr. Bellamy has done, 
however, and in a rem;iik..l;ly successful manner, 
is to give the socialists' dream "a local habitation 
and a name." He has given us a picture of so- 
ciety and government in which the principle of 
competition has given place to co-operation on a 
national scale. He has also announced the steps 
which society will take to reach that goal, and has 
answered many of the popular objections to the 
scheme. His pi&ure of society as it is at present 
constituted is so vivid, and, in most respetfts, so 
true to life, that we cannot forbear inserting it: — 

By way of attempting to give the reader some impression of the 
way people lived in those days [the present time], and especially of 
the relations ol the rich and poor to one another, perhaps I cannot do 
better than to conrpare society as it then was to a prodigious coach 
which the masses of humanity were harnessed to, and dragged toil- 
somely along a very hilly and sandy road. The driver was Hunger, 
and permitted no lagging, though the pace was necessarily very slow. 
Despite the difficulty of drawing the coach at all along so hard a 
road, the top was covered with passengers who never got down, even 
at the steepest ascents. These seats on top were very breezy and 
comfortable. Well up out of the dust, their occupants could enjoy 
the scenery at their leisure, or critically discuss the merits of the 
straining team. Naturally such places were in great demand, and 
the competition for them was keen, everyone seeking as the first end 
in life to secure a seat on the coach for himself, and to leave it to his 
child after biin . By the rule of the coach, a man could leave his seat 
to whom he wished ; but, on the other hand, there were many acci- 
dents by which it might at any time be wholly lost. For all that they 
were so easy, the seats were very insecure, and at every sudden jolt 
of the coach persons were slipping out of them and falling to the 
ground, where they vere instantly compelled to take hold of the rope 
and help to drag the coach on which they had before ridden so pleas- 
antly. It was naturally regarded as a terrible misfortune to lose 
one's seat, and the apprehension that this might happen to them or 
to their friends was a constant cloud upon the happiness of those who 
rode. 

But did they think only of themselves? you ask. Was not their 
very luxury rendered intolerable to them by comparison with the lot 
of their brothers and sisters in the harness, and the knowledge that 
their own weight added to their toil? Had they no compassion for 
fellow beings from whom fortune alone distinguished them? Oh yes; 
commiseration was frequently expressed by those who rode for those 
who bad to pull the coach, especially when the vehicle came to a 

bad place in the ro;ul. as it was constantly doing, or to a particularly 
sleep hill. At such times, the desperate straining of the team, their 
agonized leaping and plunging under the pitiless lashing of Hunger, 
the many who fainted at the rope and were trampled in the mire, 
made a very distressing spectacle, which often called forth highly 
creditable displays of feeling on the top of the coach. At such times 
the passengers would call down encouragingly to the toilers of the 
rope, exhorting them to patience, and holding out hopes of a possible 
compensation in another world for the hardness of their lot, while 
others contributed to buy salves and liniments for the crippled and 
injured. 

Now, though this is rather in the nature of a 



caricature of society than a faithful photograph, 
yet it has in it so many elements of truth that one 
is compelled to give general assent to its correct- 
ness and ask himself seriously if there is no way 
to remedy this state of affairs. Is it true that 
society could not get along unless the many pull 
on the rope and the few ride ? Cannot this pull- 
ing of the coach be made easier, and be conducted 
in a more orderly, peacable fashion ? Is it inev- 
itable that those who grow weak from old age or 
sickness should be trampled to death ? 

Mr. Bellamy replies by painting for us a pic- 
ture of society in the United States in the year 
2000. We will then have, he thinks, an industrial 
republic. The Nation, having assumed direct con- 
trol of all industries, musters into its service ev- 
ery year all young men who have attained the age 
of twenty-one, and discharges on full pay all who 
have reached the age of forty-five. Volunteers 
are asked for the different industries ; and if there is 
over crowding in any one, the hours are lengthened 
or privileges decreased, and in this way the va- 
rious branches of work are made equally attrac- 
tive. The thought is that, other things being 
equal, a man will prefer to do that which he can 
do best. Everyone must serve for his first three 
years as a common laborer. 

Provision is made for the brain-workers as well as 
the hand-workers. Government institutions are al- 
ways open to aspirants under thirty years of age, but 
only those who have special aptitudes enter them, 
because the work is so thorough and the examina- 
tions so rigid it would be impossible for any oth- 
ers to stand the tests. A credit corresponding to 
his share of the annual product of the nation is 
given to each citizen at the beginning of the year, 
and his wants are supplied, up to the amount of this 
credit, from the public stores. All share alike. 
It is considered that if one does the best he cam, he 
is entitled to an equal share in the total product, 
no matter if others' work is of a higher grade or 



greater in amount 



The objection that, judging from our present 
experience with public offices, it would be difficult 
to fill so many positions with honest and compe- 
tent men, is answered by saying that there would 
be no temptation to cupidity, as ever) one would be 
sure of a comfortable income, and also, as all 
places of honor would be in the gift of the Gov- 
ernment, and everyone's livelihood depended on 
the Government, good men would willingly offer 
themselves, and surely would be given the prefer- 
ence. 

There would naturally arise in one's mind the 
question whether, if men were assured of a regu- 
lar income, they would strive to do as little as pos- 
sible instead of their best. To this Mr. Bellamy 
replies that human nature has other motives save 
fear of want and love of luxury ; that foi the grand- 
est class of efforts, the most absolute self-devotion, 
quite other incentives are depended upon. Honor, 
lupe of man's gratitude, patriotism, and the in- 
spiration of duty are motives set before the sol- 
diers when it is a question of dying for the nation ; 
and never was there an age of the world when 
those motives did not call out what is best and no- 
blest ill men. He alludes, also, to the fact that 
when the love of money is analyzed it will be 
found that the dread of want and the desire of lux- 
ury is but one of several motives which the pur- 
suit of money represents ; the others, and with ma- 
ny the more influential, being desiie of power and 
social position and reputation for ability and suc- 
cess. Now these latter incentives remain, and 
only the former would be removed. There are a 
large number of such objections raised and plausi- 
bly answered, and the scheme is elaborated to quite 
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minute details. The author does not expect to see 
such a plan adopted at once, but he evidently, and 
with good reason, believes we will move in that 
direction unless something unforeseen occurs. The 
rapid consolidation of business in a few powerful 
hands, the combinations of capital, and now the 
great co-operative movements of labor, cannot fail 
to suggest the logical outcome — the control of both 
wealth and labor by the Government, and in the in- 
terest of the whole people. The co-operative ex- 
hibition at the Crystal Palace, London, has opened 
the eyes of many who believed it impossible for 
such establishments to be managed successfully. 
Great Britain has now 1,500 co-operative unions, 
having a membership of 992,428. In 1888, $17,- 
072,035 profit was made on sales of $183,675,325. 
$125,100 was devoted to education, and $38,000 
to charity. Men are learning more and more to 
work together for the general welfare. Municipal 
governments, both in England and the United 
States, are quite generally assuming control of wa- 
ter and light works, and in some cases of street 
transportation. This must be regarded as a move- 
ment in the direction of the nationalization of all 
work of a public nature. 

The great element of uncertainty in Mr. Bel- 
lamy's plan is the way human nature will act un- 
der such new conditions and in the absence of 
motives that have been present as a stimulus to 
exertion from the earliest times. It is impossi- 
ble to foretell accurately what would be the result, 
and we imagine that the great majority will think 
twice, perhaps many more times, before actually 
committing themselves to such a radical plan. It is 
bad to be partly in the power of a soulless corpor- 
ation, but it might be a little worse to be entirely 
in the power of a majority which is capable at 
times of doing some very selfish and unreasonable 
things. Besides, too, there is a possibility that the 
movement might not stop with the control of our 
industrial affairs. The temptation might be irre- 
sistible to go on and manage our religious life, 
social life, etc. Mr. Bellamy, in replying to Prof. 
Ely of Johns Hopkins University, who comes out 
in favor of nationalizing railroads, telegraphs, and 
express companies, says, but does not wish to go 
farther, that you might as well try to stop a 
loaded toboggan half way down a steep hill. The 
question comes to us wether Mr. Bellamy'splan is 
the bottom of the hill. — Prof. White. 



OUR COUNTY FAIRS. 



AN examination of the official list published by 
the State Board of Agriculture reveals the 
fact that sixty-four county fairs are held in Kan- 
sas this fall. This is not a bad showing, but it 
might be better. In Kansas there are 106 coun- 
ties, in more than three-fourths of which — and in 
all those lying east of the Sixth Principal Meridian 
— fairs should be held every year. There is an 
abundance of material for successful exhibitions 
every year, and the fact that they are not held 
regularly in some counties, and in others not at 
all. reflects seriously upon the enterprise of those 
counties. 



* 
# * 



Some counties could not make a creditable dis- 
play, says one. A fair need not be regarded sole- 
lv as a showing of the material wealth of a county. 
While it is proper for the older counties to make 
such an exhibition for advertising purposes, and 
for the pleasures to be derived from feasting the 
eves on a grand collection of farm products, the 
new counties of the western part of the State 
should hold these exhibitions for an entirely differ- 
ent purpose — that of instruction. Every fair should 
be a kindergarten, and the teachers should be the 
farmers who are able to make the best display. 
Methods should be compared, probable causes of 
success or failure stated, and a general experience 
meeting follow. The successful farmer should 



have no secrets as to methods or varieties, but 
give his less fortunate brother the benefit of his ex- 
perience, and at the same time try to impress up- 
on him the fact that old-time methods are being 
abandoned ; that brains are the successors of luck 
on the farm ; that reading, thinking, and careful 
experimenting are necessities, not luxuries in 
which his richer neighbor alone can afford to in- 
dulge. 



* 



There ought to be a common interest in a fair. 
It should be of the county, for the county — for the 
people of both town and country. The sturdy 
fanner who withholds his patronage from what he 
terms an "agricultural hoss trot" might accom- 
plish wonders in looking after the interests of the 
strictly farm departments of the exhibition ; while 
the horsemen should be encouraged to make their 
part of the show worth looking at. If there be 
races, — and there always will be in connection 
with fairs, — let them be good races, fairly con- 
ducted, with pool-selling prohibited. Let every 
department, from the curio corner in Art Hall to 
the chicken and duck coops, be full, and each be 
placed under the charge of some one who is in- 
terested in the things exhibited there. — Supt. 
Thompson. 

"BOOM" IS DYING. 



HAS anybody noticed that the word "boom" 
is not often seen now-a-days in Kansas 
newspapers ? Such is the case. Editors carefully 
avoid the word as meaning the rapid improvement 
or development of a town or other object. In the 
majority of cases, "boom" has proved disastrous, 
and has earned for itself a definition by which it 
might properly be regarded as a contraction or cor- 
ruption of boomerang. Certain it is that the term 
possesses the chief characteristic of that instrument. 
Lexicographers of the future will define "boom" 
as an abnormal, unhealthful growth which, on sub- 
siding or disappearing, leaves the object of its at- 
tack in a paralytic state. "Boom" is distasteful, 
obnoxious. Until somebody coins a word to take 
its place, let us say of our State, our towns, our 
projects, that they are growing or improving ; but 
booming, never. — Supt. Thompson. 



PATENTS OF THOMAS A. EDISON. 

Telegraphy. — Printing and automatic, 52 ; chem- 
ical and perforating, 34 ; perforating machines, 6 ; 
chemical stock printer, 1; multiplex, 17; relays, 
8 ; switches , 2 ; phonoplex, 3 : induction relay tel., 
2 ; acoustic, 2 ; amr. and ind. signal. app., 4. 

Electric Lights. — Incandescent lamps, 104 ; arc 
lamps, 4. 

Distribution. — Systems of regulation and indicat- 
ing devices, meter.-, sockets, switches, 66. 

Generation. — Dynamos, motors, 3 ; transmission 
of power, 54 ; regulation, 50. 

Railways. — Electric motor and tracks, S. 

Conductors. — Underground and overhead, 3. 

Telephones. — Transmitters and receivers, 32. 

Batteries. — Galvanic and secondary, 3. 

Phonography. 21. 

Ore Milling, 4. 

Miscellaneous. — Electric pen and pencil app., 
66; typewriter, 3 ; shafting, 1 ; malleablingiron, 1 ; 
vocal engine, 1 ; preserving fruit. 1. Total, 493. 

Besides these he has over 300 applications for 
patents pending on all subjects. 

The various interests bearing his name own 
many hundred other patents covering details and 
modifications of Mr. Edison's inventions. — W. J. 
Hammer, in Electric World. 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



Among the valuable bulletins prepared in the office of Experiment 

Stations of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is one, now ap- 
proaching completion, which will lie found of infinite service to the 
workers in our Experiment Stations, to agricultural journalists, in- 
stitute directors, etc. It will he known as Experiment Station Bul- 
letin No. a, Part I, and is a very complete digest of the annual re- 
ports of some thirty Agricultural Experiment Stations of the United 

States for 1S88. The special feature of this work is the index, which is 
very full and complete, being not only an index to the digest, but 
practically an index to the reports thfemselves which are included in 
the digest. The work, with the exception of the index, is already in 
type, and will soon be completed and ready for distribution. It is is- 
sued as part I., the intention being to include a digest of the repoits 
of the remaining stations in another volume to be Known as part II. 
This digest work will thereafter be continued periodically, so as to 
cover all the Experiment Station reports. — Kansas Farmer. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



A new mill has just been completed at Turon. 
Ellsworth is to have electric lights in a few days. 
New corn has been marketed and ground into 
meal at Arlington. 

Bonds have been voted at Salem for the Kansas 
Noithern Railway. 

The farmers of McPherson County raised 4,000 
acres of broom-corn this year. 

Attica creamery butter is being shipped in re- 
frigerator cars to New Orleans. 

Nearly every farm-house in the State is turned 
for the present into a canning factory. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Company is build- 
ing a large stock-yard at Council Grove. 

It is said that the new Santa Fe management will 
move all the Santa Fe offices ffom Chicago to 
Topeka and consolidate everything there. 

Jewell County stands second as to acreage 
planted to corn. While Marshall heads the list 
with 158,997 acres, Jewell follows close with 157,- 
059 acres. 

The Attica sugar works are in successful opera- 
tion. The President of the company is highly 
pleased with the sugar-producing qualities of the 
cane raised in Harper County. 

According to the McPherson Republican there 
is talk of a new road from Omaha by way of Salina 
to connect with the road now in process of construc- 
tion from Hutchinson to Kingman. 

The new vault of the State Treasury at Topeka 
is said to be the most perfect of the kind in 
the world. Eight car loads of material, including 
30,000 bolts, were used in its construction. 

Reports begin to appear in papers of the State 
of the many county fairs which have already been 
held. They all .tell of great displays of the pro- 
ductions of the soil, and big crowds of happy peo- 
ple. 

One man who has peas planted for the Wet- 
more canning factory reports a yield of fifty-eight 
bushels to the acre the first picking, and that he 
will get twenty more bushels from the second 
picking. 

That canning factories are a benefit to the com- 
munity in which they are located is endorsed by 
the fact that the pay-roLl of the Emporia factory, 
for the week ending August 24th, amounted to 
$1,975, — Madison News. 

The Interstate Industrial Exposition of Chicago 
recognizes the Industrialist in an invitation to 
its exhibition between the dates of September 4th 
and October 15th. Kansas has a display of pro- 
ducts there, as well as Colorado and California. 
Reduced fares on all lines whose termirus is Chi- 
cago. 

The exhibit of fruits made by the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society last week was one to be 
proud of. No prerhiums were offered, and every 
exhibit was an expression of pure interest in horti- 
culture itself. Twenty-three persons contributed, 
and of all kinds, exclusive of flowers, there were 
433 plates. Among the articles shown, the 63 
plates exhibited by T. C. Wells, the 47 from G. 
Spohr, J. C. Van Everen's splendid display of 
nineteen varieties of grapes, and Miss Ivy Keller- 
man's table of twenty-six species of forest and 
field products deserve special mention. 

The following extract from an article in the 
Howard Courant shows what may be accomplish- 
ed on a Kansas farm by sticking to business: 
"Mr. Gibson is well known to our people, and to 
the farming and banking people of Southern Kan- 
sas, tie has for several years been Vice-Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of this city, and 
his success in a financial way has been remarkable, 
and stamps him as a man of rare business ability. 
He came to old Howard County in a wagon in 
1869, and located on the farm he still owns. By 
close attention to business, he has since that time 
gradually absorbed the surrounding tracts till his 
farm now foots up 3,200 acres. It has com- 
modious buldings — residences and barns ; is 
stocked with 780 cattle, 1 10 horses, and 80 young 
mules ; it is fenced with nine miles of stone wall, 
besides other division fences. Over 1,000 acres 
of the farm are in cultivation, and 340 acres are 
in tame grass. He has immense orchards and 
everything on a grand scale." 
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CALENDAR. 

1SS9-90. 
Fail Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March 2Sth. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address jno. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 



'•- 



Prof. Popenoe and family spend several days 
at the State Fair this week. 

Prof. Shelton spent a day at the State Fair, this 
week, acting as judge of cattle. 

A day at the fair is a part of this week's experi- 
ence for Messrs. Breese, Baxter, Marlatt, and Mc- 
Creary. . 

Dr. Swaney and Judge Pipher called for a few 
moments on Tuesday morning to see the crowd of 
new students. 

Prof. Walters is mentioned as visiting his friends 
in Hanover, Washington County, where he once 
made his home for a time. 

H. Lyman proposes to run a covered carriage to 
and from the College on rainy days, charging ten 
cents each way for passengers. 

The Sewing Rooms present a busy array of 102 
seamstresses of all grades. Mrs. Winchip has the 
assistance of Miss Abbie Marlatt, '88, in these 
large classes. 

Rev. Mr. Broad of Topeka and Rev. F. J. 
Rice of Wamego took part in the chapel exercises 
of Monday morning. Rev. G. H. Perry of the 
Nationalist escorted them through the buildings. 

Foreman House has been confined to his bed 
for nearly a week with pneumonia, but is today 
at his post again ready to aid Prof. Hood in direct- 
ing the 140 students reporting daily in the Carpen- 
ter Shop. 

A brief call this week from Mr. A. W. Rollins 
of Sedalia, Mo., revived pleasant recollections of 
his residence on College Hill as one of our neigh- 
bors. He serves as expert judge of swine at the 
State Fair this week. 

Prof. Failyer served as expert witness in a li- 
quor case last week, and this week has been called 
to Marion County to give expert testimony in a 
suit for damages on account of sewage contamina- 
tion of a stream near Peabodv. 

Miss Carrie Morse of the Freedmen's Schools in 
Birmingham, Alabama, was an interested visitor 
at the College on Tuesday morning. She took 
especial pains to learn about the industrial depart- 
ments as a matter of direct use in organizing such 
work in the South. 

A Farmers' Institute at the College about the 
middle of next month is something to be looked 
for by all interested. Full announcement will be 
made next week, but everybody is invited now to 
begin to get ready to come and see the College 
and the Experiment Station in working order. 

Prof. Kellerman gave the first lecture of the 
term yesterday, presenting a view of the nervous 
system as pervading every minute part of the hu- 
man body, and furnishing our responsive energy 
when affected by the outside world. The lecture 
was filled with interesting facts in physiology 
bearing upon human intelligence, and closed with 
an earnest plea for responsibility as related to all 
knowledge of our needs and our abilities. 

The total enrollment of students at the end of 
this first week of the term is 398, of whom five are 
post-graduates, twenty-six rank as fourth-years. 
sixty-three as third-years, and over ninety are in 
second-year studies. A year ago today the enroll- 
ment was }J }, with two divisions of the special 
preparatory classes, where there is now but one of 
about thirty-five members. It is evident that the 
strength of the State is better represented here 
than ever before. 

President Fairchild and Professor Shelton called 
upon Secretary Rusk of the Department of Agri- 
culture during his visit at Topeka on Thursday, 
and urged that, if possible, he give the College a 
call while in the State. The Secretary expressed 
great interest in the institution, but felt that his 
necessarily brief visit to the State must be given 



wholly to the sugar mills to which the Depart- 
ment has devoted a large appropriation. We are 
sorry that our four hundred students cannot have 
the pleasure of greeting him this time. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



H. S. Willard, '89, is teaching at Keats, Riley 
County. 

J. S. Gould, Third-year in 1887-8, will teach 
this winter near Randolph. 

Florence Brous, '84, is selected as substitute 
teacher in the Manhattan schools. 

Wm. Mcllwain, Second-year in 1884-5, 
teaches at Winkler's Mills this winter. 

H. W. Jones, '88, left a week ago for Ameri- 
icus to begin his work as Principal of City Schools. 

Emma E. Stewart Baemer, student in 1882, died 
in Lamar, Mo., September 5th, of malignant diph- 
theiia. 

E. M. Fairchild returned last week to Oberlin, 
Ohio, where he will complete his classical course 
this year. 

C. G. Clark, '88, went to Topeka last week to 
enter upon a course of study in languages at 
Washburn College. 

The Colorado Farmer, of which D. W. Work- 
ing, '88, is editor, appeared last week in a new 
dress and new shape. 

P. H. Fairchild, '86, left last week for New 
York city where he will finish his medical course 
at Bellevue Hospital College. 

Susan Nichols. '89, is continuing her study of 
music under Prof. Brown, and taking post-gradu- 
ate study in botany and sewing. 

A. A. Mills, '89, while pursuing post-graduate 
studies, assists Prof. Lantz in direction of survey- 
ing practice, and teaches a class in arithmetic. 

C. E. Mails, student in 1877, now General Sec- 
retary Y. M. C. A. at Arkansas City, was married 
September 10th to Miss Ida V. Mark of Oswego. 

J. F. Carnahan, Second-year in 1888-9, was 
married August 31st to Miss Clara Pittman, and 
left the next week for Spokane Falls, Washington. 

B. Buchli, '84, has ceased to be Postmaster at 
Paxico. The Courier says: ' Mr. Buchli has 
been an exemplary officer, and no one can com- 
plain of him or his actions." 

Of H. A. Piatt, '86, we find the following in a 
Wichita County paper: "County Clerk Piatt 
has moved out to his farm to the better attend to 
his fall seeding and such like." 

Inez Bishop, student in 188 1-2, writes from 
Glasco, Kan., enquiring about old friends. She 
adds: "The college is very dear tome. The hap- 
piest days of my life were spent there." 

The following students of former years, but ab- 
sent from classes for periods varying from a term 
to four years, are enrolled again this term : A. F. 
Cranston and Nellie P. Little, Fourth-years; H. 
W. Avery. Grace M. Clark, T. C. Davis, MayF. 
Harman, Ella Harrison, G. V. Johnson, Louie 
Reed, E. W. Reed, Agnes Romiok, S. Van- 
Blarcom, F. A. Waugh, Fannie Waugh, F. E. 
Way, Third years; S. N. Chaffee, Martha A 
Cottrell, Alice B. Crooks, M. L. Graves, F. Gin- 
ter, R. G. Ingnham, H. C. Lefringvvell, Bertha 
McNair, May Seciest, M. Alice Vail, S. A. Wa- 
ters, S. I. Wilkin, Second-years; Alice E. Ailing- 
ham, Laura Barr, B. Bateman, E. H. Edgerton, 
Alice Hood, T. E. Lyon, Anna McConneil, L. 
Hattie McConneil, Tempie C. McKee, Hattie A. 
Paddleford, A. F. Spohr, Minnie Spohr, Clara B. 
Whitelock, First-\ ears. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Dills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applies 
tiims for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Hoard of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The INDUSTRIALIST may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt.J.S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to die Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
exanvnations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Society Hall, Sept. 13th. 

The Ionian Society was called to order at half past one o'clock by 

Vice-President Tunnell. Singing. Prayer. Roll-call. Solo, Anna 

McConneil, accompanied by Hattie McConneil. Oracle, Mamie 

Houghton. Officers were elected as follows: President, Fannie 



Directors — Anna McConneil, Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. 
Report of Critic, Julia Pearce. Assignment of duty. Reading of 
minutes. Roll-call with quotations. Address by Miss Tunnell. Ad- 
journed. A. V. 

• • Society Hall, September 14th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by Secretary Martin at 
eight o'clock. J. Davis was appointed chairman pro tern. A large 
numberofthe old members answered to the roll-call. W. H. Olin 
led in prayer. Debate on question, "Jieso/ved, That the previous 
character of a convicted criminal should modify his punishment," 
was argued on the affirmative by G. E. Stoker and H. Darnell; on 
the negative by C. J. Dobbs and P. C. Milner. The Society decided 
by vote in favor of the affirmative. The Reporter was presented by 
H. N. Whitford. After recess, the following officers for the ensuing 
term were elected: President, E. T. Martin; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary, K. C. Davis; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, H. Darnell ; Treasurer, C. A. Campbell ; Marshal, W. P. Tucker; 
Critic, J. Davis; Board of Directots, G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, K. C. 
Davis, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. C. J. D. 

Society Hall, September 14th. 
The Hamilton Society was called to order by President Borton. 
Roll-call was responded to by about 25 members whose familiar faces 
revealed the fact that, with them, a goodly portion of the college year 
of 1889-90 was to be devoted to earnest, diligent society work. A. O. 
Wright led in devotion, after which the usual term election was held, 
in which the follwing officers were chosen: President, G. Vanzile; 
Vice-President, A. F. Cranston; Secretary, R.J. Brock ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, C. Coburn; Treasurer, A. K. Midgley; Critic, Ben. 
Skinner; Marshal, C. W. Pape. The following Society Directors 
were chosen for the ensuing year: Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Camp- 
bell, Balderston, and Hartley. After ten minutes' recess, the Society 
passed to the order of propositions for membership, and the following 
gentlemen offered their names: Ivan Parker, Merritt L. Graves, 
P. Leland, Frank Buch, A. C. Newburger, Chas. H. Manley, and 
Jno. R. Riddle. Messrs. Waugh and Gilstrap spoke encouraging 
words to both old and new students, after which the Society acT 
journed. F. A". C. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use oi other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ot the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened aliernoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as iar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ot labor — upon work for the pro 
fit ni the College. Students are so employed upon the tarm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned 10 account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $.'50 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger pail ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for tarm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair of gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term fur office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart 
merits, being provided especially for their industrial training. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a wee!; — are from $10 to $14 a 
term, aocording to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with thu first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private iamilie.; at from $2.75 to 
$1 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $ix> to $^oo a year. 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, Piinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
terms of the second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 
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Nickerson has just completed a $10,000 school 
house at the north end of the town. 

The enrollment at the State Normal School at 
Emporia is 100 larger than at the opening last 
year. 

The Kansas Normal College at Fort Scott 
opened Tuesday, August 3rd, with over 700 
students. 

The Rev. Dr. F. M. Spencer, late of Ohio, has 
been inducted as President of Cooper Memorial 
College at Sterling. 

The State institution for the education of the 
deaf and dumb at Olathe, opened on September 
1 2th, with an enrollment of 240 pupils, about thir- 
ty of whom enter for the first time. 

The Dickinson County High school at Chap- 
man opens its first term with seventy-five students, 
and promises abundant success. Being the first 
school of the kind in Kansas, its course will be 
watched with much interest all over the State. 

Our thanks to Superintendent Cooper of Leav- 
enworth for a copy of the "Courses of Study in 
Leavenworth High School." The school teaches 
five complete courses, viz: Latin English, Latin 
Scientific, English Scientific, Classical, and Com- 
mercial. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, is being renovat- 
ed from top to bottom. All the rooms are re- 
paired where necessary, and walls kalsomined. 
The roof and all soiled woodwork on the inside is 
being painted. The steam-heating pipes from 
boiler-room to building are being boxed and pack- 
ed with mineral wool to save fuel. — Lindsborg 
News. 

The Board of Regents of the State University 
have not yet selected a Chancellor, but have made 
a temporary arrangement by which Prof. F. H. 
Snow, the senior Professor of the Faculty, will act 
as President of the Faculty, and Regent Spangler 
will attend to the financial affairs. It is probable 
that this arrangement will be continued through- 
out the year. 

The contracts for the erection of the building of 
the State Industrial School for young women at 
Beloit were let August 23rd, and work was com- 
menced last week. The building is to be con- 
structed of Beloit eight-inch stone. It is to be 
64x100 feet in size, three stories, with full base- 
ment, and will be placed near the southeast corner 
of the land donated, at the head of Hersey avenue, 
fronting south. 

Prof. W. H. Meserve of Massachusetts, lately 
appointed Superintendent of the Haskell Indian In- 
stitute at Lawrence, Kan., has been designated by 
Secretary Noble as disbursing agent of the Indian 
Department in order to disburse funds at the Has- 
kell Institute. This indicates that he is recognized 
as the Superintendent of the Institute, although his 
appointment has been held up temporarily at the 
solicitation of Senators Ingalls and Plumb. The 
power of appointment of Superintendent is vested 
in the Comissioner of Indian Affairs, but only the 
Secretary of the Interior can designate a disburs- 
ing officer of his department. 

The Faculty of the State University has been in- 
creased by the addition of four new members. 
Prof. Max Winkler, the new assistant to Prof. Car- 
ruth and Arthur Canfield, is a native of Germany, 
but leceived his education in Harvard College. 
Miss Caroline C. Welch, the new assistant in Eng- 
lish, is a Vassar graduate, having received her 
degree of A. B. Prof. W. C. Stevens, the Pro- 
fessor in Natural History, entered the University 
about 18S0, and graduated from the National His- 
tory Depaitment in 1885. After graduation, he 
went to Emporia, and has held the position of Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in the high school of that 
city until his election as assistant in the University 
last spring. Prof. F. W. Blackmar, the new Pro- 
fessor of History and Sociology, is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, and graduated from the Northwestern Nor- 
mal School in 1874. 1 lethen went to California and 
taught a few years in the Public Schools of that 
State. He then entered the University of the Pa- 
cific, graduating with the class of '81. He taught 
in the San Jose High School, and was then called 
back to the University of the Pacific to fill the 
chair of mathematics. In 1886, he pursued a post- 
graduate course in Johns Hopkins, and during the 
year 1S87-8, he was an Instructor in History at 
that Institution. 



MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— Two tarms ol 315 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields ol variable size 
to suit the system of management, 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged tor experimental uses; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 4S by feet, for grain, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery for shell- 
ing, grinding, thresdiing, cutting for the,silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ton pens for experimental uses, and one ol 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn -cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland-China swine. 
Farm implements of improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 
Horticulture and Entomology.— OrchnrAs containing 275 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small-fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 
Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy.— Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap- 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection of 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Valu- 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science.— A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus aid re- 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster- casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 
600, 

Mathematics and Surveying.— Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
and tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur. 
nished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma- 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 
Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining- room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $^oa. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and brass rule; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a p iper cutter. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy. — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many instruments. Inventory, $1,000. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases; 
worth $550. 

Music Jiooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments; 
valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over 9,000 
bound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-five 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periodi- 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ pal daily 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 
$i5,oco. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), with accoutrements ; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms, 
$Soo. 

TERMS OF ADMISSIOiM. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of tin.- College year must 
be .it least fourteen years of age, and able to pass a satislactoiy ex 
animation in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, Including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may he received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given nere. 

A Sumner County farmer has paid off a $3,500 mortgage with the 
proceeds of his wheat crop, and has some money left. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible in acquiring both infor- 
mation and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment into 
some definite line of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
practice in an industrial art ; and variation from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such differences as 
their necessities seem to call tor. The following gives the general 
scope ot the two, but fuller explanations are found in the Annual 

Catalogue: — 

FIRST YEAR. 
Fall Term: Arithmetic. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term : Book-keeping. 

English Structure. 
United States History. 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing). 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Term : Algebra completed . 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
SpringTerm: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology, 
tical" 



Analytical Chemistry. 

Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy). 

THIRD YEAR. 
Pall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomy ana Physiology. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
SpringTerm: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Pall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term : Geology. 

United States Constitution. 
Political Economy. 
Industrial. 
The daily routine requires chapel at 8:30 A. M., and classes from 
8:50 A, M. to 1 P. M., as shown nr.der " Class Hours." Class rhetoric 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice .1 week. On ev 
ery Friday afternoon, at 1 130, all attend the public lecture or rhetor- 
ical exercises in chapel. 

Special Courses.— Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal Music— All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction of the Faculty. Classes meet on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 :,\o P. M. The advanced class shares in 
the music of public exercises during the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice of the student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training.— During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of theminoroperations 
of war, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law ot 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mili • 

tary subjects 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary inrantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op 
tional, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorter than one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 
semi weekly drill for at least a year. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 



MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A gereral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of PoyntZ Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Good*, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries', etc., etc, Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOK1NCK deals in new and Second-hand Text -books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A bin variety i'l Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 



T 



WO of our specialities: — 

LADIES' FINE KID SHOES, $2.00, 
MEN'S W. L. DOUGLAS CALF SHOE, $3.00 

nt of Men's, Worn 



We keep a very complete assortment 
Children's shoes of "the best quality, and_sell them at thejowest nrices 
at which reliable goods can be sold. 
STORE. 



en's, and 
est prices 
LESLIE II. SMITH'S SHOE 
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OSCAR E. OLIN, 

Professor of English Literature. 

MRS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE, M. Sc. 

Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene, 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCIIIP, 

Superintendent of Sewing. 

OZNI P. HOOD, B. Sc, 

Professor of Mechanics and Engineering, and Su- 
perintendent of Workshops. 

ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A. M., 

Professor of Music. 

JOHN S. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendent of Printing. 

JOHN F. MORRISON, Lieut. 20th U. S. Infantry, 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

FRANCIS H. WHITE, A. B.. 

Professor of History and Constitution. 
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ASSISTANTS AND FOREMEN. 

J. T. Wil-LAKi), M. Sc. Assistant in Chemistry. 

C. M. Breksb, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 

Jennie C. Tinnell, B. Sc., Assistant Librarian. 

F. A. MARLATT, B. SC, Assistant in Entomology. 

H. M. Cottrell, M. Sc, Assistant in Agriculture. 

Wm. Smklton, Farm. 

S. C. Mason, Gardens. 

Wm. Baxter, Greenhouse. 

C. A. Gundaker, Blacksmith Shop. 

W. L. Hoi'SE, Carpenter Shop. 

A. C. McCreary, Janitor. 

W. T. Swingle, Assistant in Botany. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected oi all. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be -ili.ent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannoi honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ot attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 :.V >" M -. ,ne whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex 
en ises of I lie third and lontth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
reel expression. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' Standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Btla, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday alternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members ot the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory 0.1 the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
mg of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



EVERY reader of agricultural literature is 
familiar with the fact that Sir John Bennet 
Lawes of Rothamsted, England, has formanyyears 
maintained a private experiment station in agri- 
culture ; yet few realize the extent of his devotion 
to the matter, or the extensive results reached. In 
a recent publication of memoranda, an account is 
given of the origin of the station, the work under- 
taken, and the published results, from which a few 

points are gathered. 

Sir John Lawes is himself the founder of the 
station, and its maintenance is provided for by 
setting apart in a deed of trust a certain portion of 
land, with one hundred thousand pounds at in- 
terest as a permanent source of income for the 
station. This fund is equal to the total endow- 
ment of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
and sustains a corps of investigators nearly as 
large as our College Faculty. 

The experiments were begun upon a moderate 
scale in 1837, and soon grew in extent and inter- 
est till they became the life-work of their origina- 
tor. In 1853, Dr. J. H. Gilbert became associat- 
ed with the work as chemist, and so for nearly 
fifty years the names of Lawes and Gilbert have 
been at the head of experimentors in agriculture. 

The experimental farm now embraces more 
than 250 acres, all of which is under special culti- 
vation, in special crops, for special inquiry, under 
special direction of experienced men. Feeding 
experiments are also in progress constantly, with 
most minute scrutiny of results in every direction. 
The process of making ensilage has also been stud- 
ied for several years, though it has not as yet been 
fed experimentally, i. e., with data of results. In 
all these years there has been growing an immense 
museum of results, and more than 40,000 bottles 
hold the samples of all sorts now preserved. 

Of data and conclusions only the smaller propor- 
tion has been published as yet. Still, these make 
a small library of seventy-nine articles upon experi- 
ments in tillage and vegetation, and thirty upon ex- 
periments with animals, sewage, and ensilage. 
Most of these are found in the special periodicals 
upon such subjects, as the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, Journal of the Chemical 
Society, Philosophical Transactions, Agricul- 
tural Students' Gazette, etc. A full list is pub- 
lished in the statement recently issued. 

These fifty years of work have thus laid a firm 
foundation for continued investigation, and the 
monument insured to Sir John Bennet Lawes in 
the future of his experimental station is greater 
than imagination can picture. Its best feature is 
that no popular whim can divert from a continu- 
ous line of work its machinery or means of sup- 
port. Why may not a similar foundation come 
from private enterprise in this great western world ? 
What wealthy ranchman will build his fame upon 
his own acres by such an undertaking: — President 
Fairchild. 

SANITARY ENGINEERING. 



iar with, which is usually limited to a well-sweep 
or a cistern-pump. 

That the traditional methods of dealing with 
sanitary questions about the house, the farm, or 
the village are by no means the best, is a conclu- 
sion soon reached after a ver j 1 
The time has not far passed when the services of 
a hydraulic engineer and his systems of water- 
works were things not thought of as belonging to 
the desires of a city ; but now each village feels 
incomplete until it has its system of water-works. 
It seems very possible that, as the knowledge be- 
comes more general as to what is actually accom- 
plished by better methods of sewage disposal, it 
will be quite as necessary for the small town to 
have its perfect sewerage system as it is now to • 
have its water-works. It is certain that where a 
modern town is laid out and built by a far-seeing 
corporation, the subject is one which receives 
early attention. If length of days are worth pur- 
chasing, it would seem that a sanitary system 
should be first to be considered. 

The following arrangement of figures, although 
old, taken from B. Latham's Sanitary Engineer 
(English edition of 1878), states the case in a 
novel manner from a side seldom thought of. A 
city adopted in 1855 a system of sewerage, the to- 
tal cost of which to the end of 1875 was $1,295,- 
498. The average mortality for the eight years 
preceding 1855 was 24.03 per thousand popula- 
tion. The average mortality during the succeed- 
ing twenty years was reduced to 19.56 per thousand, 
although the population had increased during the 
twenty years by 223 per cent. The mean popu- 
lation for the twenty years was 43,912. 

By taking the saving of life each year, — 4.47 
persons per thousand, — and multiplying by the 
number of thousands of population in a year, — 
which averaged during the twenty years 43.912, — 
we find the average saving of life during a year of 
the twenty-year period to be 196.26 persons. For 
the twenty years, this would amount to 3,926 per- 
sons saved during this period. Deducting infants 
and the infirm from old age, there were still 212 1 
persons in full vigor of life who were saved. For 
every life saved a fair estimate would show twen- 
ty-five persons who escaped sickness, and that four 
dollars per case would represent loss of time, doc- 
tor's bills, physic, etc. 

The labor of each man to the community could 
be put at the nominal sum of $100 per year, and 
we would be ready to figure the money saving 

due to the sewerage system: — 

3,026 funerals, etc., at $20 $ 70,520 

3,936 x 25 =198,150 cases of sickness prevented at $4.00 392,600 

2,121 men, value of labor at $100 per year for 10 years 2,121,000 

Total ...- $2,593,120 

In this case, although over one million had been 
spent for a successful sewage system, still the sav- 
ing in the short space of twenty years had ex- 
ceeded the cost by over 95 per cent. — Prof Hood. 



AMONG the endless sub-divisions of that very 
comprehensive profession of engineering, the 
position of the sanitary engineer is one command- 
ing more and more attention as our country begins 
to have more really large cities. So great is the 
lack of knowledge among the great mass of peo- 
ple as to the aims and methods of the sanitary en- 
gineer, and of what he really accomplishes, that 
the recent agitation of the work in certain papers 
devoted to the subject seems a matter of necessity 
for the public education. The sanitary engineer- 
ing that the average inhabitant obtains in a life- 
time is probably equal in amount and importance 
to the hydraulic engineering he has become famil- 



KANSAS PRINTERS' SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 

This will notify printers who have promised to 
contribute to the ''Kansas Printers' Specimen Ex- 
change" that specimens should be forwarded by 
mail or express, prepaid, at the earliest possible 
date. All specimens should be received by Octo- 
ber 1st, but in some cases it will be impossible to 
finish the work by that time, so a few days' grace 
will be allowed. All who receive this notice will 
confer a favor by writing at once to the undersign- 
ed, stating when specimens will be ready. 

J. S. C. Thompson. 

Manhattan, Kan., Skpt. 28th, 1889. 



A. P. Forsyth has a fine farm and about two 
miles of the best trimmed hedge in the county. 
Although an ex-Congressman, he knows how to 
run a farm. — Independence Tribune. 
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QUESTIONS IN CATTLE FEEDING. 

The following is taken from the Independence 
(Kan.) Tribune:— 

Messrs. Shoemaker & Booth asked certain 
questions of the Experiment Station at the Agri- 
cultural College, concerning much disputed points 
among feeders, and have received the following re- 
ply. It will be noted that where so many can 
positively answer the questions, this distinguished 
and practical experimenter says, "I don't know:" 

Manhattan, Kansas, Sept. 7th, 1889. 
Messrs. Shoemaker & Booth, Independence, Kansas. 

Gentlemen — Yours of August 29th is duly 
received. Your questions are difficult ones to an- 
swer, because the answers t6 the questions depend, 
in many cases, upon outside matters. Your ques- 
tion whether cattle do better to feed upon corn 
alone, or corn and ample "roughness," depends 
perhaps as much upon the animal himself as upon 
the nature of the food. In other words, some an- 
imals do well upon corn alone ; others, again, would 
do much better upon corn with abundant hay. 

The question of the relative values of old dnd 
new corn, I can answer in a very short phrase : I 
don't know; and I may add to this, that I don't 
think any one knows. As to the difference be- 
tween the values of white and yellow corn for fat- 
tening, so far as mere color is concerned, it has lit- 
tle to do with the value of corn. Chemists tell us 
that the only difference between white and yellow 
corn is a very small amount of coloring matter. 

Your third question, as to the relative values of 
corn in the ear, shelled corn, or crushed corn, may 
be answered in a word. The answer is wholly one 
of cost of shelling, grinding, or crushing. If I had 
plenty of hogs to follow cattle, I should prefer to 
feed corn in the ear, according to the familiar plan. 
If I had plenty of power, and it was easy and com- 
paratively costless to shell or grind or crush, then 
I should shell, grind, or crush a* the case might 
be. 1 am satisfied of this, however, that with beef 
at present prices, and corn at less than twenty cents 
per bushel, we cannot afford to pay five cents a 
bushel for shelling and grinding. Yours truly, 

E. M. Siielton. 



BADLY DRAINED LANDS. 

All of our cultivated plants thrive best on soils 
where the water quickly passes away. Even the 
cabbage, the cauliflower, and the celery, which are 
especially grateful for. an abundance of water, 
show their resentment to stagnant water by stunted 
growth and general unthriftiness. In well-drain- 
ed lands, the roots of plants are able to penetrate 
to a much greater depth, and thus the capacity of 
the land is increased, while its superficial area re- 
mains the same. If some of our readers have an 
ambition for more acres, let them ask themselves 
the question, if the land they now have is bearing 
to its full capacity, to what extent may the present 
area be increased in productiveness by judicious 
and economical drainage? The question of drain- 
age takes precedence of that of manure, important 
as that is ; takes precedence of methods of culture, 
of improved implements, in fact, of all cultural 
operations. From the fact that roots can penetrate 
to a greater depth in drained lands, vegetation on 
such soils can sustain itself far better even in times 
of drought ; the available soil of undrained land is 
shallow, and when this is dried out the plants 
have no resource, for they cannot penetrate the 
unaerated subsoil. — Vtck's Magazine. 



THESE UNITED STATES. 

The United States of America, which separated 
from England in 1776, and elected their first Pres- 
ident in 1780, now consists of 42 States, 6 Terri- 
tories, and 1 Federal District. The total area of 
the Union, including Alaska, is about 3,605,000 
square miles. As for the population, that, during 
the century, has made a truly fabulous progress. 

While Great Britain's population has, in fifty 
years, increased by 10 millions, France's by 5 
millions, Germany's by 16 millions, the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased 37 millions. 
It has been calculated that, since 1790, the popula- 
tion of North America has been doubling about 
everv 26 years. At present, the population of the 
American Union must certainly exceed 62 million 
inhabitants. Now, in 1790 the population did 
not reach 4 millions. In one century, then, the 
population has varied in the proportion of 1 

to iS-S- . , . 

If this ascending advance continues, and there is 

every evidence that it will, the United States in 50 

years will count more than 200 million inhabitants, 

and in 70 years will be as populous as Europe. 

Four-fifths of the present population consists of 

Americans of English origin; the other fifth con- 



sists chiefly of Germans, more than three millions 
of whom have arrived within the forty years only 
comprised between 1840 and 1880. Countries 
other than England and Germany have furnished 
but little to the emigration, so the French, Italians, 
Spanish, etc., who have taken up their abode in 
the United States are swallowed up in the im- 
mense mass of Anglo-Germans. In 1880, the 
cities contained a quarter of the total population 
of the United States. 

Apropos of immigrants, let us recall the fact 
that 13,500,000 have arrived in the United States 
within a century. The annual number of them 
varies much with the year. Thus, in 1882, 788,- 
000 were received; while in 1886 the number was 
but 33^,000. — Scientific A meriean. 



KNOWLEDGE FOR PROFIT. 
Education is one of the means to obtaining great- 
ness. It is impossible for a man to know too much. 
As it pays a man to grind his ax before he goes 
out to work, so it pays him to train his mind by 
education before he starts out in life. A man 
may not be strong physically, but if his mind is 
well developed and trained, he will be a success. 
It was so in the case of Watt. He was not strong 
physically, but he was one of the greatest relig- 
ious poets that ever lived. Knowledge is power. 
It gives a man strength. A man could very well 
do without education twenty-five years ago, but 
now it is fast becoming a necessity, and I believe 
in ten years from now uneducated people in all 
stations of life will be left behind. Knowledge is 
power. This is proven on every page of history. 
It is seen in the rise and fall of nations. Why 
was it that the Russian army gained such a bril- 
liant victory over the French under such difficul- 
ties? It was simply the superiority of mind over 
matter. — The American. 



DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 
This has been a good year for Kansas farmers ; 
crops, as a rule, have been good, and prices promise 
to rule high. This success, says the Rural JVew 
Yorker, should not make farmers reckless. There 
is danger that it may do so. After a good season, 
it always pays to be conservative. This is on the 
principle that saving is just as important as earn- 
ing. The excellent wheat crop that has just been 
harvested has turned the minds of "many Kansas 
farmers. They want to put in more wheat than 
ever next year, and neglect other crops and farm 
interests. This idea is wrong. Keep out of it. 
Diversified farming is surest in the end. And this 
fact applies with equal truth to farmers in other 
sections of the country. Whenever prices range 
high for a certain product, there is, among a certain 
class of farmers, a rush to raise an extra amount 
of that product the next year. The consequence 
always is that the market is glutted, prices are 
lowered, and good prices are only obtained for the 
products that the farmer has neglected. Is not 
this true ? 

THE CENSUS AND AGRICULTURE. 
The Superintendent of the Census calls attention 
to the importance of having the returns in relation 
to farm products and live-stock full and correct. 
"The enumerator, in the house-to-house visits he 
will make during June, 1890, is constantly met 
with the fact that farmers keep no books ; hence 
returns are not infrequently guess-work. The cen- 
sus year began June 1st last, and ends May 3 1st, 
1890. If farmers throughout the country would 
note this fact, and keep account of the products of 
their farms during the census year, it would be of 
'material aid in securing reliable returns." 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



W. H. asks if it would pay a young man, twen- 
tv years old, possessing a fair common school edu- 
cation and no money, to attend an agricultural col- 
lege if he intends to farm for life. That depends. 
If he really loves the business, and has the grit to 
struggle through college, as he will doubtless have 
to struggle, having no means, the discipline and ex- 
ertion alone would be of inestimable value to him 
in after years. In addition, the knowledge stored 
up and business faculties developed would be 
likely to pay him abundantly. The young man 
possessing but a meager amount of perseverance 
and but little self-denial and determination, might 
perhaps consider he had not pursued the right course. 
But a thorough education pays in any business. — 
Farm and Home. 



One hundred and fifty-two pounds of Kansas 
silk were recently sent from Peabody to Philadel- 
phia. 



Osage City is to have five miles of water mains 
arid fifty-five hydrants. 

Texas cattlemen will feed 15,000 head of cattle 
in RenO County this fall. 

The cotton crop of Chautauqua County this year 
is the largest and best ever raised in the State. 

John Bright University at Wichita, a Quaker in- 
stitution, will soon become heir to $150,000. 

Miama County farmers who have tried it claim 
that raising tame grasses pay a handsome profit. 

A Mitchell County man claims to have made 
$2,000 out of watermelons and vegetables this 
year. 

The canning factory at Council Grove is can- 
ning from two to three thousand cans of tomatoes 
a day. 

A farmer living near Parsons took a load of clo- 
ver seed to that place recently, and received $180 
for it. 

A Sumner County farmer paid off a $3,500 
mortgage the other day with the proceeds of this 
year's wheat crop, and had some money left. 

Peaches are so plentiful in Harper County that 
hundreds of bushels are going to waste. The 
choicest only bring twenty-five cents per bushel. 

Kansas breeders took all the first premiums on 
cattle, holsteins, jerseys, red polls, and short horns, 
at the Iowa State Fair, at Des Moines, last week. 

It seems to be the opinion of all cattlemen, pack- 
ers, commission men, ranchers and feeders, that 
cattle will be a better price next spring. — Burr 
Oak Herald. 

The new depot at Lawrence, built at a cost of 
$28,000, will be ready for occupancy about Sep- 
tember 15th. This building is one of the finest 
along the Union Pacific Railroad. 

A man who came to Rawlins County in 1SS0 
with only $3 and a suit of clothes, now has 480 
acres of land, six horses, and thirty town lots, but 
he still has only one suit of clothes. 

"Kansas," says the New York World, "is the 
poor man's home. She is a little over twenty-five 
years old, and more people have risen from pov- 
ertv to affluence in that State than in any other 
State in the Union. 

Counting corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, fruits and 
vegetables, stock, grass, dairy and poultry 
products, and the rest, it is not too much to say that 
the selling value of the farm output of Kansas this 
year will approximate $200,000,000. 

Geo. Ilarran. living near Gaylord, has raised 
two ciops of corn on the same ground this year. 
The first planting was early ; the second planting 
was later, and between the rows of the first. The 
first crop is cut and in shock, and the second is 
just nicely in tassel. Either planting will make a 
good average crop. 

Kansas this year produced nearly one-tenth of 
all the wheat raised in the United States. Our corn 
will be considerably more than one-tenth of the 
total for the United States ; oats a little less than 
one-tenth. Altogether, the Sunflower State will 
produce in these three staples just about one-tenth 
of what the whole country will yield. 

Peaches are more plentiful than ever, and the 
thrifty housewife is buying plenty of thenf for can- 
ning purposes at fifty cents a bushel and less. 
Grapes are from one to two cents a pound. Ear- 
ly apples are to be had very cheaply, but winter 
fruit will command better prices owing to the fact 
that the crop is short in nearly ah the eastern fruit- 
growing States. — Washington Republican. 

Kansas produced only 13,000 bushels of salt in 
18S0. This year she takes her place among the 
large producers. And it is rock salt that is the 
main source of supply, though other sources are to 
be utilized soon. The rock salt was struck first at 
Ellsworth, at a depth of 730 feet, in August, 1887 ; 
at nutchinson, north of the Arkansas river, a little 
later, at a depth of 420 feet ; at Kingman the same 
year at 765 feet ; December 2nd, at Lyons, at 785 
feet ; the same month at Anthony at 925 feet. In 
18S8, salt finds were made at Nickerson, Great 
Bend, and Sterling. All the towns named are eith- 
er making salt or erecting salt "blocks." It is 
believed here that all salt used for ordinary pur- 
poses west of the Mississippi river will be supplied 
by Kansas. All in all, the material prospects of 
theState are excellent justnow. — JVew York Times. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S89-90. 
Fall Terra— September t»th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring- Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

*8go-9I. 
Kail Term— September nth to December 19th, 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The liw requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being ftrst offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
era and the State Agrieultwal College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan, ^^^^^^^ 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 

Steam has kept the buildings comfortable for 
several days this week, though no hard frost has 
appeared. 

The classes in Horticulture were met while 
Prof. Popenoe was at the State Fair last week by 
Assistant Mason. 

During the absence of Prof. Failyer this week, 
his large classes in Chemistry were carried on by 
Assistant Breese. 

Prof. White is rejoicing in the possession of a 
new safety bicycle, which he says is a tractable 
steed that "doesn't eat. 

Prof. Shelton takes part in a farmers' gathering 
at Hutchinson this week, and may visit the sugar- 
works at Liberal before his return on Monday. 

The new captains for the term are donning the 
shoulder straps in true military pride; and they 
have a right to be proud of their six good com- 
panies. 

The experimental plats of wheat are again in 
place, with permanent stakes of iron piping to 
mark their limits. It is the plan to continue these 
experiments indefinitely. 

The universal verdict is that 400 students never 
set themselves at work in better order or with less 
of friction than ours have this year. They are 
earnest seekers after knowledge. 

Secretary Graham has been visiting his family 
at Menoken for a day or two, meanwhile sharing 
in the Christian Convention at Topeka. Mrs. 
Graham and the children will return with him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olin of New York were visiting 
the College yesterday in the company of their rel- 
atives. Mrs. Burgoyne and her daughter. Our 
Professor Olin was glad to be pilot for the sake of 
the name. 

Assistant Chemist Willard is kept busy these 
davs from early dawn till candle lighting in the 
analysis of the nearly 200 varieties of sorghum 
grown on the College grounds this year. If the 
sugar is there, he is sure to find it. 

Prof. B. J. Galloway, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture at Washington, spent a day at the College 
this week. His special field of study is diseases of 
plants, and his visit here is of peculiar interest 
to Prof. Kellerman and Assistant Swingle, with 
whom he has had extensive correspondence. He 
was the guest of Pies. Fairchild, whose son David 
is at work under his direction in Washington. 

Nine members of the Third-year class broke the 
ice for rhetorical exercises yesterday in chapel, 
with well-selected and well-delivered declamations. 
Prof. White announced that on account of this 
year's class being nearly twice as large as last 
year's, there will be seven divisions in place of 
four. A large number of visitors, among them 
several former students, favored the exercises with 
their presence. 

The sorghum in the field west of the college 
buihing has gone into the silo this week. With 
a patent cane-cutter in the field, laying two rows 
in bundles as fa-t as ir man can walk, energetic 
students to load, and a steam cutter to slice it into 
the silo, a score of tons can be canned for winter 
use in short order. Sorghum, ny the way, is an 
enormous crop this year. A stalk nineteen feet 
long graces the farm otlice at the barn. 

After deliberation and consultation with various 
interested farmers and others, the Faculty have re- 
luctantly given up the proposed institute and ex- 
hibition hinted at last week. The time at com- 
mand was so short, and so filled, too, with a host 
of cares for Professors and students, that it seemed 
impossible to secure either the attractions or the 
attendance desirable in such an undertaking. In 
some future year the plan may be perfected in 
time for a rousing round-up of the experimental 



seasbn. The 250 varieties of potatoes and 80 of 
tomatoes, 56 kinds of corn and over 200 of sor- 
ghum, would make a show of themselves. 

Prof. Failyer returned on Wednesday morning 
from his attendance upon court in Marion County. 
The case upon which he was called as an expert 
witness is a suit against the School Board of 
Peabody for damages supposed to arise from the 
emptying of the school-house sewer into a creek 
near. Prof. Failyer analyzed water from both 
above and below the sewer, and gave the results. 
He was supcenaed in behalf of the School Board. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

L. D. Buenting, Second-year in 1885-6, isstudy- 
ing law in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

P. Creager, Third-year in 1886-7, * s teaching at 
Jamestown, in Cloud County. 

Florence Spradling, Second-year in 1888-9, 
teaches near Greenleaf this year. 

Mattie I. Farley, '89, teaches this year in the 
schools of Fredonia, Wilson County. 

H. C. Ru»hmore, '79, is mentioned as one of 
the leading business men of Fort Payne, Alabama, 
where he has made his home. 

L. H. Dixon, '88, writes from Trinidad, Colo., 
that he is prospering, and is still in the employ 
of Bulger & Rapp, architects. 

D. G. Robertson, '87, has devised a receiving 
book for his office, Clerk of the District Court in 
Osborne County, which is highly commended. 

D. E. Bundy, '89, has been invited to take a 
place as instructor in Spencer Academy, a Mission 
School among the Choctaw Indians, at Nelson, 
Ind. Ter. 

Among familiar faces of former students at 
chapel yesterday were noticed these : Belle Cogs- 
well, Emma C. Deibler, Katie Spilman, Emma 
Knipe, and Maggie Purcell. 

J. U. Higinbotham, '86, was a caller this week 
with a friend from Nebraska, who could not help 
contrasting this College with the Agricultural De- 
partment of Nebraska University. 1 

A list of the Riley County teachers shows for- 
ty-eight who have been students at this College. 
Fifteen of these are graduates from the full course. 
It speaks well for the schools and well for the stu- 
dents. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The Standing Committees of the Faculty for 
the current year were announced last Monday, as 
follows : — 

Farmers' Institutes — Professors Failyer, Shel- 
ton, Popenoe, Walters, and Kellerman. 

Post-Graduate Courses — Professors Popenoe, 
Shelton, Failyer, Kellerman, and Walters. 

Museums — Professors Kellerman, Failyer, Pop- 
enoe, Graham, and Hood. 

Library — Professors Lantz, .Shelton, Failyer, 
Popenoe, and Olin. 

Examinations and Grades — Professors Graham, 
Lantz, Olin, Morrison, and White. 

Public Exercises — Professors Olin, Shelton. 
Brown, Morrison, and White. 

.Social and Literary Entertainments — Mrs. Ked- 
zie, Mrs. Winchip, Professors Brown, Morrison, 
and White. 

Buildings — Professors Hood, Failyer, Popenoe, 
Kellerman, and Walters. 

Catalogue, Blanks, etc. — Professors White, 
Lantz, Graham, Olin, and Thompson. 



THE ENROLLMENT. 
The enrollment this year is so far the largest in 
the history of the College. The following figures, 
showing the number present at the end of the sec- 
ond week in several years past, maybe interesting 

for comparisons in various ways: — 

1SS6 
Fourth -years 

Third-years 

Second -years 

First -years, A 

First-years, B 



4' 
99 
iro 

4» 



1SS7. 
27 
4S 

7' 

'71 
54 



1888. 

38 

M3 
140 

37 



1889. 
26 
66 

88 
'75 
43 



Total 
Milks 



366 

2(3 



Females 123 



37" 
249 

122 



333 
135 



397 
»54 
'43 



Mrs. Kedzie, one of the teachers in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, read a paper on food 
at a recent session of the American Science Asso- 
ciation in Toronto, Canada, w hich was not only 
highly complimented by those who subsequently 
discussed it, but by all the local papers. — Atchi- 
son Champion. Mrs. Kedzie' s paper is to be 
published in the proceedings of the Association. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Ionian Society.— President, Fannie Waugh ; Vice-President, Mamie 
Houghton; Recording Secretary, EflfieGilstrap; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall; Treasurer, Julia Pearce; Marshal, Dons 
Kinney; Critic, Alice Vail; Board ofDirectors— Anna McConnell, 
Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock. 

Webster Society.— President, E. T. Martin; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary, K. C. Davis; Corresponding Secietary, 
H. Darnell; Treasurer, C. A. Campbell; Marshal, W. P. Tucker; 
Critic, J. Davis ; Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, K. C. 
Davis, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday evening at 
eight o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, G. Vanzile; Vice-President, A. F. 
Cranston ; Secretary, R. J. Brock; Corresponding Secretary, C. Co- 
burn: Treasurer, A. K. Midgley ; Critic, Ben. Skinner; Marshal. C. 
W. Pape. Directors— Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
ston, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society— President, Emma Secrest; Vice-President, E. 
p. Smith ; Hecording Secretary, B. H. Pound ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie Mc- 
Donald ; Critic, W. W. Hutto ; Director, V. O. Armour. Meets every 
Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association.— President, W. H, Sanders; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap ; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Women's Christian Association.— .President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; RecordingSecretary.Callie Con- 
well ; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill ; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meels Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in Society Hall. 

Society Hall, Sept. 20th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by Vice-President Em- 
ma Secrest. Music by the Society. Mr. Victor Armour led in devo- 
tion. Roll-call. The officers elected one week' ago were installed. 
President Secrest delivered an able inaugural address. F. E. Way, 
W. W. Conners, J. A. Zimmerman, and Miss Emma Hopkins were 
initiated. Declamation, Miss Sarah Cottrell. Select reading, Miss 
Jennie Green. Debate, "Resolved. That the United States should 
abolish the military and naval academies at West Point and Annap- 
olis." Argued on the affirmative by B. H. Pound and W. E Lea; on 
the negative by R. D. Whaley and R. S. Reed. The Judges decided 
in favor of the negative. The Gleaner was presented by Miss Chris- 
tine Corlett. Recess. Instrumental music, Miss Corlett. Extempo- 
raneous speaking. Miscellaneous business The names of May Har- 
man, Bertha McNair.R. J. Orr, and J. F. Odle were proposed for mem- 
bership. Assignment of duties. Report of Critic. Reading of min- 
utes. Music, Miss Nellie McDonald, Miss Delpha Hoop, ai.d Miss 
Christine Corlett. Adjournment. G. L. C. 

Society Hall, September 21st. 
The first order of business that occupied ihe attention of the Ham- 
ilton Society was the installation of officers. Ex-President Borton 
was called on for a valedictory address. He thanked the Society for 
the attention paid him, and also for the way in which each member 
had performed his duty. After President Van Zile had taken the 
chair, an inaugural address was called for. In a few well -chosen 
words, the President outlined the history of the Society, showing 
what it had been, and what it was aL the present. After stating 
some of the objects which the Society should striveto attain, Mr. Van 
Zile resumed the chair. Percy Lel'and, C S. Manly, I. D. Parker, 
A. C. Newberger, M. L. Graves, and Mr Beach were duly elected 
members of the Society L. S. Strickler recited the speech of 
"Regulus before the Carthaginians". An essay entitled "Luck" was 
presented by A. K. Midgley. Mr. Gilstrap entertained the Society 
by rendering Napoleon's Farewell Address." The debate, question, 
"Will Ihe present organization of farmers relieve them of oppres- 
sion?" was argued on the affirmative by A. F. Cranston and A. E. 
Martin, and on the negative by 1!. Skinner and R. J. Brock, The 
Judges, Messrs. Yeoman, Balderston, and Criner, decided unanimous- 
ly in favor of the negative. After debate, recess of ten minutes was 
taken. Messrs. Balderston, Anderson, and Waugh played the My- 
oBotls Waltz. Under the order of new business, '.lie time of meet- 
ing was charged from 8 o'clock P. M., to 7:30 o'clock P. M. The 
musicians rendered another piece of music entitled "Elfin Waltz." 
Under extemporaneous speaking, F, A. Campbell and !•'. A. Waugh 
spoke of the music of the Society. Discussion on this subject was 
continued by several members of the Society. Adjourned E. C. C. 

Society Mali., September iSth, 
The Ionian Society was called to order by Ex- President Tunnel. 
Society joined in singing, followed by devotion and roll-call. Under 
the order of installation of officers, the officers elected at the previous 
meeting were installed. Music, a solo, by Anna McConnell. 
Select reading by Myrtle Harrington. The Oracle was presented 
by Effie Gilstrap. The discussion was opened bv Julia Pearce, 
:i"fter which other members took a spirited part. The Society then 
listened to instrumental music rendered by Misses Pearce, waugh, 
and Hunter. The names of Eda Hederstrom, Kate Pierce, Lizzie 
Meyers, Phoebe Turner, and Millie Frost were presented to the 
Society for membership, The usual routine of business was dis- 
posed of. Assignment of duties. Reading of minutes. Report of 
Critic. Roll-call with quotations. Adjourned. S. E. H. 

Society Hall, September ^ist. 
The Webster Society was called to order by Secretary, E. T. Mar- 
tin. II. M. Whitford was appointed temporary chairman. After 
the usual roll-call, C. A. Campbell led in devotion. The inaugur- 
ation of officers over, President Martin vas called on for an address. 
He responded by acknowledging the responsibility he felt by haying 
such trust riven to him by alluding to the past Work of the Society, 
and by appealing to the members for their united efforts in future 
work.' Mis remarks were well received. The question for debate 
was, "Resolved, That Inventions do no) benefit the condition of the 
laboring classes." Argued on the affirmative by J. W. Bridgman 
and I! II. l'ugh ; on the negative by C. A. Campbell and A. M. 
Wilkes. The question was decided in favor of the negative. Dec- 
lamations— "Preservation of Character" by W. H. Edelblute, and 
"New England" by J. A Davis Music, "The Mocking Bird." Mr. 
Scott whistled the part of the bird and Messrs. Gist, hdgerton, and 
Pugh accompanied on organ and violin. The piece was excellent, 
and was heartily received. The names cf h. M. S. Curtis, D. A. 
Webster, R. C Hunter, (leu, K. Ilelder, K. K Kistler, F. W. Ames, 
A. E. Campbell, and Wm. Towne were proposed as suitable persons 
desiring to become members. Discussions were given by A. S. 
Houghton about Cables; K. XV. Curtis on Mines; ad \V. I-. Swingle 
on Micro-organisms in the Air. There was a full attendance, 
especially of new students. All expressed themselves well 

satisfied. __^____ H ' **' 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 
Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Comnjissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasuer, at Topeka. Applica 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 
The Experiment Station should be addressed throngh the Director. 
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Chase Springs, Wallace County, is -building a 
brick school-house. 

The German Lutherans of Sylvan Grove are 
building a denominational school-house. 

The Kansas Academy of Science will hold its 
annual meeting at Wichita, October 24th to 26th. 

The Emporia School Board announces that it 
will prosecute parties who sell tobacco to minors 
nnder sixteen years of age. 

The State Normal School at Emporia expects to 
enroll 1,000 pupils this year. It started in 1864 
with nineteen scholars. 

The Board of Education has purchased about $75 
worth of school supplies, such as maps, tellurian 
globe, electroscope, air pump, etc., of the Nation- 
al School Furniture Co. — Osborne Journal. 

Mr. G. R. Wolf has about completed the plans 
and specifications for the new Presbyterian College, 
and it is now expected that work will begin at 
once in the construction of the edifice. — Hays City 
Times. 

The attendance at the Osborne city schools on 
Monday morning reached 323. This is as large 
an attendance as at the opening of the second month 
last year, and it will reach a considerably higher 
number by January. 

Reno County will spend a hundred and ten 
thousand dollars on schools this year. Only four 
counties spend more. They are Shawnee, Sedg- 
wick, Sumner, and Cowley. The total in the 
State is nearly three and three-quarters millions 
of dollars. — Hutchinson Interior-Herald. 

People who say that Lawrence has not grown 
for ten years will be nonplussed by the fact that 
the number of pupils enrolled in the public schools 
has increased from 1,618 in 1879 to 2,371 in 1889. 
The high school shows the most remarkable con- 
dition of that of any in the State, containing 237 
pupils. 

There are 200 more children in attendance at 
the Emporia schools than there were last year. 
D. W. Morris, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, says more room is absolutely necessary, 
and that the Board will have to rent a building 
somewhere until other and more permanent ar- 
rangements can be made. 

Thanks to Edw. F. Taylor of Wyandotte Coun- 
ty for a copy of the "Course of Study, Rules, Reg- 
ulations, and Suggestions" of his Count\ . It is a 
neat pamphlet, and full of good things for teach- 
ers, school officers, and parents. We regret that 
we have not space to quote more than the follow- 
ing: "Ordinarily the boys and girls in the dis- 
trict school should have plenty of exercise to keep 
them healthy and strong, but the attention of both 
parents and teachers is called to the matter of 
evening entertainments. The human body re- 
quires so much rest and sleep ; and the teacher or 
pupil who spends too many evenings "out late" 
must invariably suffer in school. Headaches, cross 
teachers, scoldings, and thrashings do no.t help 
any school to do honest work." 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental »r contingent ex- 
penses U charged. In a few special departments of Instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to t!ie Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their lirst year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 

the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy tree of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial training. 

Lessons in Instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to $14 a 
term, uncording to its length ; one a week, $0 to fS.jo. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with thu lirst lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the hook stores is, for die first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fouuth year, $3.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 35 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $100 to $200 a year. 



MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— Two larms ol 215 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields ot variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged tor experimental uses ; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet, for grain, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are ot stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery for shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 23 by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn -cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland -China swine. 
Farm implements of improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 
Horticulture and Entomology.— Orchards containing 273 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 30 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. % 

Small- fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 
Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap- 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection of 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall -charts, etc. Valu- 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. — A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an- 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relic*. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re- 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1,400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 
600. 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
and tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur. 
nished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma- 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 
Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $ ioo. 

Printiirg. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a p:iper cuttor. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraph)'. — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many instruments. Inventory, $1,01x1. . . 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases; 
worth $550. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments; 
valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containingovero.coo 
hound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
In connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-live 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periodi- 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ'pal daily 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 
$15,000. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms ( breech- 
loading cadet rilles, caliber .45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rilled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms, 
$^i». 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



'•Smut in Wheat and Oats" is the title of Bulletin Xo. 28 from 
Purdue University, Indiana. 

Michigan Agricultural College receives high commendations for 
its display at the Detroit Exposition this year. 

Prof. Geo. H. Cook, Director of the Experiment Station of New 
Jersey, died recently at New Brunswick. He was in his 72nd year. 

Bulletins Nos. 3, 4, 5, Vol. II. of the Ohio Experiment Station deal 
respectively with Silos, Ensilage, and Field Beets; Small Fruits and 
Picking Apples; Wheat Seeding, and a Test of Varieties of Wheat. 

The Eighteenth Annual Report of the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts for New Hampshire shows that 275 students have 
been connected with the institution since its opening, 134 of whom 
have graduated. The attendance during the past year was fifty, 
nine of whom were in the graduating class. A summary of occu- 
pations of graduates shows 38 in agricultural pursuits. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible in acquiring both intor- 
mation and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment into 
some definite line ot progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
practice in an industrial art ; and variation from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such differences as 
their necessities seem to call tor. The following gives the general 
scop **"«. but fuller explanations are found in the Annual 

Cataio a «t. • 

FIRST YEAR. 
Fall Term: Arithmetic. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term : Book - keeping. 

English Structure. 
United States History. 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing). 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fall Term : Algebra completed . 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
SpringTerm: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology. 
AnalyticalChemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and 'Garden or Dairy). 

THIRD YEAR. 
Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
General H istory . 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
SpringTerm: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
• Physics. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 
Industrial. 



Sprtxg Term : Geology. 

United States Constitution. 



Political Economy. 
Industrial. 

The daily routine requires chapel at S:3o A. M., and classes from 
8:50 A. M. to 1 P. M., as shown under " Class Hours." Class rhetoric- 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice a week. On ev- 
ery Friday afternoon, at 1 .30, all attend the public lecture or rhetor, 
ical exercises In chapel. 

Special Courses.— Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal Music. — All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction of the Faculty. Classesmeet on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 :3c r. M, The advanced class sharesin 
the music of public exercises during the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice of the student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training. — During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of war, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law ot 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mili- 
tary subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary infantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op 
tional, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorterthan one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 
seiui weekly drill for at least a year. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -hooks, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Slreet. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call, PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

MANHATTAN HANK.— E. H. Pui cell, banker. J.W.Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All hills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rales of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PUR CELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in pari of House -keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries', etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 



RE. LOFINCK deals in new arid-Second-hand Text-hooks and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 






'TWO of our specialities : — 

LADIES' FINE KID SHOES, $3.oo. 

MEN'S W. L. DOUGLAS CALF SHOE, $3.00 

We keep a very complete assortment of Men's, Women's, and 

Children's shoes of the best quality, and sell them at the lowest prices 

at which reliable goods can be sold. LESLIE H. SMITH'S SHOE 

STORE. 
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General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expetud ot all. Every student Is encouraged In the formation of 
sound character, l.v both precept anil example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repule. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are 111 session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student mav be il'sent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercise* OCCUPY fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

grades. 

Everv Friday, at 1 :jo P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third andlourth year classes. Once a week all the 
elates meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor 

reel expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of main 
years' Standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Wtbsltr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students* prayer- meeting is held >n a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 

churches of the city. 

Uranches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 

meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



THE Marsh Hawk ( Circus hudsonius, Linn.) 
is widely distributed in North America. It 
is found wherever there are stretches of meadow 
or prairie, but is most abundant near low marshes. 
In Kansas, it is one of the most common of our 
hawks. At all seasons of the year, it may be ob- 
served sailing over the fields in search of food. 
It flies very near the ground, and beats back and 
forth over the meadows or cornfields, hunting them 
as closely as a well-trained setter dog would do. 
It is this habit which gives it its popular name of 
harrier. 

The harrier is of medium size, and its upper parts, 
head, and breast, are of a pale blue color. Its un- 
der parts are white, and it has a conspicuous patch 
of white upon its upper tail coverts, or rump. This 
latter characteristic will enable anyone to distin- 
guish it, when flying, from every other species of 
hawk. 

It begins to build in April. The nest is placed 
upon the ground, and is composed of sticks, weeds, 
and grass loosely thrown together so as to form a 
small platform. Upon this the eggs, which are 
four to six in number, are laid. They are of a blu- 
ish white color, sometimes marked with dashes of 
purplish brown, more or less distinct. 

The food habits of the Marsh Hawk are well 
known to observers. Everywhere, at the same 
season, its food is essentially the same. This, in 
the summer, consists largely of orthopterous insects 
and small quadrupeds ; in the winter, of quad- 
rupeds, with an occasional small bird. There can 
be no possible question of the general usefulness 
of this species to the farmer. The Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has reported upon the 
examination of the stomachs of forty-six of these 
birds. Of these, ten contained remains of birds, 
twenty-four, mice ; nine, gophers or other mam- 
mals ; three, reptiles ; eight, insects ; and one was 
empty. Very similar results were obtained in a 
series of examinations by Dr. Warren of West Ches- 
ter, Pa. About twenty years ago, Prof. Aughey 
of Nebraska examined the contents of the stom- 
achs of six of these hawks, and foiind in them 395 
insects, of which 249 were locusts. Three of the 
six had also remains of reptiles, and one contained 
a young gopher. There was no trace of bird re- 
mains in any of them. 

With these facts before us, no one can hesitate 
to decide that the Marsh Hawk ought to be protect- 
ed. By referring to Section 1, Chapter 115, Ses- 
sion Laws of Kansas for 18S3, we find the follow- 
ing:— 

It shall be unlawful for any person or persons, at any time, except 
as herein-after provided, to catch, kill, trap, shoot, or ensnare, or to 
pursue with such intent, any wild bird, except the wild goose, duck, 
hawk (excepting the harrier), crow, blue-jay, snipe, curlew, plover, 
piper, bittern, heron, crane, and woodpecker. 

Now, the influences which affect legislation of 
this kind are past searching out. It isstrarge that 
the harrier should be excepted from the list, and 
yet not more strange than that the Legislature, 
which passes a law permitting the killing of hawks, 
and woodpeckers, — the latter certainly harmless, — 
should fail to include owls among the birds which 
may be destroyed. It will be observed that owls 
are protected by our law. This is proper and 
right; and the law protecting the harrier should be 
extended to several other species of hawks. 

But it is one thing to pass a law and quite an- 
other to bring about its general observance. In 
this vicinity, fully half the hawks killed are har- 
riers, and yet not a single prosecution under the 
law has ever taken place. To the ordinary hun- 
ter or farmer, a hawk is a hawk, and ought to be 
killed, and nothing that can be said to him will 
change his opinion. He plainly intimates to you 
that he prefers to remain in ignorance about the 



good qualities of either hawks or owls, and that he 
has no respect whatever for the law which denies 
him the privilege of shooting them. It is to be 
hoped that farmers and others will learn to distin- 
guish between the Marsh Hawk and other species, 
and hereafter protect them from wanton and un- 
lawful destruction. — Prof. Lantz. 



WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 

THE above is the heading of an article in a 
recent number of Frank Leslie's Illustrat- 
ed Newspaper, from which I quote: — 

Up to a recent period but little attention was paid to the course of 
studies in our public schools. Within the past few years, however, 
public attention has been directed to the subject, and recent changes 
in the curriculum, even of the lower departments, are of the most 
striking character. 

We may expect more and greater changes in 
the near future. The air is vocal with earnest 
and prolonged discussion, by both parents and 
teachers, concerning the courses of study to be 
pursued at school and college. Is our curriculum 
susceptible of improvement ? is a question engag- 
ing the thoughtful consideration of more teachers 
and school boards, today, than ever before. 

In glancing over the curriculums of our public 
schools especially, we find that the physical, the 
aesthetic, and the moral sides of an education are 
very much slighted ; we discover that more time 
and attention is given to what is termed mental 
discipline, than to all else combined. 

The demand for more physical and aesthetic cul- 
ture in the common schools is rapidly growing, and 
we are glad to know that the School Board of our 
own city has seen the "writing on the wall," and are 
now thoughtfully considering the question, Shall 
vocal music have a place in the curriculum of our 
public schools? That vocal music deserves a 
place in our educational system may be shown by 
the following and other reasons: It contributes 
to health by insisting upon physical training, hap- 
pily combining vocal and gymnastic drill ; it edu- 
cates the senses and cultivates the aesthetic taste, 
the love for the beautiful and true in nature and 
art ; it is a valuable mental discipline ; it aids in 
securing good discipline in school, and assists in 
the moral training of the young. 

Let us consider first its influence on the health 
of a child. At the very foundation of good sing- 
ing lies correct respiration ; it is, in fact, the chief 
corner stone of all voice culture. May I say here 
that outside the medical profession there are but 
few persons who properly appreciate the import- 
ance of thorough, active, and systematic respira- 
tion. 

Teach a child to breathe correctly, so that it be- 
comes a habit through life, and you have made him 
invulnerable to the attacks of very many of the 
diseases flesh is heir to. 

Man may exist for days and weeks without 
water or food, but, deprived of oxygen, he can live 
but a few seconds ; and as this life-giving element 
is received alone through the lungs, how important 
it is that our respiration be deep, systematic, and 
vigorous. This habit of correct breathing is of 
value not simply because it brings into the lungs 
a greater amount of air, quickening the circulation 
and purifying the blood, but because, by it, a 
greater number of the vital organs are brought in- 
to use than by any other action of which the hu- 
man body is capable. 

Free, unrestricted respiration in pure air aids 
digestion ; and as good health, good nature, and 
almost every other good thing depends on good 
digestion, let us see to it that our children are not 
ignorant on this subject. 

Voice culture has a work to do in quickening 
the sense of hearing, training the ear to accuracy 
of pitch and to an appreciation of musical sounds. 
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which no other agency can accomplish. Occa- 
sionally we hear this objection:' "Some people 
have no ear for music, and the training which you 
suggest for general use in school will be valuable 
only to part of those who take it." There are 
some persons, we acknowledge, who hear with 
perfect distinctness, and yet are deaf to all varia- 
tions in pitch ; deaf to all musical modulations — 
who cannot distinguish between noise and tone ; 
but for this class even there is hope, and for this 
class we would urge the study of music most 
strongly, because in most cases by careful training 
this deficiency may be remedied, as is proven by 
the experience of every observing teacher. 

Is it right or generous to compel children to go 
through life deprived of a sense through which 
comes so much of purest enjoyment, simply for 
the lack of a little cultivation ? 

As a mental discipline, music is inferior to no 
other school exercise. Observe a class of children 
singing a new song at sight : if the mind is dis- 
turbed by any other thought, the pitch or rhythm 
or both, is lost, and failure results. Success re- 
quires the most careful attention, rapid and accu- 
rate thinking, and complete concentration of mind. 

As an aid in securing good discipline by its re- 
fining influence, all teachers of experience will 
testify that music has often brought order and 
quiet out of chaos and confusion when both coax- 
ing and scolding would have failed. In a school 
where music is a daily exercise, the rod will sel- 
dom be used, for good music awakens a spirit of 
good will, creates a love for the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, thus assisting in the moral train- 
ing of all who are subject to its influence. 

From the foregoing and many other reasons 
which might be given, may we not rightly con- 
clude that vocal music has power to benefit every 
side of the child's nature? In the considera- 
tion of the various systems of preparatory educa- 
tion, we think that system the most nearly per- 
fect which neglects no part of a many-sided de- 
velopment ; and those studies which contribute 
most toward this ena deserve to rank as the most 
important. — Prof. Brown. 



MANAGEMENT OF FARMERS' CLUBS. 

E. H. Collins in the Ohio Farmer has these good 
hints as to managing farmers' clubs: — 

"The part taken by different persons, as shown 
by many instances, depends largely on the infor- 
mality of the meeting, the wording of the pro- 
gramme and questions, etc. If parliamentary rules 
are adhered to, one can lock everything up so 
tight that the fire of inspiration will not kindle, 
and there are many who have words to say only 
when warmed up by animated talk of others. Af- 
ter such have once "talked out in meeting" they 
are quite willing to do so again. Very much de- 
pends on the presiding officer. If he is clumsy, 
and not accustomed to teaching so as to keep a 
sort of skeleton programme in mind running a little 
ahead of the exercises, your meeting is dead, and 
the club soon ruined. He should, by appropriate 
questions or remarks, direct the discussion in as def- 
inite a line as possible, without marring or cutting 
any one's feelings ; otherwise the talk will ramble 
and become uninteresting." 



A WHEAT TRUST. 



The farmers are starting a "trust" on wheat. 
They will not call it by that name, but a trust it will 
nevertheless be in effect. They have already sent 
forth the request that no farmer shall sell his wheat 
for less than one dollar per bushel. In a recent 
meeting at Topeka, Kansas, they issued a call for 
a convention of delegates from all the wheat-grow- 
ing districts of the Mississippi Valley, to be held 
in St. Louis the last week of October. This is to 
"discuss measures for relief and to form a wheat- 
growers' association." It is certain that farmers 
have just as much right as any other interest to or- 
ganize for the purpose of making consumers pay 
higher prices for their products. One of the prac- 
tical difficulties will be that of satisfying men who 
cannot afford to withhold their grain from market. 
Some way of advancing money in such cases will 
have to be devised. After that, nothing but ac- 



tual experiment will prove whether Great Britian 
and Europe will pay such. prices as will net i dol- 
lar per bushel at his market to each of our farm- 
ers for his wheat. If the foreigners can obtain 
supplies elsewhere cheaper, our farmers will have 
to limit their production to the needs of home con- 
sumption. — School and Home. 



THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. 

The century which is rapidly drawing to a close 
is appropriately called the age of steam ; that 
which will soon be ushered in will be the age of 
electricity. In all probability people are now liv- 
ing who will ride from Savannah to New York 
between the rising and setting of the sun. In- 
stead of many cars, there will probably be two or 
three cars to the train, and many trains. The 
heavy "moguls" that are now the pride of the 
railroad company will no longer pound the life out 
of the rails, so to speak, or shake bridges and tres- 
tles to pieces. Every second or third car, possi- 
bly every one, will carry a motor, taking its power 
from stationary dynamos placed at intervals along 
the track. The loads will be lighter, and, there- 
fore, the grades may be made heavier. The 
tracks of other roads and public and private road- 
ways will be crossed either by tunnels or bridges, 
and the danger at grade crossings will be obviat- 
ed ; and an unbroken line of fencing will other- 
wise protect the trains. This lightning method 
of travel will be both safer and quicker than the 
present one — Savannah ( Ga. ) News. 

HOW TO PRESERVE BUTTER. 
Mrs. J. G. Otis of this county exhibited a sam- 
ple of her handiwork at the fair in the way of pre- 
served butter. She had put away samples of gran- 
ulated butter in June and July of the present year. 
The butter was washed thoroughly but not worked, 
then in the granulated form put into brine in glass 
jars, the air excluded as in fruit jars, and kept in 
a cool, dark place. Just before bringing to the fair, 
she removed the brine from the June jars, immers- 
ed the granulated mass in fresh buttermilk, then 
removed it, worked the butter out, made the butter 
into a cake. She did the same with the July butter, 
and brought with it a cake of fresh butter. Ex- 
perts tasted the different samples and pronounced 
them all first-class butter of equal quality. — 
Kansas Farmer. 



LIGHT HOGS. 

The light-weight hog promises to beco ne fash- 
ionable. The large, fat, greasy porker which used 
to delight the grower, arouse the admiration of the 
neighborhood, and excite the active competition of 
the buyers, is surely giving place to the smaller, 
more solid, and sweeter-meated pig. This is the 
result of several factors, two of which are the sub- 
stitution of cotton-seed oil for lard, and the rapidly 
growing taste for the sweeter, more healthful meat 
which is found in the young and smaller pig. The 
southern cotton-field can produce lard cheaper than 
the northern hog-grower can, therefore the latter 
must turn his attention more to the production of 
pork and less to that of lard. Breeding, rearing, 
and feeding should be conducted with a view to 
this result. — Farm, Stock, and Home. 



SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 
The report of the British Royal Education 
Commission assumes that if the object of elemen- 
tary education be the fitting of pupils in general 
for those duties which they will most probably be 
called on to perform, instruction in science is only 
second in importance to instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The soundness of this 
view is illustrated by the fact, also declared in the 
report, that the preponderance of opinion among 
the teachers examined is that no subject is better 
calculated to awaken the interest and intelligence 
of the pupils than science. — Popular Science 
Monthly. 

TRAINING OF FARMERS' CHILDREN. 
Many farmers overlook or neglect the best crop 
of all — the children. The training of these is of 
far more importance than the culture of every- 
thing else that grows out of the ground or in it. 
Any one who will recall to mind all his acquaint- 
ances from childhood up, and note the difference 
between them in after life, will be astonished by 
the evidence thus afforded of what superior men 
and women proper early training makes ; I mean 
those who have been educated physically, men- 
tally, morally, and technically, making a harmo- 
nious whole. — Arias, in New Tork Tribune. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Saline County farmers are holding their wheat 
for higher prices. They say they are able to hold 
it until spring if necessary. 

Fully seventy-five threshers are at work in this 
county daily, and yet up to this date less than one- 
sixteenth of our wheat crop has been threshed. — 
Ellsworth Democrat. 

An artesian well has been put down at the 
school house this week. The flow is rather weak 
at present, . but it can probably be improved. — 
Spring Lake Hornet. 

Secretary Rusk, who recently visited the various 
sugar factories in the State, has made the announce- 
ment that he is surprised and gratified with the 
prospect of the sugar industry in Kansas. 

A large body of white limestone of the very 
finest quality for building purposes has been found 
near Webb City. It is said to be of much the 
same nature as the famous Bedford (Indiana) 
stone, but firmer. 

A man in Kingman County sold his peach crop 
of about 200 bushels at 40 cents per bushel, and 
they were all shipped to Colorado. That is the 
way that money growson trees in Kingman County. 
— Winjield Courier. 

Prof. Vasey, Botanist of the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, visited Garden City in 
the interest of the experimental grass farm. He 
is reported as having expressed great satisfaction 
with the progress made thus far. 

Farmers are beginning to prepare for storing the 
vast crop of corn, and hundreds of new cribs are 
being built in this neighborhood. Wagon load af- 
ter wagon load of lumber goes out every day for 
that purpose. — Whitewater Tribune. 

Over 130,000 bushels of corn and oats have 
been shipped from Axtell during the past year by 
the elevators, and it is safe to say 10,000 bushels 
have been shipped by other parties, and probably 
another 10,000 of wheat, flax, millet, etc., or a to- 
tal of at least 150,000 bushels. 

G. S. Porter is harvesting his broom-corn crop. 
He says the corn is quoted at $100 per ton for the 
best to $80 for the lowest. Mr. Porter says that 
part of his corn will go fully one-fifth of a ton per 
acre and of the finest quality, which will bring $20 
per acre. — Burlington Independent. 

E. L. Halliday brought a fine lot of pears to 
town. Three of them left at this office weighed 
forty-four ounces. The tree from which they came 
bore six bushels last season and about four this 
year. It is one of his own grafting, the scions be- 
ing grafted onto an apple root. — Ccdarvale Star. 

J. E. Martin has contributed the greatest wonder 
of the day to our exhibit, in the shape of a White 
Bermuda sweet potato, five feet and five inches 
long, and seven and one- half inches in circumfer- 
ence. This is a genuine potato, and no fraud about 
it in any way or manner. Think of it ! A sweet- 
potato nearly five and one-half feet long! — Louis- 
burg Herald. 

An addition has recently been made to the food 
plants produced in this country, which in time may 
prove a strong rival of Indian corn. The new 
plant is the sweet cassava of the tropics. It is 
very productive, and good land will give at least 
ten tons of cassava root per acre. Its main use is 
for conversion into starch, tapioca, and glucose, al- 
though it can be utilized in a number of ways. — 
Wilson Echo. 

It is nothing for Kansas to raise two big crops 
of corn in one year. Erastus Ruse, living in 
Rock Township, planted ten acres of corn in 
wheat stubble after the crop had been harvested. 
The corn is now in roasting ear, and will go from 
thirty to forty bushels per acre. The ears are long 
and well filled, and if winter does not come too 
soon will mature and make one of the best crops 
ever raised. — Winjield Courier. 

The county displays at the Kansas State Fair 
last week were worthy of all praise, and in the 
awards, Wyandotte County came out first, Shawnee 
second, Ellis third, Jewell fourth, and Kiowa fifth. 
In the awards for fruit, Allen County scored a vic- 
tory, Jewell following for second place. The dis- 
play of fruits by individuals was also large, and 
goes to prove that the Prairie State can produce 
good fruit if she cannot produce lumber. — Live- 
stock Indicator. 
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CALENDAR. 

1869-90, 

Kal! Term — September nth to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 

Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to Invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission. 
era and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Ilessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



Mrs. Winchip was in Topeka one day last week. 

Miss Agnes Fairchild spent part of last week in 
Topeka. 

The carpenters and painters have wrought 
quite a change in Secretary Graham's house. 

According to the Manhattan Republic, Prof. Ho- 
fer has been granted a patent on a new out-door 
game called Ringolo. 

Mr. J. E. Harms, editor of the McPherson 
Anzeiger, with a friend, Mr. Isaac F. Wiens, 
were among our visitors on Friday. 

Ex-Superintendent of Printing, Geo. F. Thomp- 
son, is a candidate for Clerk of Riley County, 
with, so report says, good chances of success. 

Many of the hundred ladies who are attending 
the State Convention of the Young Ladies' Chris- 
tian Association visited the College this week. 

Base-ball nines from the Fourth-year and Third- 
year Classes were pitted against each other yester- 
day, resulting in a draw game on account of dark- 



ness. 
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Two handsome volumes — Nos. i and 2 — of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Herd-Book come to 
us this week from Mr. Thos. McFarlane, Secre- 
tary, "with the compliments of the American Ab- 
erdeen-Angus Breeders' Association." 

The Virginia creeper is taking on its rich au- 
tumnal hues to the admiration of all visitors ; and 
we who see the vine daily witness the changing 
tints with more of pleasure in the sight than sorrow 
that cold winter is heralded by the falling leaves. 

President Fairchild received a telegram Tues- 
day afternoon stating that his oldest brother, Ed- 
win II., President of Berea College, Berea, Ky., 
was lying at the point of death. President left 
the same night; and, if not delayed on the way, 
reached Berea Thursday evening. 

Nineteen feet and two inches, to be accurate, is 
the height of a stalk of sorghum of the Golden Rod 
variety which now graces the walls of the farm of- 
fice. We wait patiently for some brother of the 
quill to tell us of any sort of an annual growth that 
equals this elongated streak of sorghum of ours. 

Last week brought a busy season of ensilage 
making to an end. All told, 230 tons of "cattle 
krout" have been stowed away in three silos, corn 
and sorghum in nearly equal portions having been 
used. It is interesting to note that on Saturday, 
the 21st, a force, mostly of students, ensiloed 
about forty tons of sorghum, at a cost of less than 
forty-five cents per ton. 

The writer was pleased to meet Mr. T. T. 
Hawkes, former Superintendent of the Mechani- 
cal Department, while he was in Manhattan last 
week. Mr. Hawkes seemed to be, in fact, said he 
was, enjoying good health, and that he was in good 
spirits his cheery words testified. He is still at 
Little Rock, engaged in carpentry, for which he 
cherishes a fond regard. 

The long stretch of plats of forage plants, now 
in full luxuriance of seed leaf and stem in field 
No. 4, at the rear of the Mechanical Building, af- 
fords just now a striking and most pleasing spec- 
tacle in vegetable growth. Rice corn, kafnrcorn, 
pearl millet, cow peas, teosinte, seredella, dhourra, 
sorghums saccharine and non-saccharine, all in 
great variety, make up the show. 

A delicately printed card, just received, an- 
nounces the wedding of Prof. T. H. Dinsmore 
of the State Normal School to Miss Minnie Cur- 
tiss of Syracuse, N. Y. The many friends of Prof. 
Dinsmore throughout the State will join in con- 
gratulations upon the occurrence of this most hap- 
py event, and in wishes for the long continuance 
of the wedded life so auspiciously begun. 

Mr. Simon Emerick of Alexandersville,0., vis- 
ited the College this week on a tour of inspection 



among the various agricultural colleges of the 
West, with a view to seeing where his son can best 
pursue a post-graduate course in agriculture after 
having completed a Latin-scientific course at Wit- 
tenberg College, Ohio. Mr. Emerick thinks that 
he may find it profitable to settle here with his 
family for a time. 

The wonders of the phonograph were shown up 
by Prof. Hood during the public hour and a half 
yesterday in a way that would have delighted Edi- 
son himself. A clear yet succinct account of the 
steps in the growth of Edison's idea, and the prin- 
ciples involved, were followed by a most enter- 
taining exhibition of the powers of the instrument 
itself, making altogether a discourse full of new 
things to all present. 

A good deal of the products of the farm have 
recently been sold to persons living in widely sep- 
arated sections of the State. Berkshires have 
gone to Chas. Kleiner, Riley ; C. L. Thomas, 
Dwight ; and C. A. Moherman of Wellsville ; and 
Poland-Chinas to Jas. Ryan, Fancy Creek, and 
E. W. Moon of May Day. Seed wheat has also 
been in brisk demand, considerable quantities 
going to Sumner, Montgomery, Labette, Mitchell, 
and other Kansas counties. 

The immensity of the Kansas harvest this year 
only begins to dawn upon one as he enters the har- 
vest field. We have already told of yields of 
wheat of over fifty bushels per acre, and now our 
corn crop promises, with yields of ninety and one 
hundred bushels per acre, made in the case of sev- 
eral sorts, to do a like job of record-breaking. But 
it is in harvesting green crops for the silo that the 
crop shows itself most impressively ; for example, 
we have taken twenty and even twenty-five tons 
per acre of corn from large areas, and the sorghum 
has done nearly or quite as well, while the crop of 
teosinte, which has for the most part, kept our 
herd several days, has yielded at the rate of thirty- 
one tons per acre. 

Prof. Shelton returned from Hutchinson and 
Liberal on Tuesday morning. The institute held 
at Hutchinson on Friday and Saturday was not al- 
ways as well attended as it should have been, al- 
though the discussions were carried on in excellent 
spirit and the interest never for an instant flagged. 
The condition of things in Southwestern Kansas 
is reported as most discouraging ; that region hav- 
ing had almost uninterrupted dry and hot weather 
since about the middle of June. This is likely to 
prove a serious matter for the great sugar factories 
erected at Mineola, Meade, Arkalon, and Liberal. 
Not only has but little of the cane planted made a 
crop, but the quality of the same, as reported by 
the Government Chemist, is inferior, a large pro- 
portion of the small amount offered having so far 
been rejected as worthless for sugar-making. The 
mills in Southwestern Kansas will be able to do 
but little this year beyond testing their new ma- 
chinery. 

THE WEATHER FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The mean temperature for Septt-mber, 1889, 
was 63. 19 . Of the thirty preceding Septembers, 
five have been cooler, — 1866, '68, '69, '83, and 
'85, — the coolest being in '68, the mean being 
60. 73 . The mean temperature for the series of 
30 Septembers is 67. 14° (September of '65 no 
record). The highest mean was in September of 
'63, and was 73.18°. September of '89 is, there- 
fore, 3.95° below the average. 

The highest temperature for the month, and for 
the summer, was 101 , on the third; the lowest, 
30°, on the 26th — a range of 71°. A light frost 
was reported on the lowlands on the morning of the 
16th. A decided frost was observed on the morn- 
ing of the 27th. 

Rain fell on four d lys. The total for the month 
was 1. 917 inches, which is 1.367 inches below the 
average. The greatest September rain-fall record- 
ed is that of 1861, being 8.06 inches, and the least 
"is that of i860, being but .35 of an inch. 

The run of wind for the month was 5,206 miles 
(one day's record being lost). This gives a mean 
daily velocity of 179.5 miles and a mean hourly ve- 
locity of 7.48 miles. The highest velocity obtained 
during the month was 27 miles per hour on the af- 
ternoon of the third between 4 and 5 o'clock. The 
highest daily velocity was 416 miles on the third. 
(This was the day the thermometer registered 101 . 
An exceedingly hot windy day). The lowest 
daily velocity was 73 miles on the 20th. — Assist- 
ant Chemist Breese. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Mary E. Cottrell, Third-year student last year, 
was a visitor Thursday. 

Elizabeth L. Stingley has been compelled to 
leave College on account of ill health. 

Susan A. Noyes, Second-year student in 1888- 
89, spent Thursday with College friends. 

W. L. Morse, Third-year in 1887-88, has re- 
turned with the intention of finishing the course. 

Word comes indirectly of the marriage of J. R. 
Miller, student in 1885-86. He is engaged in Y. 
M. C. A. work at Atchison. 

Prof. W. E. Whaley, '86, Principal of the Man- 
hattan Schools, has secured a copyright a month- 
ly and term record for the use of teachers. 

J. W. Van Deventer, '86, in a letter of good 
cheer from Imperial, Neb., mentions the marriage, 
at Mehama, Oregon, of W. R. Wyatt, Second- 
year in 1886-87. 

Geo. L. Clothier, a second-year student, being 
threatened with fever, of which he was ill last 
year, has thought it best to drop out in the hope 
of warding off the disease. 

E. H. Kern, '86, of Mankato, called this week 
for the first time since he graduated, and found 
much that was familiar despite the rapid improve- 
ment of grounds and buildings. 

Daniel B. Brummit, student in 1886-87, ls * ne 
author of a "pome" entitled "A Song of Kan- 
sas," sung by students of Baker University to the 
air, "My Country 'tis of Thee." 

C. E. Helmick and C. E Mails, former students, 
and who have of late achieved considerable prom- 
inence in Y. M. C. A. circles, have been appoint- 
ed missionaries to the Congo country. 

Lieut. Eli A. Helmick, Fourth Infantry, U. S. 
A., Second-year in 1882, is to be married, in No- 
vember, to Miss Lizzie Clarke of Newport, R. I., 
who was a Second-year in 18S3. Old friends here- 
abouts will join in wishing for these young people 
all the joy and worth which their young lives 
seem so abundantly to promise. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Society Hall, September 27th. 
The Ionian Society was culled to order by President Waugh. All 
joined in singing "Dennis," followed by devotion. After roll-call, 
the following members were initiated: Misses Turner, Pierce, and 
Frost. The next in order was music, which was a duet, "The Curfew 
Bell," sang by Mamie Houghton and Anna McConnell; music com- 
mittee, Anna McConnell. Select reading, entitled "Two Neighbors," 
was read by Susie Hall. The Oracle was presented by Alice 
Vail. The programme closed with music, a quartette, composed of 
Misses Pearce, Kinney, Houghton, and McConnell. Under the head 
of unfinished business, the report of the committees was accepted. 
Under new business, Miss Whitney gave notice that the following 
week she would make a motion to adu a new article to the constitu- 
tion. The article was then read to the Society. The names of Laura 
Barr and Fanny Kimbel were proposed for" membership. Assign- 
ment of duties. The minutes were read and approved. The report 
of the Critic was then listened to. Roll-call with quotations from 
several prominent authors, after which the Society adjourned. 

S. E. H. 

Hamilton Hall, September 28th. 
When President Van Zile called the Society to order the room was 
well rilled with students, there being a number of visitors. The first 
business that occupied umb ,>ttention of the Society was a report by 
the Board of Directors recommending C D. Adams, N. G. White, and 
H. R. Phillips as suitable persons to Become members of the Society. 
The report was received, and the gentlemen were elected members. 
An essay by B. Bateman, entitled "My Excursion to an Indian 
Dance," was received with applause, b. A. Waugh presented the 
question, "Should the owners of the Johnstown reservoir be held 
responsible?" The speaker related the circumstances of the flood. 
The dam had been condemned by competent engineers who pro- 
nounced it very poor in construction. For this the owners were to 
blame. F. A. Campbell began the negative by giving a touching 
description of the horrors of the floodT When the dam broke the 
inhabitants of the vallev were warned in time to save themselves from 
the horrible deluge. E. M. Blachly further continued the argu- 
ment affirmative. R. Snyder, after reviewing some points, gave 
evidence showing that the affirmative was incorrect. In his second 
speech Mr. Waugh denied the assertion that the dam was built as a 
feeder for the canal. He closed by reading extracts from a book en- 
titled, "The Johnstown Horror." The debate was closed by Mr. 
Campbell. He read some notes of the flood from newspapers of that 
time. The debate was interesting, and the speakers held the atten- 
tion of their audience. The Judges decided unanimously in favor of 
the negative. Kecess, ten minutes. M. G. Riddell next favored the 
Society with a declamation, entitled " Back From College." Messrs. 
Waugh and Coburn rendered a piece of music entitled " Summer 
Day Waltz." C. P. Hartley gave a select reading from one of the 
late papers. James E. Thackrey presented the Society paper, the 
Recorder. The editorial showed thought and careful preparation on 
the part of the editor. A select extract from the pen of an eminent 
author was read by T. D. Hogbin. Propositions for membership be- 
ing in order, the names of b. A. Thackrey, G. H. Wheeler, G. T. 
Umbarger, C. S. Ginter, Frank Yeoman, T. W. Avers, and A. T. Ells- 
worth were proposed. In behalf of the outgoing Board of Directors, 
H. B. Gilstrap made a brief report of the business transacted by the 
Board. Brief report by the Critic. Adjournment. E. C C. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special In- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron- work, Printing, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term In the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
termi of the second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 
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The Wesleyan University at Salina opened with 
over 200 students in attendance. 

The public schools of Larned had to be closed 
last week on account of the prevalence of diph- 
theria at that place. 

Mr. J. D. McClaren, a graduate of the State 
University, has received the Professorship of Nat- 
ural Science at Maryland University. 

Conway Springs is building a normal school 
building, and is expecting to receive students and 
provide teachers by the close of this month. 

The State School Fund Commissioners will not 
now purchase school-district bonds unless a 
majority of all the electors residing in the district 
cast their ballots in favor of the issue. 

Marshall County has adopted a uniformity in 
school books. This list contains Ray's Arithmetic 
and Algebra, McGuffey's Readers, Hyde's Gram- 
mars, Eclectic Geographies, Reed's Spellers, and 
Webster's Dictionaries. 

The Atchison County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, under the Presidency of Regent Wheeler, 
has issued a programme for its nineteenth annual 
meeting, which gives promise of much good. The 
meeting is held this year at Arrington. 

The School Board of Russell have purchased a 
full set of maps, White's Manikin, McGuffey's 
Reading Charts, and Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary for each of the four schools of their District, 
besides purchasing two new teachers' desks and 
three globes. 

Our neighbors just over the State line say that 
Kansas City, Mo., has opened the fall term in 30 
buildings with 290 teachers and 42,920 children of 
school age. They add that five new school build- 
ings are in the hands of contractors, and that the 
school bonds are selling at 2% per cent premium. 

Highland University begins the work of another 
year with over one hundred students, — an unusual- 
ly large proportion of the new students being from 
a distance. Prof. W. C. Carruth, from Clinton, 
New York, comes to fill the chair of ancient lan- 
guages, and Rev. A. B. Irwin, pastor of the church 
at Highland, has been elected President pro tern. 

The State Convention of the Christian Church, 
which met in Topeka last week, raised, by per- 
sonal pledges, $30,000, completing the endowment 
for the Garfield University at Wichita of $100,000. 
It was a marvelous thing to do, for that Church is 
not strong in this State. The students of the Uni- 
versity and their literary societies pledged $4,000. 
The Professors and other citizens of Wichita gave 
$5,000, besides generous donations previously 
made. — Exchange. 

In response to the cordial invitation of citizens 
of Wichita, the Kansas Academy of Science will 
meet in that city, beginning at 9 A. M., October 
24th. Members or others will forward to the Sec- 
retary, at earliest convenience, titles of their pro- 
posed contributions to the programme, in order that 
final announce ments may he made at once. Ef- 
forts f.re being made to secure reduced rates of 
railroad fare to those in attendance. Prof. Pop- 
enoe of the Kansas State Agricultural College is 
Secretary of the Academy. 

"Money talks." The wills of President Bar- 
nard and Professor Loomis tell the story of their 
opinion of the value of a university. President 
Barnard has left all his property, perhaps $80,- 
000, to Columbia College, partly for a fellowship 
in science and partly to endow the scientific de- 
partment of the library. Professor Loomis' 8 will 
leaves all his property, supposed to be a quarter 
of a million dollars, ultimately, and a third of it 
immediately, to the astronomical department of 
Yale College. Professor Loomis earned his prop- 
erty by writing text-hooks, and increased it by a 
frugal scholarly life. Both these gentlemen gave 
their lives to the service to which they now give 
their property. This is their testimony to the im- 
portance of science in university instruction and 
of scientific research, and it is an illustration, in a 
single department of the great field of human de- 
velopment, of what intelligent and far-sighted men 
can do, and ought to do, for the public. The les- 
son is not alone for the small, very small class of 
rich college teachers. — New Tork Independent. 



TRUE BRAVERY. 

Mr. Welch's history teaches us a lesson how to 
meet life's troubles. Just as he gained a reputa- 
tion and a good income seemed assured him, he 
was attacked with cancer on his tongue. But the 
awful disease never checked his witty pen. It was 
his calling to make the world smile, to cheer the 
sad-hearted, to smooth out the wrinkles from the 
troubled brow, and he would not let his benefi- 
cent work be arrested by his own keen suffering 
and crushing anxieties. The cancer was cut out, 
and, though his speech was badly affected, he la- 
bored on as cheerily as in the earlier days. After 
two years a second cancer appeared on the breast. 
This gave the terrible revelation that the disease 
was in his system, and could not be eradicated. 

But his family were to be provided for, a wife 
and four children, the eldest but eight. " I can- 
not stop to think of myself," said the brave man, 
as he courageously toded on. The editor of Life 
remarks that often, as his manuscript was taken 
from the envelope, it smelled of the anaesthetic of 
some painful surgical operation. He bore his 
troubles all himself, and the reader who was 
cheered by his witty lines was never allowed to 
suspect through what agony they came. The man 
was a hero, and the story may teach us all that 
whether it be our work in life to prepare sermons, 
or to paint pictures, or saw wood, we should do it 
with our might. This one, who amuses us with 
his writing, preaches us a sermon in his life. — New 
York Evangelist. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and «fficiency a In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops, and offices are opened allernoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerot 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid for unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ot labor— upon work for the pro 
fit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ol students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
(or their employment. So far as practicable, the work ol the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work In the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way I h rough College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and seal ol the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, foi the larger part of their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor ; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner, 

Hills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasuer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tion* for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at le;wt fourteen years of age, and able to pas* a satisfactory ex 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Thove applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered;. but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given nere. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible in acquiring both Inform 
mation and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment into 
some definite line ot progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
practice in an industrial art ; and variation from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such differences as 
their necessities seem to call for. The following gives the general 
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Fall Term: 



Winter Term, 



Spring Term, 



but fuller explanations are found in the Annual 

FIRST YEAR. 

Arithmetic. 
English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 

Industrial, 
Rook-keeping. 
English Structure. 
United States History. 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 

Industrial. 
Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing). 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fall Term: Algebra completed. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term; Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
Spring Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy). 



Fall Term: 



Winter Term. 



Spring Term : 



THIRD YEAR. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomy ana Physiology. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 
Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 

Industrial. 



FOURTH YEAR. 
Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology, 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Geology. 

United States Constitution. 
Political Economy. 
Industrial. 
The daily routine requires chapel at S:y> A. M., and classes Irom 
S;?o A. M. to 1 P. M., as shown under " Class Hours." Class rhetoric- 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice a week. On ev- 
ery Friday afternoon, at 1:30, all attend the puhlic lecture or rhetor- 
ical exercises in chapel. 

Special Courses.— Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal Music— All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction of the Faculty. Classes meet on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 :,(o P. M. The advanced class shares in 
the music of public exercises during the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice of the student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
lessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training. — During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of war, to show the organization ol the militia, and the militia law of 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mili- 
tary subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary intantry drill, including the school of the soldier, coinpanv, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op 
tional, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorter than one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 
seiui weekly drill for at least a year. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

FOX'S HOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered^ in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFTNCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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WO of our specialities : — 
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LADIES' FINE KID SHOES, $2.00. 

MEN'S W. L. DOUGLAS CALF SHOE, $3.00 

We keen a very complete assortment of Men's, \V omen's, and 

Children's shoes of the best quality, and sell them at the lowest prices 

at which reliable goods can be sold. LESLIE H. SMITH'S SHOE 

STORE. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be anient wilhout excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shoArs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from Ihem is noted in the 

grades. 

Every Friday, at I =30 p. m„ the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, com posed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



MILES'S SILOS, ENSILAGE, AND SILAGE.* 

THE literature of the silo is the striking fact of 
recent agricultural discussion. New books, 
bulletins, essays, and newspaper articles innumer- 
able bearing on the only method of preserving 
green fodder have appeared in the last two or 
three years, while scraps of information bearing 
on the same theme are caught up and published 
and republished in periodical publications of every 
class having general circulation. All this does 
not prove that the silo has come "to stay," or that 
the hay bay everywhere must give place to it. 
These facts simply show a deep and wide-spread 
interest in the new method of fodder preservation, 
and nothing more. 

It is not too much to say that Dr. Miles's book 
is the most complete, the most scientific and thor- 
oughly practical, — the best, in short, — exposition 
of the subject that has yet appeared. It is a 
masterly treatise, bringing the whole subject in its 
historical, scientific, and practical bearings, down 
to date. To the general reader who wishes to get 
a clear idea of the present status of the silage ques- 
tion, to the scientific man desiring to note the bear- 
ing of principles upon this subject, and especially 
to the practical man who wishes to know why as 
well as how, the new book will prove invaluable. 
The reader may form an idea of the scope of the 
work, and the author's treatment of particular top- 
ics, by a brief statement of the author's views. 

That M. Goff art, who published his book on en- 
silage in 1877, did not, as is often ignorantly assert- 
ed, originate the silo idea, is clearly enough shown. 
"The preservation of green fodder in closed cham- 
bers, or pits," the author tells us, "was practiced in 
Europe previous to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, but the early history of the process is involv- 
ed in obscurity." The ensilaging of maize had 
been extensively practiced in both Germany and 
France long before the publication of Goff art's book. 
Indeed, the distinctive features of Goff art's system 
— heavy stone masonry silos, and the weighing of 
the silage — have been shown by abundant recent 
experience to be very expensive and totally need- 
less. The old Goffart notion that the silo must 
be made of solid masonry has proved a delusion 
most difficult of eradication. The masonry is a 
good conductor of heat, is porous, and is always 
costly. In the two cases in which we have seen 
silage packed in a stone wall silo, the spoiled en- 
silage amounted to fully one-quarter of the con- 
tents of the silo. Where the wall is dressed over 
with a coat of cement, or lath and plaster, the en- 
silage will keep well, but such a silo is no better 
than one of wood except in point of durability, 
and it is vastly more costly. 

Our author takes the sound view that a number 
of small silos are better than one large one of 
equivalent capacity. The large silo exposes a 
large surface of silage during the time that it is be- 
ing fed out ; and, unless the amount fed out daily 
is large, considerable loss from moulding and de- 
cay is likely to result. We greatly prefer remov- 
ing the silage by beginning at the top, taking it 
off an inch or more deep each day as the wants 
of the herd suggest, and shoveling the silage 
through a small shaft, located next the silo wall, 
to the ground. 

In calculating the capacity of the silo, Dr. Miles 
uses as a basis of computation the current facts 
regarding the weight and daily consumption of 
silage by cattle, placing the weight of the cubic 
foot of ensilage at 40, and the daily consumption 
of silage per cow at 50 lbs. Of course there is 
silage and silage, and our experiments of last 

• "Silos, Silage, and Ensilage. " A practical treatise on the en- 
silage of fodder corn. By Manfy Miles, M. D., F . R. M. S.,Orange, 
J udd County, N. Y. 



year made with very great care gave figures con- 
siderably lower than these. Our corn ensilage 
last year weighed exactly 34 lbs. to the cubic foot, 
and the average daily consumption of silage by 
each of 60 head of cattle, one year old and up- 
wards, fed exactly four months, was 34 lbs. Our 
largest and most greedy cows were unable to con- 
sume much more than 50 lbs. of silage daily, a 
slight increase on this amount being almost inva- 
riably followed by purging and like unfavorable 
symptoms. 

Dr. Miles discourages the thick seeding of corn 
designed for the silo because of the feeble, im- 
mature, and watery character of the plants thus 
grown. It is doubtless generally true, as the Doc- 
tor remarks, that "Indian corn will yield a greater 
aggregate of valuable cattle food per acre under 
good farm management than any other crop," al- 
though we are inclined to think that, for Kansas, 
sorghum is a serious rival of the great staple for 
the purposes of the silo. Fodder corn should nev- 
er be sown broadcast ; it should be sown in drills 
3^ to 4 feet apart, and kept thoroughly cleaned by 
the use of the cultivator, or, if necessary, the hoe. 
The author favors cutting silage corn when it is 
well matured. "Seed production, "he tells us, "or 
provision for seed formation, marks the summit or 
limit of the profitable work which plants can do in the 
manufacture of food for animals ; and the farmer 
will find his interests are best subserved by keep- 
ing up or allowing these activities to continue un- 
til the limit is at least nearly reached." 

An interesting chapter is that on the filling of 
the silo, in which the philosophy and practice of 
"sweet ensilage" making are fully and clearly set 
forth. Dr. Miles was the first to make clear to 
the world how the very heat of fermentation could 
be made to destroy or hold in abeyance the fer- 
ment that produces the sourness of poor silage. 
The method of slow-filling originally recommend- 
ed by Dr. Miles, and now so generally used by 
careful siloists, is taught with great reasonable- 
ness and in very full detail. 

In all this we are aware that we give but a very 
imperfect view of an altogether admirable book. 
The volume is capitally illustrated, by which we 
mean that the cuts are not mere pictures, but real 
illustrations of the text. The solid merits of the 
book ought to carry it to the home of every pro- 
gressive farmer. — Prof. Shelton. 



MILITARY SIGNALING. 



TO most citizens of this country no branch of 
our military service is so well known as the 
"Signal Service," not for its military signaling, 
however, but for work entirely disconnected from 
military duty — the weather service. 

Although the chief occupation of the signal corps 
of the army has nothing to do with military signal- 
ing, there is such a thing, and it is taught to officers 
and enlisted men of the line of the army, not only 
at West Point, but at the schools of application and 
at every post. 

While speaking of it as military signaling, and 
while it finds its principal application in the army 
and navy, it is by no means limited in its use to 
these organizations. One part of it — telegraphy- 
has but a slight use here as compared with its use 
in civil life. 

The importance, in time of active military oper- 
ations, of being able to rapidly communicate 
with comparatively distant points is apparent to 
all. Where telegraph lines already exist, and can 
be used by the military authorities, they are, as 
far as they extend, the best means of rapid com- 
munication. Temporary lines can be very rapid- 
ly constructed by the modern "telegraph train." 
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These lines are sometimes of covered wire laid on 
the ground, where they are safe from being cut or 
broken by passing wagons, and so forth. They 
answer every purpose, and are easily constructed. 
Where the line on the ground would not answer, 
it is placed on light poles carried by the " train ; " 
the wire, in this dase, is not necessarily covered. 
The alphabet used is the Morse code in use on the 
commercial lines of the country. By a recent or- 
der this code is used throughout the service. 

The heliograph is another means of communi- 
cation between distant points. It consists of a small 
mirror mounted on tin-foil, with such adjust- 
ments that the sun's light may be received upon it 
and reflected to a distant station. In front of the 
mirror is a small shutter, which may be raised by 
pressing on a small lever, or key. By pressing 
down on the key, the shutter is raised, and the re- 
flected light is seen as long as the key is down. 
By means of short and long flashes, corresponding 
to the dots and dashes of the Morse code, messages 
are sent. The best heliographs, under the most 
favorable circumstances, can be used over a distance 
of nearly fifty miles, but in most cases cannot be 
used for nearly that distance. Of course they can 
only be used when there is sunlight. Messages 
transmitted by throwing flashes from a strong light 
at the first station against some dark background 
visible at the second. This method has been used 
by throwing the light against the clouds. 

A staff to which a flag is attached is a very com- 
mon method of signaling. A motion with the flag 
to the right corresponding with the dot, and to the 
left, with a dash. At night, in place of the flag, a 
torch is attached to the staff, and another, called a 
"foot-torch," is laid on the ground in front of the 
sender as a point of reference. The message is 
sent the same as with a flag. 

• Messages may be sent by means of two lights of 
different colors, showing one for a dot and one for 

a dash. 

These are some of the more simple devices for 
signaling. There are many more, and many ar- 
rangements for cipher work that show considerable 
ingenuity on the part of their authors. — Lieut. 
Morrison. __ 

P-U-S-H. 
Mr. T. B. Terry is a farmer in the truest sense 
of the term, practical and successful. At a recent 
farmers' institute this gentleman said : — 

"Upon the storm-door of many of the hotels we 
see four letters, p-u-s-h. This means that if we 
want to get to the warmth and cheerfulness within 
we must push. If we farmers want to achieve 
success we must push. A traveling man was out 
in the West on his first trip as salesman, and meet- 
ing with poor success, which he attributed to sev- 
eral rival salesman just ahead of him, he sent 
back word and wanted to be called in. His em- 
ployer telegraphed to him "push ahead," and he 
pushed and succeeded. A neighbor's farm pro- 
duced only one load of hay per acre, and was go- 
ing down all the time. It passed into otHer hands, 
and rotation was introduced. Last year this man 
threshed thirty-six bushels of wheat per acre from 
it, all due to push. 

"Another farm was devoted to dairying alone, 
and poor returns were obtained. A little push was 
introduced, and last year 1,000 bushels of wheat 
were raised, twenty-nine acres were devoted to 
potatoes, and more and better cows were kept. 
A few years ago a man in Iowa had a farm for 
which he paid $70 per acre. He spent $30 per 
acre tilling it, and was laughed at by his neighbors. 
But he was a stirring man, and took the reins firm- 
ly in his hands. For four years prior to 1888 his 
farm netted him 10 per cent clear on his invest- 
ment, and he thought that 1888 would show a still 
greater return. He has push. 

' 'An Ohio clergyman made so much off the twen- 
ty acres connected with his parsonage that the far- 
mers of his congregation compelled him to stop, be- 
cause he was making more than they. The farmer 
is very apt to blame the middleman, the tariff, and 
what not for his failure, when he need not go be- 
yond his own door to find the fault. Governor 
Hoard of Wisconsin interviewed 100 farmers con- 



cerning their success or lack of success, in 1889, 
and not one of the many failures was laid at the 
door of the farmer himself. The Governor said 
that he concluded that all were wrong in assigning 
the cause of failure, and that in every case the far- 
mer was to be blamed. 

"Even in Dakota push tells. A friend there had 
potatoes to sell to- his farmer neighbors. He had 
twenty bushels of wheat per acre when harvested, 
and estimated that the crop yielded thirty bushels, 
the other ten bushels being lost by a storm. Not 
another farmer in his neighborhood had over eight 
bushels per acre. 

* "Make the motto push to hang over your barn 
door. What's the use of living if you can't im- 
prove a little?" — American Farm News. 

HELP NEEDED IN SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS. 

The following extract from a letter from Col. 
S. N. Wood, published in the Topeka Capital, 
states clearly the condition or Stevens County. 
This appeal ought not to be in vain : — 

"Settled by families in moderate circumstances, 
in a mild climate, on the richest soil in the world, 
we have had three years of failures. You ask if 
nothing was raised? We answer, yes. A few 
raised wheat, oats, kaffir corn, but only a few, as 
our people were unable to procure seed. Prof. 
Blake had predicted three years of drouth, yet the 
people had stayed, hoping for a better season ; but 
had our people had seed, with proper cultivation, 
good wheat and small grain of all kinds could 
have been raised. We must make another trial. 
The State cannot afford to give up Southwestern 
Kansas. Neither can a grateful people whose 
granaries are overflowing with abundance afford 
to let our people shiver with cold for want of 
clothing or fuel, starve or even go hungry for 
want of food. In appealing to you we have con- 
fidence that with grateful hearts you will respond 
to our call. 

"What is needed is clothing of all kinds for men, 
women, and children, coal for fuel or money with 
which to buy it. There is no timber in our coun- 
try, and our only fuel is coal from Kansas and 
Colorado. 

"We estimate that nine-tenths of our people 
must have help. There is scarcely a dollar in the 
county. Then we must have seeds of all kinds — 
garden and vegetable seeds. We need good 
spring wheat for seed ; early varieties of seed corn, 
such as the early Nebraska, Leamon, etc. ; seed 
potatoes, oats, barley, kaffir corn, milo maize, and 
African millet. 

"All donations, whether food, clothing, fuel, or 
money, should be sent to the Board of County 
Commissioners — A. R. Kilgori, Chairman, Woods- 
dale ; O. W. Kirby, Voorhees ; J. B. Chamber- 
lain, Hugoton. Those sending by the Santa Fe 
railroad should ship to Courtland ; those sending 
via the Rock Island, to Liberal. Pay no money 
to irresponsible parties who may be in our names, 
but senu your donations to our Board of Commis- 
sioners, or some one of them as above, who will 
see that not a dollar is misappropriated." 

WORTH KNOWING. 
A curious discovery connected with the recent 
disastrous fire at Spokane, Wash. Ty., is reported 
in a local paper. A safe becoming cracked by the 
intense heat, the books inside were charred and 
baked to a blackened crisp, though they remained 
intact. Not a figure could be read. One of the 
bookkeepers, while turning over the leaves, no- 
ticed that where his finger, which was wet, 
touched the page the figures became legible. He 
procured a paint brush, dipped it in water, and 
dampened the whole page, and was gratified to 
see all the figures dimly outlined. Two bookkeep- 
ers then went to work, and by wetting the pages 
and carefully turning the leaves, succeeded, in a 
few days, in transferring all the accounts to a new. 
set of books. 

A MEAT INSPECTION LAW. 
The final action of the United States District 
Court, sitting in St. Paul, in declaring the Minne- 
sota inspection law unconstitutional and void, 
probably settles the question of such hasty legisla- 
tion. Judge Nelson in his opinion holds that the 
law was in plain violation of the commercial clause 
of the constitution which provides that the congress 
shall have control of the commerce between the 
States and with Indian tribes. He also held that it 
was in violation of the constitution which provides 
that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of the citizens of 
the several States. 
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Greeley County is to have a $20,000 court house, 
bonds having been voted for that purpose. — New 
West Echo. 

More than twenty counties in Kansas have each 
this year raised a larger corn crop than all the New 
England States combined. 

The champion wheat raiser of Kansas is Lee 
Charles, who lives near St. Joseph, Reno County. 
His crop this year measured 18,000 bushels. 

Wm. Plummer picked a quart of nice large ripe 
strawberries from his vines the other day [Octo- 
ber?] Kansas beats the world. — Norton People. 

The walls of the Currie windmill factory on the 
stove foundry grounds are built to the top of the 
windows, and will be about completed this week. 
New windmills will soon be shipped from Man- 
hattan. — Mercury. 

Meade County has a greater number of artesian 
wells which discharge a greater volume of water 
than any other lacality of like area in this .country,, 
if not in the world, and there seems to be no limit 
to the number of such wells that may be put into 
operation. — Kansas City Star. 

Nothing in Kansas? Listen to this. Our tin 
shops have turned out during this season 31,000 
tin cans into which has been put fruit of all varie- 
ties. Counting that one-third of this number were 
two-quart cans, we find that 41,000 quarts of fruit 
have been put up in tin cans alone. Then there 
are the hundreds of gross of glass jars which have 
been sold by dealers. — Clay Center Dispatch. 

Farmers who thought it would not pay to raise 
tomatoes at 20 cents a bushel delivered at the can- 
ning factory, are beginning to change their minds. 
This has proved about their best paying crop this 
year. They get the money for it,- too, at the time 
when there is no other crop that can be profitably 
placed in the market. There will probably be a big 
tomato crop planted next year in this vicinity. — 
Osage City People. 

"Ninety-nine per cent of ambition to try, and 
one per cent of talent, is all that is necessary to in- 
sure success in whatever we undertake." The 
foregoing words are from an eminent brain, a 
practical, business brain. Cherryvale certainly 
has the one per cent of talent. Let us proceed 
with the building of this city and finish what we 
undertook several years ago. Go back to the old- 
time manner of work, fellow citizens, and we will 
guarantee success. — Cherryvale Republican. 

The editor of this paper took one dozen ears of 
corn to the New Era Exposition at St. Joseph which 
averaged 14VS inches, some of them being over 15 
inches. This was the longest dozen there by more 
than one inch. They were raised by Mr. Pickney 
on the old Travier farm, now belonging to Stack- 
pole & Tobey. We also took two dozen ears from 
the farm of James Creighton, which is being farm- 
ed this year by James Alge and sons, one dozen 
of which were the heaviest ears there, weighing 
23 pounds. One ear in the other dozen measured 
16 inches and was the longest ear on exhibition. 
Thus at this great corn show, embracing products 
of all the corn States of the West, Washington 
County had the longest as well as the heaviest 
ears. — Washington Republican. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or conUngent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
c-rpcnse, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to v t. 
term, aocording to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with thu first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar» 
tides during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.7^ to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $100 to $200 a year. 
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Board meeting on Tuesday next at 3 o'clock p. m. 

New students still make their appearance daily. 

Prof. E. B. Cowgill of Sterling offers for sale 
his paper, the Gazette. 

The Horticultural barn and tool room is essen- 
tially completed, wanting only the last touches of. 
paint. 

Mr. H. S. Quick of the Land Department of the 
Union Pacific Railway was a visitor at the College 
yesterday. 

The students' pay-roll for September contained 
no names, and the amounts ranged from 25 cents 
to $23.05, with a total of $479.82. 

Tt was noted at the regular Faculty meeting of 
Lionday last that President Fairchild had never 
before in the ten years of his service here been ab- 
sent. 

The chapel seats have gained during the past 
week a set of new boxes for holding the hymn- 
books. No one needs to be told that they "fill a 
long felt want." 

Mr. Geo. Goheen of College Hill showed his 
friend, Rev. F. E. Thompson, pastor of Presby- 
terian Church at Cawker City, through the build- 
ings on Tuesday. 

Mrs. Kellerman entertained the Domestic Sci- 
ence Club in the enlarged and newly furnished 
house last week. The Republic speaks pleasantly 
of Mrs. Kedzie's paper upon "My summer, and 
what it brought me." 

Mr. J. C. Bonnell of the Kansas and Nebraska 
Farmer took through the College on Thursday a 
party of visitors from Crete, Nebraska. Mr. Bon- 
nell never loses an opportunity to do a good turn 
for the College and his friends by bringing them 
together for an hour between trains. 

In the heavy work involved in making stacked 
silage in Field No. 1, on Tuesday, Foreman Shel- 
ton got such a violent wrench in the back as to 
compel him to drop work of all kinds during the 
two following days. All are glad to learn that, 
though still sore, he is rapidly mending. 

Several games of base ball between selected 
nines of various classes have occupied the atten- 
tion of students on Friday afternoons of late. This 
interest implies a wholesome taste for athletic ex- 
ercises, and tempered as it is here by earnest de- 
votion to studies, adds vigor to student life. 

The new orchestra of fourteen pieces has at- 
tracted considerable attention because of its size 
and the good music furnished. It is made up of 
two first violins, one second violin, first and sec- 
ond cornet, first and second flute, piccolo, viola, 
e-flat alto, b-flat trombone, violincello, double 
bass, and piano. 

The first division of the Fourth-year Class occu- 
pied the public hour on Friday with seven well- 
prepared and well-delivered orations. The topics 
chosen showed variety of interests, and the treat- 
ment showed independence of thinking upon the 
prominent themes of everyday life. The earnest 
tone of delivery noticeable spoke well for their 
training as well as their taste and character. 

For interesting additions to the greenhouse 
stock, the College is indebted to Mr. Robert Milli- 
ken, of Emporia, who sends fifteen plants, includ- 
ing ten sorts new to us, and not commonly seen 
in greenhouse collections. We are informed that 
Mr. Milliken is now breaking up his collection, and 
take leave to say that the sale offers plant lovers a 
good opportunity to secure at very moderate cost 
some fine specimen plants of rare species. 

Prof. Brown has received one of the series of 
charts painted for the College under his direction 
by a life convict in the penitentiary, a Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, whose services were granted for this purpose 
by Warden Smith at the request of Governor 
Humphrey. The work is artistic in every respect, 
while the chart is a marvel of conciseness in illus- 
tration of rhythm. The canvas is some twelve feet 
by sixteen, mounted upon rollers so as to be read- 
ily handled for classes. 

Monday will be remembered by the visit then 
received from a considerable number of the offi- 
cers and members of the State Convention of the 
Young Women's Christian Association, lately in 
session in Manhattan. Everyone here was cer- 
tainly pleased with what they saw and heard of the 
ladies, particularly Miss Adams's excellent address 



to the students ; and the visitors were not back- 
Wards in expressing their satisfaction with the visit. 
The following is a partial list of the names of our 
visitors : Miss Annie Laurie Adams, Topeka ; Mrs. 
Kingsley, McPherson ; Miss Lillian Bowlby, Mari- 
on ; Miss Grace Houston, Gamett; Miss Josie Sil- 
ver, Topeka ; Mrs. A. B. Stryker, Great Bend ; 
Miss LauraRadford, Lawrence ; Miss Belle Stever, 
Wichita ; Miss Bernice Evans, Wichita ; Miss 
Andus, Lecompton ; Miss Maud McEckfon, Con- 
cordia ; Miss Maggie Van Slyke, Garden City. 

Pres. Fairchild returned on Wednesday morn- 
ing from the funeral of his eldest brother, Pres. 
E. H. Fairchild of Berea, Kentucky, who died af- 
ter a brief illness on the morning of October 2nd, 
in his 74th year, having served his generation as 
pastor of various churches for twelve years, as Prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department of Oberlin 
College for sixteen years, and as President of Be- 
rea College for twenty years. He was laid to rest 
near the college which will remain a monument to 
his earnest, energetic, trustful life, and his devo- 
tion to the cause of equal education for white and 
black. 

A large nest well filled with bald-faced hornets, 
all alive and well, is kindly contributed to the 
entomological museum by graduate C. W. Thomp- 
son. The nest, "well boxed and contents secured 
from observation," came by express, and was 
opened with care, admired, a teaspoonful of chlo- 
roform temporarily quieting the indignation of the 
prisoners. This species of wasp has not been ob- 
served in this vicinity, and has not been well rep- 
resented in our collection heretofore. The present 
colony will furnish the specimens needed to illus- 
trate in full its interesting economy. Mr. Thomp- 
son will please accept our thanks for the remem- 
brance. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Wm. Knabb, '89, writes that he likes his work 
as assistant bookkeeper in a Hiawatha bank. 

J. U. Higinbotham, '86, goes to Chicago shortly 
to take a place as collector for a wholesale firm. 

W. H. Olin, '89, has been visiting at his home 
in Butler County, but will begin his school at 
Wabaunsee next Monday. 

On Thursday evening last Charles Currie, stu- 
dent in 1886-7, was married at Garrison, to Mira 
Flemming. student in 1888-9. 

F. J. Rogers, "85, and E. F. Nichols, '88, write 
from Cornell University of full and satisfactory 
work in mathematics and physics. 

G. L. Clothier is at his home suffering from an 
attack of malarial fever similar to the one which 
confined him to his bed for many weeks a year ago. 

B. M. Bovard, Third-year in 1886-7, is a candi- 
date for County Surveyor in Lane County, having 
served in that office by appointment of the Gov- 
ernor for the past year. 

S. I. Thackrey and Mrs. Nellie Bland Thackrey, 
both students in past years, have been obliged by 
Mr. Thackrey' s illness, to postpone their schools 
for several weeks, but expect to begin next week. 

James E. Thackrey, Fourth-year, finds himself 
obliged to postpone his course another year, and 
will teach this winter. His Class are sorry to lose 
one of their number, but the next year's class will 
welcome him. 

The Mercury this week furnishes the following 
item concerning the marriage of former students, 
both Second-years in 1884 5 : "Avery — Cragg — 
On October 9th, 1889, at Zeandale, by Rev. Mc- 
Nair, Walter Avery of Wakefield, and Miss Hat- 
tie Cragg of Zeandale." 

Oscar Dewey, Third-year in 1888-9, died at 
Oakwood Linn County, October 8th, of bilious 
fever, and was buried there near his old home. 
The members of his class expressed their sympathy 
for his brother who is still with them, and their re- 
spect for their former class-mate, by weai ing a 
badge of mourning at the exercises on Friday. 

A CARD OF SYMPATHY. 
Mr. G. W. Dewey:— 

Friend and Classmate — Having heard with pro- 
found regret of the death of your brother and our 
former classmate, we condole with you most sin- 
cerely on the sad event, and if sympathy or friends 
can be any consolation under the trying circum- 
stances, be assured that we as a .class share in your 
sorrow for his loss. With sincere regards, 

Your Classmates. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Society Hall, September 28th. 

The programme of the evening opened with discussion of the ques- 
tion: "That Education should develop systematically all the fac- 
ulties of the student." Messrs. Pfuetze and Arbuthnot discussed the 
affirmative; Messrs. Avery and Chaffee, the negative. The question, 
as considered, turned on the importance of a general education as 
contrasted with special training. The argument put forth by the af- 
firmative was, that a good general education is necessary for a start- 
ing place; that without such we would become "one-sided," and 
could not pass proper judgment on the many affaire of life. The 
negative claimed for special training all the beneficial results derived 
from the division of labor. The argument was strong on either side, 
but the Society decided in favor of the negative. Declamations, E. 
K. Burtis and J. B. Harman. Music, T. C. Davis and W. H. San- 
ders. S. C. Harner read an essay on Reforms and Reformers. Mr. 
Harner spoke of some of the leading reformers of the past, and of the 
influence their work has had as compared with the work ot statesmen. 
He stated that for all the apparent success of a reformer as viewed in 
the centuries after him, his lot is a hard one, and rarely in his own 
time does he see the fruit of his labors. The Reporter was read by 
Mr. Sanders. The motto, " Where you goin' to draw the line?" will 
be appreciated by all recent Websters. We clip the following from 
an article read on education : "To know so much about grammar, and 
so much about arithmetic, to know so much science or art, is not evi- 
dence that a person is educated. Scores of men go through colleges 
as good as this, or better, and come out uneducated, while scores who 
never saw the inside of a college are very well educated. To be 
possessed of a certain knowledge, and to be able to make use of it at 
the proper time, is frequently a very different thing. The person who 
can make good practical use of what he knows we call educated. The 
one who cannot we call uneducated, for he is no better prepared than 
he who is totally ignorant of science." Discussion by L. S. Harner, 
C. A. Kimball, andj. W. Ijams. Messrs. H. S. Willard and W. J.G. 
Burtis being present, were called on for speeches. Their remarks had 
the old-time ring, and were well received. H. D. 

Society Hall, October jth. 

The report of the Board of Directors having been heard, motion was 
made to receive the following named persons into the Society : H. B. 
Walters, J. Stingley, D. T. Davis, W. T. Allen, T. E. McLeary, 
Charles Beach, W. W, Robison, Geo. Matthews, and Sprague Par- 
man. Discussion of the question, "That every teacher should be a 
politician," ensued. Messrs. Chaffee and Taylor discussed the affirm- 
ative; J. O.Morse and C. E. Davis, the negative. The principal 
proof brought out by the affirmative showing the importance of polit- 
ical education, was that those countries which have the best developed 
system of politics stand highest among civilized nations. The nega- 
tive answered by a reductio ad absurdunt, and won the decision. 
Declamations .vere given by W. P. Tucker and H. V. Rudy. Essays 
by D. C. McDowell and Ross Long. Mr. Dobbs read a selection of 
"melting pathos." Discussions by Mr. Hartley and J. Frost. The 
session was very interesting, but want of space prevents further com- 
ments. H. D. 

Hamilton Hall, October 5th. 
There was a large attendance at the Society, although many were 
tardy. After a favorable report by the Board of Directors, and a bal- 
lot by the Society, the names of Frank Yeoman, John Riddell, C. M. 
Ginter, F. W. Ayers, T. A. Thackrey. G. H. Wheeler, G. S. Umbar- 
ger, and A. T. Ellsworth were placed on the roll. The first on the 
programme was a declamation by W. J. Yeoman. The speaker chose 
for his subject "A View of Life." Aside from some hesitating, it 
was well rendered. Messrs. John Riddell, C. P. Hartley, and R. Sny- 
der were appointed Judges for the debate. F. M. Linscott opened the 
question, ''Should immediate measures be taken for the reduction of 
the surplus?" The speaker argued that there was a necessity for the 
establishment of a larger number of educational institutions. Also 
in the construction of a large navy and of maintaining a larger army. 
Saml. Van Blarcom was the first speaker on the negative. The speak- 
er tried to show how weak and feeble the Government would be with- 
out a surplus, setting forth the fact that the surplus was not now 
nearly equal to the public debt. Mr. Percy I. eland was the second 
speaker on the affirmative. I. D. Parker was the second speaker on 
the negative. It may be said that both of these members did well, 
considering the fact that they were new members. The Judges cast 
their vote unanimously in favor of the negative. A very interesting 
and instructive essay was read by N. S. Pope. In this the author de- 
scribed a trip to Walla Halla, N. C, via Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Chicago. Mr. L. Criner, the music committee, performed his 
duty by rendering a vocal selection. The last on the programme was 
the Hamilton Recorder, edited by S. I. Borton. The paper was some- 
what lengthy, but was one of the best presented. The name of R. W. 
Newman was proposed for membership. Under the order of new 
business, consideraDle discussion was aroused in regard to purchasing 
an organ. The question of giving a special session was made a sub- 
ject for duKUSSion.but after some deliberation the motion was laid on 
the table. H. E. Moore being on the programme for extemporaneous 
speaking, stated brierlv what the work of new members should be. A 
lengthy critic's report was received last. Adjournment. E. C. C. 

Society Hall, September 27th. 

The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Emma 
Secrest. Music, Messrs. Hutto and Smith, and the Misses Green. 
Devotion, Miss Martha Cottrell. Roll-call. Declamation, Miss Allie 
Crooks Mav Harman, Bertha McNair, Maud Parker, R. J. Orr, 
J. F. Odle, and J. E. Taylor were initiated. Essay, Miss Nora Bax- 
ter. Debate, question, "Resolved, That natural ability without book 
knowledge is of more advantage than book knowledge without natur- 
al ability." Argued on the affirmative by Miss Bertha Kimball and 
E. C Thayer; on the negative by Miss Mary Senn and G. L. Chris- 
tensen. The Judges, Messrs. Dobbs, Armour, and Whaley, decided 
in favor of the affirmative. The Gleaner was presented by Miss Jean - 
etta Zimmerman. Recess. Music by the Society. Informal speeches, 
Miss Lillian St. John and G. L. Clothier, followed by a general dis- 
cussion by other members of the Society. Miscellaneous business. 
The names of Charles Norman, David Gamble, and Elizabeth Hoyt 
were proposed for membership. Assignment of duties. Report of 
Critic. Reading of the minutes. Music, by W. W. Hutto, Miss 
Maud Parker, and Miss Julia Greene. Adjournment. G L. C. 

Society Hall, October 4th. 

The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by Vice President 
Smith. Solo, W. W. Hutto; organist Maud Parker. V. Armour led 
in devotion. Roll-call. Elizabeth Hoyt, David Gamble, and C.Nor- 
man were initiated. Declamation, Grace Clark. Select reading. P. 
E. Westgate. Debate, "Resolved, That the United States will fall as 
ancient oriental nations have fallen." Argued on the affirmative by 
Sadie Moore and R. A. Mcllvain ; on the negative by Lockhart Har- 
mon and E. E. Ensign. Judges, Maud Gardiner, Mary Senn, and C. 
Dorman, decided unanimously in favor of the affirmative. The Glean- 
er was presented by J. N. Harner. Recess. Duet, Delpha Hoop 
and Nellie McDonald ; organist, Christine Corlett. Extemporaneous 
speaking. Miscellaneous business ; report of committee on exhibition 
programme accepted. The names of Laura Vewell, Hattie Paddle- 
Ford, Maud Gardiner, Lillie Dial, Minnie Netz, Frances Thackrey, 
and Martha Campbell were proposed for membership. Committees 
were appointed to arrange for getting new copies of the constitution 
and by-laws, and to procure labels for books belonging to the Society. 
General criticisms. Assignment of duties. Readi- g of minutes. In- 
strumental mnsic, Ella Hopkins. Adjournment. G. M. C. 

Chemical Laboratory, October 4th. 
The Scientific Club was called to order by President Graham. 
Minutes of last meeting were approved as published in th» Indus- 
trialist. The Secretary's Annual Report showed that nine regular 
meetings were .held during the past year, at which the whole number 
of papers presented and topics discussed was thirty-nine, distributed 
under the following heads: Agriculture, three; Astronomy, two: 
Botany, tour; Chemistry and Physics, seven ; Domestic Economy and 
Sanitation, three; Entomology, three ; Geology, two; Horticulture, 
two ; Mechanics and Engineenng.seven ; Ornithology, one ; miscella- 
neous, five. 

.Under the order of election of officers, a nominating committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Breese, Swingle, and Mason, was chosen, who 
reported the following ticket: For President, O. P. Hood ; for Vice- 
President, J. T. Willard; Secretary, A.A.Mills; Treasurer, MissAb- 
bie Marlatt; Board of Directors, Prof. J. D. Walters. Lieut. Morri- 
son, and Prof. O. E. Olin. _ 

The remainder of evening was occupied by Professor Hood in de- 
scribing the new Edison Phonograph and giving examples of its work. 
Many intricate points were explained and illustrated. The curious 
fact was brought out that the diaphragm and needle point are not es- 
sential to the reproduction of sounds, Dut that any substance capable 
of receiving the vibration, as a piece of stiff paper, if a sharp corner 
be held so as to follow the threads of the cylinder, will give out the 
sound quite perfectly, though in greatly diminished volume. 

The Club extended a vote of thanks to Prof. Hood for his entertain- 
ment, and adjourned. S. C Mason, Sec. 
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Baker University has 320 students. 

The Beacon is a new college paper established 
at Baker University. 

The Washburn Reporter is set up and printed 
in its own printing office. 

The Washington Argo has changed from a 
monthly to a semi-monthly. 

The students of the Dickinson County High 
School have named their literafy society the Can- 
field. 

H. C. Ford, Superintendent of the Yates Cen- 
ter Schools, has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Government Schools at Osage Agency, Indian 
Territory, at a salary of $1,800. 

Superintendent J. H. Lee of Riley County is 
making arrangements to publish a small school bul- 
letin as a means of communication between his of- 
fice and the teachers and patrons. 

The Waldo Enterprise has suspended for three 
months to allow the editor to teach school for that 
term. Thus it will be seen that the country editor 
in Kansas is a public institution of much more than 
ordinary value. 

The report of the Industrial Department of the 
Kansas institution for the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb at Olathe for September shows that fif- 
teen of the boys learn printing, twenty-two cabinet- 
making, and seventeen shoe-making. 

Mrs. Frazier, wife of the late Chancellor Frazier, 
has been studying art in Europe for the past four 
years under noted French artists. She will open a 
studio in Milwaukee soon. One of her pictures 
gained a place in the salon. — University Kansan. 

Ottawa University has discontinued its normal 
and business departments. Sixty-five new students 
are enrolled, a considerable advance over recent 
years. A new College building, to cost $25,000, 
has been begun. Most of this amount is subscribed 
by citizens of Ottawa. 

Prof. March, formerly of the State University, is 
studying philology and general literature at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, "Germany. Mrs. March intends 
to spend the winter in the art studio of Prof. Ben- 
jamin Constant at Paris, the tutor of Prof. M. 
Simpson of the State University. 

The Salina public schools have adopted a mili- 
tary organization. Each room has two companies 
with captains. The captains are required to re- 
port on the assembling of the pupils in the school. 
The military companies drill every day. The pu- 
pils are much interested, and the drill is an ex- 
cellent means of securing proper discipline. The 
total enrollment in the schools is 1,086. — Salina 
Democrat. 

J. W. D. Anderson, a last year's graduate of 
Baker University, is compiling a book entitled, 
" The Kansas Methodist Pulpit." It is to be a 
series of twenty- four sermons by the same number 
of Kansas Methodist preachers, and will no doubt 
be a book of great merit,- as the contributors are 
among the foremost men of the State in the pro- 
fession. Besides the reading matter, there will be 
a portrait of each contributor. 

Superintendent J. R. Bickerdyke of Russell 
County wants the teacher to provide two auto- 
graph albums for his school, and as an incentive to 
good work in writing allow the pupils to write in 
the "school album" when they show decided im- 
provement, and in the "teacher's album" when 
they write a first-class hand. No doubt such an 
album would become a source of interest to the 
school and a pleasure to the teacher. 

The State University is planing to equip its en- 
gineering department with a "slojdshop." Prof. 
Blake intends to attach it to the engine house. He 
expects to put in about $3,000 worth of heavy ma- 
chinery, such as drills, lathes, and other machine 
tools. A regular machinist is to be employed, 
and will probably be engaged next week. This 
promises to become a valuable addition to the 
University, and is something greatly needed. 

There bids fair to be some rivalry in this part 
of the State on account of the superabundance of 
Methodist institutions. Topeka Methodists — rich 
men, by the way — are at present very active in per- 
fecting a scheme that has for its ultimate result the 
establishing of a Methodist college in that place. 
Although these men will undoubtedly found their 



institution, it will in no degree conflict with Baker 
to Baker's detriment. — Baker University Beacon. 

The Board of Regents of the State University 
were in session this week. After much routine 
work had been attended to, the Board took up the 
Chancellor matter, and at a late hour decided to 
continue the present arrangement, which gives sat- 
isfaction to Faculty and Students. W. C. Spang- 
ler, the resident Regent and Vice-Chancellor, un- 
derstands the business necessities of the school 
thoroughly and shows great aptitude therefor, and 
Professor Snow is universally popular with stu- 
dents and Faculty. There will be no election of a 
Chancellor until the close of the college year. 

There will be two county meetings of the teach- 
ers in Riley County this year — in December and 
March. For the remainder of the time the County 
is divided into six sections for separate association 
work. Each section is presided over by a County 
Vice-President who acts as Section President, and 
has all the work of his section in charge. The 
names of the sections and their respective Presi- 
dents are as follows : May Day, Wm. Mcllwain ; 
Randolph, L. S. Fry ; Leonardville, W. J. Burtis ; 
Riley, C. G. Swingle ; Ogden, Samuel Thackrey ; 
Manhattan, Miss Emma A. Allen. The meetings 
of each section will be held monthly, beginning in 
November. 

The new building of Midland College of Atchi- 
son, under the auspices of the English Lutheran 
church, was formally dedicated October ist. The 
Rev. J. M. Cromer of Kansas City offered the ded- 
icatory prayer and the Rev. Dr. Conrad of Phila- 
delphia delivered the dedicatory address. Letters 
were read from President Harrison, Postmaster 
General Wanamaker, Governor Thayer of Ne- 
braska, Governor Larabee of Iowa, Governor 
Francis of Missouri, and Governor Humphrey of 
Kansas. An address was delivered by Senator 
Ingalls, with a response by the Rev. S. B. Barnitz 
of Des Moines. The formal ceremony of dedica- 
tion was participated in by Dr. Detweiler of Oma- 
ha. The Rev. W. M. Sparr, President of the 
Kansas Synod, closed the exercises. 

CULTIVATING A CHILD'S TASTE IN READING. 

" Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the 
body," says Addison. " As by the one, health is 
preserved, strengthened, and invigorated ; by the 
other, virtue (which is the health of the mind) is 
kept alive, cherished, and confirmed." And Dr. 
Johnson adds, "The foundation of knowledge 
must be laid by reading." 

But there is reading and reading ; there is read- 
ing that debilitates and debases the mind ; as there 
is reading that strengthens and invigorates it. There 
is reading that forms the basis of knowledge, and 
there is reading that lessens the reader's desire for 
knowledge. The habit of reading is formed in 
childhood ; and a child's taste for reading is form- 
ed in the right direction or in the wrong one while 
he is under the influence of his parents ; and they 
are directly responsible for the shaping and culti- 
vating of that taste. 

A child ought to read books that are helpful to 
his growth in character and in knowledge ; and a 
child ought to love to read these books. A child 
will love to read such books as his parents train, or 
permit, him to find pleasure in reading. It is the 
parent who settles this question — by action or by 
inaction. It is the child who reaps the consequences 
of his parents' fidelity or lack in this sphere. 

Of course, it is not to be understood that a child 
is to read, and to love to read, only those books 
which add to his stock of knowledge, or which im- 
mediately tend to the improvement of his morals ; 
for there is as legitimate a place for amusement, 
and for the lighter play of imagination, in a child's 
reading as there is for recreation and laughter in 
the sphere of his physical training. As one of the 
English fathers of poetry has told us, 

"Books should to one of these four ends conduce, 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use;" 

and that reading which conduces merely to "de- 
light" tor the time being, has its essential in the 
formation of a character that includes wisdom and 
piety and useful knowledge. But it is to be un- 
derstood that no child is to be left to read only 
those books to which his untutored tastes naturally 
incline him ; nor should he be made to read other 
books simply as a dry task. His taste for instruc- 
tive books as well as for amusing ones should be so 
cultivated by the judicious and persistent endeav- 
ors of his parents that he will find enjoyment in 
the one class as truly as in the other. 

A wise parent Can train his children to an inter- 
est in any book in which they ought to be inter- 



ested. He can cultivate in their minds such a 
taste for books of history, of biography, of travel, 
of popular science, and of other useful knowledge 
that they will find in their books a higher and more 
satisfying pleasure than is found by their compan- 
ions in the exciting or delusive narrations of fiction 
and fancy. Illustrations of this possibility are to 
be seen on every side. 1 

It is, however, by no means an easy matter, even 
though it be a simple one, for a parent to cultivate 
wisely the taste of his children in their reading. 
He must, to begin with, recognize the importance 
and magnitude of his work so far, and must give 
himself to it from the earlier years of his children 
until they are well established in the good habits 
he has aided them to form. He must know what 
books his children ought to read, and what books 
ought to be kept away from them. Then he must 
set himself to make the good books attractive to 
his children, while he resolutely shuts from them 
those books which are pernicious. All this takes 
time, and thought, and patience, and determi- 
nation ; but it is work that is remunerative beyond 
its extremest cost. — Sunday School Times. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of dally practice in the indua - 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the studenta are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and oflices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation of skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatterof 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal- 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours of labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the iarm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, lrom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the prelerence in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $^50 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasuer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
exam'nations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
In the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan .Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps. Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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WO of our specialities: — 



LADIES' FINE KID SHOES, $2.00. 

MEN'S W. L. DOUGLAS CALF SHOE, $3.00 

We keep a very complete assortment of Men's, Women's, and 

Children's shoes of the best quality, and sell them at the lowest prices 

at which reliable goods can be sold. LESLIE H. SMITH'S SHOE 

STORE. 
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GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD, A. M., President, 

Professor of Logic and Political Economy. 

EDWARD M. SHELTON, M. Sc, 

Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of 
Farm. 
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Superintendent of Sewing. 
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perintendent of Workshops. 

ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A. M., 

Professor of Music. 

JOHN S. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendent of Printing. 

JOHN F. MORRISON, Lieut. 20th U. S. Infantry, 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
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C. M. Breese, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry, 

Jennie C. Tunnell, B. Sc, Assistant Librarian. 

F. A. Marlatt, B. Sc, Assistant in Entomology. 

H. M. Cottrell, M. Sc, Assistant in Agriculture. 

Wm. Shelton, Farm. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord oi attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before themeetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 p. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourthyear classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years* standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, com posed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. AH are free. 



TRADE schools have been, as yet, unable to en- 
list much public interest in this country. The 
reasons must be looked for in several directions. 
First, the public schools have a certain work to do ; 
the chief purpose of the schools of a nation 
that builds its destiny upon the basis of universal 
suffrage must ever be the education of intelli- 
gent voters ; they cannot be expected to give 
instruction in special tool man i p u 1 a t i o n s. 
Second, the teachers and legislators who pos- 
sess more than a primary education are classic 
scholars who, as a rule, can see but little good out- 
side of their own alma mater. Third, there is but 
little real sympathy felt with the poor wage-work- 
ers. Few native Americans, outside of those en- 
gaged on the farm, are satisfied with the lot of the 
mechanic, and few are planning to teach their 
children a so-called trade. It is estimated from 
figures given in the last census that in the 
city of New York, out of the enormous sum of 
twenty-three millions of dollars paid annually to 
mechanics in the building trades, less than six mil- 
lions go to those born in New York. 

Yet, there is a growing necessity for such schools 
in our large towns. The ancient system of appren- 
ticeship has decayed, and nothing has taken its place ; 
and though it would be infinitely better for the boy, 
as well as for the country, if he could get a thor- 
ough intellectual and moral education simultaneous- 
ly with the knowledge and skill of a trade, — an ed- 
ucation such as the technical schools are trying to 
supply, — it is an actual advantage if he can get the 
bare trade instead of nothing at all. Any educa- 
tion is better than none. 

In Europe, schools have long been in existence 
for the building trades, for workers in wood, met- 
al, and leather, for weaving and dyeing, for furni- 
ture-makers, wood-carvers, watch-makers, brew- 
ers, etc. Some of these schools, like the Imperial 
Technical School at Moscow, and the schools at 
Crefeld and Chemnitz in Germany, at Verviers in 
Belgium, the trade schools in Paris, and the Lon- 
don Guilds School, are on a very arge scale. In 
the United States, the Master Plumbers' Associa- 
tions in some of the cities provide instruction for 
their intended employes. The Carriage-makers' 
Association has a school in New York for the 
young men employed in carriage building, and a 
number of private firms provide instruction for 
their employes. Trades are also taught to col- 
ored young men at Hampton, Va. ; at Clark Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. ; at Central Tennessee Col- 
lege ; to Indians at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. ; and to 
young men in many asylums and reformatories. 
In all these schools, however, the trade instruction 
is combined with a more or less thorough course in 
language, mathematics, and the sciences, extending 
over one or more years ; and though the results 
of this combination are excellent, there is stiil a 
large class of ambitious young men who, for lack 
of means and time, cannot avail themselves of the 
benefits offered. 

To meet the wants of this class, trade schools, 
pure and simple, have been organized and experi- 
mented with in a few cities, and the results obtained 
are very satisfactory. On this plan, the New York 
Trade Schools have been conducted for at least 
eight years, and the Mechanical Trade School of 
the Builders' Exchange, Philadelphia, which is to be 
commenced this fall, will be conducted on the 
same plan. The New York school is a private in- 
stitution. It teaches the following trades : Brick- 
laying, plastering, plumbing, carpentry, painting 
(three grades, namely, house, sign, and fresco), 
stove-cutting, blacksmithing, and tailoring. The 
average daily attendance is over four hundred, and 



is growing faster than the necessary building 
be provided. 

The school is conducted on the principle of 
teaching how work should be done in all its de- 
tails, and learning the celerity required of a first- 
class mechanic, which is to be acquired at r al 
work afterwards. Skilled mechanics are employ- 
ed as teachers, who show the pupils how the work 
should be done, and see that it is done properly, 
and who ascertain constantly not only what the 
pupil knows, but in what he is deficient. Prog- 
ress under such tutorship is naturally rapid as 
compared with that in the workshop, where each 
employe is necessarily engaged in the work he 
can do best. 

If the public school has previously done its full 
duty toward the poor boy who is obliged to 
take his university education in the trade school, 
there is nothing spoiled, but a great deal has been 
gained ; and the graduate has a fair chance of be- 
coming a useful citizen and an honor to his mod- 
est alma mater. — Prof. Walters. 



THE STALK-FIELD DISEASES. 



THE time of year is approaching when we may 
expect to hear of loss of cattle in stalk-fields, 
and we may expect to see the same variety of caus- 
es of death assigned as of old. The writer of this 
had occasion a little less than one year ago to make 
some observations upon the conditions and circum- 
stances under which loss of cattle occurred in Blue 
Township, Pottawatomie County. He ventured to 
suggest, not the least dogmatically, that the cause 
of death, instead of being due to poor and indigesti- 
ble feed and lack of water, might be the more 
acute one of indigestion caused by over eating of 
grain. But it was observed that there was no great 
distension from gas that would almost necessarily 
have been an attendant. This would probably 
have been fatal to that view. 

Anything that will give light upon the cause of 
death will be welcomed ; for only by an under- 
standing of the real cause can there be hope that 
prevention or cure will be possible. 

Dr. F. S. Billings of Nebraska claims to have 
found a specific organism, or so-called germ, in 
animals that die of the " corn-stalk" disease. He 
thinks to have shown conclusively that this organ- 
ism is the cause of this disease, and has given the 
characteristics of the disease at some length, with 
suggestions for prevention. 

Prof. Burrill of Illinois has found a disease of 
corn which destroys or seriously injures the plants 
attacked. This disease appears variously distrib- 
uted over a field. Single stalks or hills are some- 
times affected. At other times, the corn over a 
considerable patch is destroyed. Occasionally, a 
whole field is attacked. These investigators have 
thought that the germs of this corn disease might 
be the active agent in the disease among cattle. As 
late as the middle of August last, Dr. Burrill had 
failed to develop the disease in animals by inocula- 
tions of his corn disease. He says that the identity 
of the organism discovered by him in corn with 
that obtained by Dr. Billings from diseased ani- 
mals remains to be proved. In speaking of these 
matters, I use the caution which is seemly in one 
of the laity. Perhaps I should not intrude within 
the charmed circle at all. But interest taken in 
the matter is the only excuse. Now, while this 
"germ theory" seems to be the most plausible ex- 
planation of the stalk-field disease, it is difficult to 
see why it should be more prevalent among cattle 
that graze the stalks standing in the field than among 
those that eat corn as fodder or as ensilage, if the 
germ is one that develops in the corn-stalks ; unless 
perhaps its virulence is attained at the season of 
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ripening of the corn so that fodder and ensilage 
corn would have been cut. I have never heard of 
the trouble except among stock running on stalk- 
fields. With these, the disease is often swift and 
sure. It may be that the bacteria attack some 
other plants than the corn, and the eating of these 
plants may be the means by which the bacteria are 
introduced into the animal. This would seem to 
meet the objection raised to the stalks being the 
agent of infection. At any rate, we shall watch 
the developments in this line with great interest. 
If a means of preventing this loss to our live-stock 
interests shall be the outcome of the work, the 
people of the Western States will owe a debt to 
bacteriologists which they will find it difficult to 
pay. — Prof. Failyer. 

INVENTIONS AND WAGES. 
Some paper has started the silly question, "Do 
inventions decrease wages?" Certainly they do 
not. On the contrary, inventions increase wages, 
shorten the work day, and decrease prices. In fact, 
inventions constitute the only possible way by 
which labor can be emancipated from drudgery, 
long hours, and poor pay. Inventions are increas- 
ing every year, and wages are constantly advanc- 
ing in all countries where they are utilized. Take 
calico as an example : There are persons now liv- 
ing who can remember when calico sold at 2 5'cents 
a yard. It now sells at 8 cents. This great re- 
duction in prices was effected by inventions. In 
the meantime, wages have in no case fallen, but 
have advanced very greatly. A day's wages will 
buy as much calico as a week's wages would fifty 
years ago. Calico is selected as an example, but 
the same facts are true as regards other manufac- 
tures. 

Any one, no matter whether a laborer, a loafer, 
or a capitalist, who talks against invention talks 
against one of the very greatest blessings that has 
been vouchsafed to the world, and it is astounding 
that any person can be found who is so ignorant 
or so rash as to condemn them. — Scientific Amer- 
ican. : 

FRANCE'S ROADS. 
Nowhere is the art of road-making and mainten- 
ance carried on to such perfection as in France, 
where the necessity of constant supervision and 
prompt repairs are fully appreciated. Her roads 
have a length of about 200,000 miles, of which 
more than 120,000 miles are macadamized. They 
have cost nearly $600,000,000 for construction, and 
the sum of $18,000,000 (or about three per cent 
of first cost) is annually spent for their mainten- 
ance. Until we are prepared to expend the nec- 
essary sums for solid construction and incessant 
maintenance, we cannot have good roads. With 
an area of 204,000 square miles and a population 
of 38,000,000 inhabitants, France has about one 
mile of road to every mile of its territory, and to 
every 190 inhabitants. Its roads have cost about 
$3,000 for each square mile, and about $18 for each 
inhabitant. Their maintenance costs annually $90 
for each square mile, and 48 cents for each inhabi- 
tant. __ 

AMERICAN BEEF ABROAD. 
The outside butchers away from London and 
Liverpool want to get the benefits of the live cat- 
tle from this country. The prejudice against 
American beef cattle is all gone, and the superior 
class of high-grade beef cattle we export are ea- 
gerly sought after at better prices than last year. 
The ships are all engaged for weeks ahead and 
crowded to their utmost capacity. Successful 
shipments have also been made to Germany, and 
the whole world will be our market for all the good 
beef cattle we can raise, but the scrubs are not 
wanted in any country. They will not pay to ship, 
and unless our farmers quit raising scrubs and raise 
only high grades the foreign countries will take the 
best and leave us the scrubs to eat at home.— 
Western Agriculturist. 

Every man ought to have a scrap-book in his of- 
fice in which to paste newspaper items and articles 
pertaining to the business in which he is engaged. 
Many a valuable suggestion is lost by failure or neg- 
lect to clip it from a paper when it is fresh at hand, 
and sometimes by neglecting to paste the item 
away when it is clipped. Many valuable techni- 
cal or special books have been made up entirely of 
newspaper clippings. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 

The loan and trust companies of Kansas report 
that the farmers of that State are not only meeting 
their interest more promptly this fall than at any 
time during the past ten years, but that many of 
them are paying off their mortgages and entirely 
freeing themselves from debt. It is a remarkable 
fact that, with all of the depression which the agri- 
cultural interests of Kansas have suffered during 
the past three years, none of the loan and trust 
companies of that State have gone to the wall or 
have been compelled to suspend business. A 
more significant commentary upon the substantial 
character of securities in that State could not be de- 
sired. — Kansas City Star. 

I have just returned from a short trip into the 
State of Kansas. I wish' the readers of this letter 
could have been with me. They would have seen 
sights that would have delighted their souls. The 
rich, dark green corn-fields were to be seen on 
every side, and the size of a Kansas corn-field is 
something prodigious. Instead of the five, six, or 
ten-acre fields seen further east, there are many in 
Kansas of forty acres or more. No finer corn pros- 
pect was ever seen. As I looked out upon the 
fruitful fields so rich in their beauty, I did not won- 
der that Longfellow the poet, who had an eye for 
everything lovely in nature, used to say: "Corn is 
the most beautiful plant that springs from the bos- 
om of Mother Earth." Were the grand poet and 
noble man yet living, and could he be permitted to 
settle the question as to the national flower, he 
would no doubt say, ' 'let it be the tassel of the corn." 
I found the people of Kansas in buoyant spirits. 
They sowed and they have reaped and will gather. 
Providence has served them well. Some one has 
jocosely said that "all the Kansas people have to 
do now is to lie awake at night and think what 
they are going to buy with all the money they are 
going to get when they have marketed their wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, sugar cane, broom-corn, hogs, 
and cattle. But the truth is, that in Kansas for the 
previous seasons the crops have not been good, 
and so the Kansan of to-day will find ready use 
for all of his surplus. — Cor. American Farm 
News. 



CO-OPERATIVE BUTTER-MAKING. 
It is true that co-operative butter factories in 
New England are very successful. There are 
about two hundred of them, and we know of but 
two that have been unsuccessful to any great de- 
gree, and in these cases the trouble was poor man- 
agement. The creamery that made the best record 
last year was the Ellington (Ct.) co-operative fac- 
tory. Its average income per month was $5,072.02. 
The average expenses per month were $731.28. 
The average price received for butter during the 
whole year was 30.18c per pound gross, and 
the payments to patrons equaled 25.86c per pound. 
Thus the entire expenses were 4.32c per pound, 
including interest on the capital, insurance, repairs, 
reserve fund, etc. The creamery received during 
the year 1,331,347 spaces of cream raised in Coo- 
ley cans, and made 203,834 pounds of butter. It 
required an average of 6.51 spaces to make one 
pound of butter, and the payments per space of 
cream averaged 3.96c. The total sales were $60,- 
864.25. One or two other co-operative factories 
had larger sales last year, but none paid higher. — 
New England Homestead. 

A NOVEL AND CHEAP ELEVATOR. 
A Berlin inventor has devised a simple and in- 
expensive elevator for private dwellings, in place 
of the ordinary staircase, which may suggest to 
some inventor a better means of accomplishing the 
same object. The Berlin invention is on the same 
principle of the inclined railway, and the motive 
power is the city water which is applied in the cel- 
lar. Each flight has its separate chair, so that, for 
example, one can ascend from the first to the sec- 
ond story while another is on his way from the sec- 
ond to the third, or still another is descending from 
the fifth to the fourth. The chair being only of the 
width of the human body, leaves a free passage for 
any one who wishes to walk up or down instead of 
riding. It is set in motion by a simple pressure of 
one of its arms, and after it has been used it slides 
back to the bottom step, its descent being regulated 
in such a manner that the passenger is carried with 
entire safety. The motive power is, of course, 
more or less expensive, according to the cost of 
the water, this being, it is stated, at the rate of a 
little more than one-tenth of a cent only for each 
trip. — Scientific American. 



FARM BETTER, NOT MORE. 

The mistake most farmers make is in trying to 
cultivate too much land. If they would but real- 
ize that there is scarcely a limit to the productive 
capacity of an acre of land, they would not at- 
tempt to cultivate so much, but would do the same 
amount of work on half the number of acres and 
realize better results. When farmers learn the 
results of the "little farm well tilled" idea, the 
mortgages will rapidly disappear from the Kansas 
farms. One cannot successfully raise mortgages 
and sunflowers on the same land at the same time. 
— Salina Republican. 

MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— Two farms ol 215 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields of variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet.forgrain.hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery for shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn-cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen- Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk- 
shire and Poland-China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 
Horticulture and Entomology.— -Orchards containing 375 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches', 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small-fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 

pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 

Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy.— Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap- 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany.— A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection of 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State ; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Valu- 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science.— A. general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an- 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebratesin alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re- 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing.— Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 

600. 
Mathematics and Surveying.— Transits, compasses, revels, chains, 

models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— -Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
and tools for forty -five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma. 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur* 
nished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testingr ma- 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 

Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture ; valued at $600. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press ; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a paper cuttar. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy.— Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many instruments. Inventory, $1,000. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases ; 
worth $550. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments; 
valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containingovero.ooo 
hound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-five 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periodi- 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ pal daily 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 

$15,000. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber 45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rifled guns ; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms, 
9800k 
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CALENDAR. 

1S89-00. 
Fall Term— September nth to December aoth. 
Winter Term— J anuary 7th to March »Sth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to Invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission, 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address Jno. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 
Prof. Shelton spends a day in Topeka this week. 
Mr. McCreary visited Holton last week to attend 
the marriage of a sister. • 

Regent Hessin returned early this week from a 
hurried trip to Canada on legal business. 

Nearly two hundred volumes in new binding 
were received on Thursday from the State Prin- 
ter's office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Breese enjoyed a brief visit this 
week from the former's father, Mr. R. B. Breese 
of Elmdale. 

Prof. Kellerman lectured on last week Friday 
before the local grange at De Soto, Johnson Co. 
His subject was "Wheat Rust." 

Secretary Graham gave an address before the 
Manhattan Grange on Saturday last, upon the 
theme, "Twenty Years in Kansas." 

S. Sisson, student in 1883-4, and since that time 
the efficient herdsman of our Farm Department, 
has gone to Toronto to study veterinary surgery. 
A refreshing rain on Tuesday night, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday has turned dust into mud ; but 
at the same time has given thrift to growing 
wheat, which adds interest to farming just now. 

An improvement in the order of morning chap- 
el was inaugurated this week by requiring all be- 
lated ones to occupy back seats, while the exer- 
cises begin promptly at the close of bell-ringing. 

S I. Wilkin, H. B. Gilstrap, and H. V. Rudy 
represent the College Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation in the State Convention at Topeka, this 
week. A number of other students spend two 
days there. 

Nine Third-years, constituting the second divis- 
ion in rhetorical work, appeared in public yesterday 
for the first time, with declamations which were 
well recieved by the body of students and numer- 
ous visitors. 

Inquiries for the earlier catalogues and reports 
of the College are frequently made by other institu- 
tions, public libraries, and distant friends of the 
College to whom it would be a pleasure and a prof- 
it to send thein. The College supply is entirely 
exhausted, aad it is requested that those of our read- 
ers and others who have such catalogues and reports 
and are willing to spare them for the benefit the 
College will get from their exchange for like pub- 
lications elsewhere, will notify the President to 
this effect. 

HughMattoon, a student of the First-year Class, 
while playing with his fellow boarders at,Mr. Jon- 
athan Davies's on Tuesday evening, fell in such a 
way as to throw the weight of his body upon his 
head and neck, and for a few moments to render 
him unconcious. He soon rallied, however, and 
with careJul nursing has so far recovered from the 
bruises and lameness as to be at his classes again. 
No blame can be attached to anyone for the acci- 
dent which might have been fatal ; but it should 
put 'all on guard in the everyday sports against 
careless acts of exertion. 

All interested in agricultural matters will find 
iust now such a display of results in experiments 
as c*m rarely be found together, in the various de- 
partments of the Station. In the loft of the imple- 
ment shed near the farm barn are some fifty varie- 
ties of corn in bins, with labels showing the name 
and yield of each. In the gallery of the Museum 
are a multitude of specimens of com showing va- 
riations by crossing varieties. At Horticultural 
Hall are hundreds of varieties of potatoes plainly 
labeled for comparison, and at the Chemical Lab- 
oratory are results of comparisons among some 
two hundred varieties of sorghum. Besides these 
special exhibitions there are as good specimens of 
stock as the State affords, fine collections in the 
Museums, interesting work at the shops and work- 
rooms, beautiful plants in the greenhouse, and a 



noble body of students. Such a display of inter- 
esting growth is not to be seen at even the State 
Fair. 

BOARD MEETING. 
The meeting of the Board of Regents, been 
called by agreement upon the 15th of October in- 
stead of the 8th, all were present except Regent 
Caraway. The usual routine of business was 
completed, including the approval of vouchers 
for expenditures for the months of July, Aug- 
ust, and September, and the inspection of the Sec- 
retary's books. 

Regent Wheeler was appointed a delegate to the 
Farmers' Congress at Montgomery, Ala., Novem- 
ber 13th to 1 6th. 

Two cases of delinquencies upon contract for 
lands were reported by the Secretary ; resolutions 
of forfeiture were entered, and the Secretary was 
directed to notify the parties of such forfeiture 
beyond renewal. 

Upon suggestions contained in letters from 
Senator Plumb, presented to the Board, Professor 
Shelton was authorized to make a visit to the 
Western part of the State, for investigation with 
reference to a report upon the possibility of grow- 
ing certain grasses and forage plants without irri- 
gation. 

The Council of the Experiment Station was 
authorized to issue Bulletins as deemed wise ; and 
its estimates for current expenses during the quar- 
ter were approved. 

A resolution that the Secretary of War be re- 
quested to extend the detail of Lieut. Morrison for 
services at this College for one year was passed 
unanimously. 

A Committee consisting of Regents Hessin and 
Fairchild was appointed to draft resolutions of re- 
spect for the memory of Gov. Jno. A. Martin. 

The evening of the 15th was given to a joint 
session of the Board and Faculty, in which each 
member of the Faculty reported on the condition 
of his Department, and the needs felt in the way 
of apparatus and equipment. Expenditures for 
the following purposes were authorized :- 

For additional chairs $ "S-°-> 

For corn sheller in Farm Department rV-wfeoii"^ 4 

For minerals, special appropnation,$3oo.oo of which shall he 

paid next July, according to terms of appropriation 700.00 

For Horticultural Department, student's lamp and supplies.. 35-°" 

For Botanical Department, glass-ware and tables 35-°° 

For the Library, binders •»• 

Batteries for bells and anemometer »"•"" 

For Kitchen Laboratory, heat thermometers s.oo 

For Sewing Department, sewing machine and table 4°-°° 

For Mechanical Department, one car load of lumber 

For Musical Department, technicon and stands ••_•••- 

Photographs for illustration in history zo -°° 

For the Military Department, 40 blouses and caps ■•■ 

The Farm Department was authorized to distri- 
bute at discretion sundry seeds of forage and other 
plants, with the view to testing their growth in 
other parts of the State. 

The Regents spent a portion of the morning of 
the 1 6th in looking over the work of the various 
departments of the Experiment Station, especial- 
ly the varieties of corn and potatoes raised this 
year, and adjourned to meet at the call of the Sec- 
retary, not later than the first Tuesday of January. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 
Hattie L. Gale, '89, is teaching at Lake Worth, 
Florida. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Scientific Club.— President, J. T. Willard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; 
Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of Directors— J. D. Walters, J. *. 
Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets in Chemical Laboratory on the 
fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Ionian Society.— President, Fannie Waugh; Vice-President, Mamie 
Houghton; Becording Secretary, Effie Gilstrap; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall; Treasurer, Julia Pearce; Marshal Doris 
Kinney; Critic, Alice Vail; Board of Directors— Anna McConnell, 
Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock. 



Davis, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday evening at 
eight o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, G. Van Zile; Vice-President, A. F. 
Cranston ; Secretary, R. J. Brock ; Corresponding Secretary, C. Co- 
burn ; Treasurer, A. K. Midgley; Critic, Ben. Skinner; Marshal, C. 
W. Pape. Directors— Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
ston, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, Emma Secrest; Vice-President, 
E.P.Smith; Recording Secretary, B. H. Pound ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie 
McDonald; Critic, W. W. Hutto; Director, V. O. Armour. Meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association.— President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V.O. Armour; Recording Secretary, H.B. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman ; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in HorRcultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o clock. 



leets in Horticultural nan oununy »i«i.iu"« •• _,.... „w„ -•--— 
Young Women's Christian Association.— President, Christine Cor- 
.ett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; RecordingSecretary.Callie Con- 
well ; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill ; "Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in Society Hall. 



Barr, and Kunkle. The programme was opened by music, a piccolo 
solo, by Fannie Waugh. Hattie McConnell then read a piece en- 
titled "Girls' Letters." The Societv listened to a comic declamation, 
"Almost as Good as New," by Julia Pearce. The Oracle was pre- 
sented by Miss Harrington. ^'Making of Statuary" and two poems 
— ...i.i-j ■'ko a„ „„ *CV. rharirp nf the Lii>-ht Brigade." and "Who." 



entitled, "Parody on the Charge of the Light Brigade " and "Who. 
were among the interesting features. Under the head of new busi- 
ness, the Society ordered the Board of Directors to see about getting 



ness, the society oraereu uic uu».u «. *,'•.-""•" — "" — >r •>--.-"» 
Constitutions printed, also to confer with the Hamilton Committee 
about getting an organ. The names of Mattie and Addie Vale were 
proposed to the Society. The next in order was the assignment of 
duties, followed by report of Critic, and reading of minutes, after 
which the Society adjourned. <*. H. rl. 

Society Hall, October nth. 
The Ionian Society was called to orderby President Waugh. After 
singing "Nearer My God to Thee," the Society joined in repeating 
the Lord's Prayer. Roll-call was followed by the initiation of Addie 
and Nattie Vale. The first on the programme was instrumental mu 

' sadin 



sicby Mamie Houghton. A select re^„. 

lowed by a declamation, entitled " Little Blossom " by Kate Pierce. 
The Oracle was then read bv Maude Whitney. The question for de- 
bate "Resolved, That gentlemen visitors should be welcomed to the 
2 ale> . *}"oiseu, , • * b . . Pffi r; istran and Alee 



Society," was argued on the affirmative by Effie Gilstrap and Alice 
Vail- on the negative by Doris Kinney and Lottie Short. The Judges, 
Misses HoughtSn, Whitney, and Hall, decided two to one in favor of 
the negative. A vote of the Society was taken, and showed a majority 
of one in favor of the affirmative. The programme closed with a duet 
by Alice Vail and Doris Kinney, Julia Pearce at the org»ru Under 
the head of unfinished business, the report of the Board I of Directors, 
concerning the purchase of an organ, was accepted. Lffie Gilstrap 
B ave her report on getting a Constitution printed. The report was 
accepted, the Committee discharged, and Miss Pearce appointed as a 
new Committee. The names of Bora Skinner, Minnie Shaffer, Dora 
Thompson, Clara Pender, and Lena and Maggie Blythe were pro- 
posed. The Society decided to ta'e a holiday next Friday and go on 
a nutting expedition. Assignment of duties, report of Critic, and 
reading of minutes. The rules .vere suspended, and the Society re- 
turned to the order of new business. It was deeded to call a special 
session Wednesday morning at eight o'clock to hear the report of 
committees on nutting expedition. Roll-call with quotation^ Ad- 

journment. 

Society Hall, October nth. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Secrest. 
Music, quartette, DelphaWp and Callie ConweU, and Messrs Lea 
and Westgate. Christine Corlett led in devotion Boll-call. The fol - 
lowing persons were then initiated: Maud Gardiner, Hattie Paddle. 
tord, £ Hie Dial, Mamie Nete, Nora Newell, and Fannie Tha£n£ 



Inline Dial, lviamie ncn, n«i« i,v , '.„, ■• i „■ • 

May' Secrest then read a election, entitled ^TheHmuerj^is.on. 

F. E. W 



rest tnen read a seiei-ii««i, cum.*." » •— --— - - 

..ay presented an essay on "Silent Influences," which con- 
tained many excellent thoughts. Next was the debate, question, Re- 
solved, That everv one should obey the dictation of his own consci- 
ence" Affirmative, V. Armour and Elizabeth Edwards; negative, 
Delpha Hoop and R. S. Beed. Judges, Jennie Greene, MarAaCott- 
rell and Lillian St. John, decided unanimously in favor of he nega- 
tive. G&WVead by Mr. Lea. Recess of five minutes, followeifby 



congregational singing and extemporaneous spea<-|, ."which most 
of the Societv took a part. Roports ot committees. 



Closed with 



A. Walters, '88, is teaching at Vine Creek, Ot- 
tawa County. 

J. R. Harrison, '88, was a caller on Monday, 
an off-day on his mail route. 

Ina M. Turner, '89, is again at work as com- 
positor for the "Bakers" in Topeka. 

C. E. Friend, '88, has taken charge of Logan 
& Friend's lumber yard at Ontario, Kan. 

T Grant, Third-year in 1887, is in business 
with his father at EUinwood, Barton County. 

G F. Guy, student in 1882-3, is candidate on 
the Democratic ticket for Clerk of Riley County. 
W. R. Browning, '89, is on a Union Pacific Rail- 
way surveying corps now at work at Bear River 
Canon, Utah. 

R. U. Waldraven, '89, writes from Parallel 
with a view to having the history of his class print- 
ed in pamphlet form. 

R A. Clark, Second-year in 1888-9, is devoting 
his time to music in the Oberlin Conservatory, and 
expresses satisfaction in his choice. 

John J. Copley, Third-year in 1880-1, now a 
teacher among the Omaha Indians, eighty miles 
up the river from Omaha, called to see old friends 
at the College on Tuesday. Mr. Copley assisted 
in the chapel exercises. 



singing by Martha and Mary Cotirell. 

Hamilton Hall, October 12th. 
The hall was well filled when Pres. Van Zile called the Society to 
1 ne nan "''» d u V V. Ayres were elected members of 

!h"eSoci eVi' a unani.no'u.votw. « Does the glory of the Rebellion 
exceed that of the Revolution?" was the question for debate. H. B. 
Gilstr id ope. ed the question by relating some history of the wars. 
He argueXhat from a military standpoint the Rebellion was the more 
. 1 ,ri, ,,!h erausevi ctorvwas won under greater difficulties; more 
g.or o g us fr°om a poli icaU^dpoint because if showed that the Gov 
ernment was more than a loose confederation of States. G.W.Wildin 
frw-ued F that the people of the Rebellion were only fighting to 
fr?c slave 1 whUe those of the Revolution were fighting for their 
homes ana the'r country. After other arguments, \Tr. Wild... 
^a^e Place to U. G. Balderston, the second speaker on the afcmii- 
five P G.L. Melton was the second speaker on the negative H.B. 
Outran closed the debate on the affirmative by stating that the Be- 
b^Uonwas more glorious because it freed a race from an inhuman 
slavery against relieving a nation from political oppression. G. W 
WUdia closed the debate by refuting all arguments produced by his 
•ni« The ludges F. A. Campbell, H. E. Moore, and T. D. 
JE decided U J n fafor' of the negate. After recess, F,A. Camp. 
belf and Ws singing class lavored the Society with music. C. B. 
Misread JX, entitled ^^j/^ ~S£Tr£% l £ 
r C TFrCr^:on g nad G foT\ne sub j ect of his discussion " Earth- 
miakes" The three motions seen in earthquakes were spoken of : the 
circuit; motion, the vertical motion, and the undulating motion. H. 
C.Cobb> his discussion described the school .system of the Indian 
Territory. The names of F. Speer, E. J. 1-ans J. A. Kokes. J. 1 . 
Coleman and G. L. Gilbert were proposed to the Society. Alter a 
Snewhatlengthy report by the Critic, the Society adjourned.^ c _ 



Society Hall, October 12th. 

Aff-S?sasSsaSSaS5&1S 
ft wSK-w-H-SSaa 1? »=- 

by J "a-W anaj, ^.y."" ' time for stu dv of politics, past or 
being a work in Haelf ; J^L^^ knows less aDOU t the condition 

The Music Committee was D. H. Otis. He was assisieo ov •"• 
rut and T C Davis. The Reporter, edited and read by A. A. . Gi_st, 
Gist and I. . L.. "avis. 11 / ' d Everyone was pleased with 

waa ajjood sample ofw^hateltortcwi a y ^^ Mf 



„. prove interesting, 
are at work on their parts assigned 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PKOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The next teachers' examination for county certi- 
ficates will be held October 26th. 

Prof. J. H. Canfield has been away this week 
arranging for the next meeting of the National 
Educational Association. In the meantime, his 
classes are busy delving in the dusty recesses of the 
library. — University Kansan. 

County uniformity of text-books was carried 
this year in the following named counties : Sew- 
ard, Grant, Kearney, Harvey, McPherson, Sedg- 
wick, Gove, Logan, Marshall, Lincoln, Anderson, 
Ottawa, and Reno. — School Journal. 

The total amount received by Mrs. Jennie M. 
Ward of Ottawa for the Mount Vernon fund was 
$1,073.19. Of this, $1,000 was paid to the Mount 
Vernon Ladies' Association, and the remainder 
was expended in printing, stationary, etc. 

Seventeen microscopes are in constant use in 
in the structural botany class, which, by the way, 
is a pretty good-sized one, numbering 28. It is 
divided into two sections, one working from 10 to 
12, and the other from 12 to 1. — University Kan- 
san. 

A recent graduate in Natural History Depart- 
ment of the State University, W. H. Brown, has 
been appointed "naturalist in charge" of the ex- 
pedition to South Africa. He goes with the Eclipse 
Expedition, but has charge of all natural his- 
tory collections, etc. He intended to sail on the 
U. S. war ship Pensecola on the 7th of this month. 
— University Kansan. 

Governor Humphrey has received a letter from 
Superintendent S. T. Walker, of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution at Olathe, stating that one mem- 
ber of the graduating class of last June, Mr. Mon- 
roe Ingram, has been appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of the Missouri institution for the education 
of the deaf and dumb as teacher of the colored de- 
partment. — Kansas Star. 

The Kansas Star, the organ for the State Deaf 
and Dumb Institution at Olathe, reports the changes 
in their Faculty during the last three months as 
follows: "The articulation teacher, Miss Scallon, 
who had for about seven years been a teacher here, 
was married to Mr. Herman, a lawyer of this city. 
Mr. E. P. Gale accepted an offer of a higher salary 
to take a place in the corps of teachers in the 
Maryland Institution for the education of the deaf 
located at Fredrick City. Mr. Gale had been with 
us for four years. Mr. F. W. Metcalf accepted 
a call to the charge of the young school for the 
deaf at Salt Lake City, married Miss Crandall, the 
teacher, and has settled down in Mormondom. 
Miss Egleston, for four years teacher in art, and 
penmanship resigned for a cause for which we for- 
give her though very sorry to lose her. The oft 
repeated quotation, "Our loss is his gain," is ap- 
plicable. Miss Effie Johnston was the next to 
leave us, and is now engaged as teacher in the 
Philadelphia Institution for the education of the 
deaf. Miss Johnston had been here for about 
seven years. Miss Ida Williams, for three years 
supervisor of the girls, was married during the 
summer to Mr. Sprague, one of our teachers. 
Besides the vacancies caused by the above 
changes, there were yet to be filled the vacancies 
caused by the death of Supt. Walker's brother 
last February and the resignation of Miss Frank- 
lin. The new teacher of the first class is Mr. C. L. 
Zorbaugh, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, who is the 
son of deaf parents. His father has himself for 
years been a teacher of the deaf. Mr. Zorbaugh 
is a graduate of Parsons College, Iowa, and has 
for two years been a teacher in the Omaha Institu- 
tion. Mr. C. R. Watson of Vancouver, Wash., 
will have charge of the second class. Mr. Watson 
attended Albert College, Montreal, and has grown 
up with deaf mutes, his father having been a teach- 
er for years and is now Supt. of the Washington 
School. Mr. E. C. Harah will have charge of the 
fifth class, and also be the instructor of the boys in 
gymnastics. Mr. Harah is a deaf man who at- 
tended school at the Philadelphia Institution, and 
lately completed the course at the National Deaf 
Mute College, Washington, D. C. Miss Cora 
Livingston, from Needham, Mass., takes Miss Eg- 
elston's place as teacher of penmanship and art. 
Miss Livingston is a graduate of a Massachusetts 
high school and of the Normal Art School of Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Rose Keeler of New York City has 
charge of the articulation classes and the girls' 



calisthenic class in the place of Miss Scallon. 
Mrs. Keeler is a graduate of the Candor (N. Y.) 
Academy, and has been engaged for several years 
with her sister in teaching a private articulation 
school in New York City. Miss Mae Stout, who 
has charge of one of the primary classes, is a 
teacher in the public schools of Illinois, and being 
a sister of the late John M. Stout, of national fame, 
is quite familiar with the sign language. Miss 
Mamie Bowles, who has charge of the 14th class, 
has grown up in the society of deaf mutes, and 
"speaks" the sign language most fluently. Miss 
Bowles has for the past four years been a student 
at Washburn College, Topeka and Wellesley Col- 
lege, Mass. Miss Cora Johnston, who filled the 
place of Visitors' Guide and office assistant last 
year, has assumed the duties of Girls' Supervisor." 
It must require a great deal of work and judg- 
ment to superintend such a complex organization. 



PHOTOGRAPHING MANUSCRIPT COPY. 
The publishers of the "Century Dictionary" 
deem it necessary to preserve the great mass of 
manuscript copy which has been made. If it were 
to be destroyed it might be impossible, through 
death or otherwise, to consult the expert writer 
whose opinions are embodied. It was proposed to 
insure the manuscript for $150,000, but money 
alone could not replace the loss. Finally, some 
one suggested photographing them, and this 
was successfully done. Each sheet, which is of 
brown paper, is eight by twelve inches, but when 
photographed it is only one and three-quarters by 
two and one-quarter inches, and every letter is as 
legible as in the original, when enlarged by an or- 
dinary magnifying glass. Thus it will be seen 
that the bulk of the matter has been reduced 
nearly one-fourth in size, so that the entire twenty- 
five thousand sheets can be stored away in a bu- 
reau drawer. The expense of all this work will 
not exceed three thousand dollars, and the copy is 
made practically as safe as it possibly could be. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manvial labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor of the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours of labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, from eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work of the shops 
and offices is turned to account tor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot th^- expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability lo use his chances well. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished, both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to ^ •* 
term, aocording to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a terra ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 



• COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible in acquiring both infor- 
mation and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment into 
some definite line of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student Is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
practice in an industrial art; and variation from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such differences as 
their necessities seem to call for. The following gives the general 



fi. but fuller explanations are found in the Annual 



scop 
Catalog ut. 

FIRST YEAR. 
Fall Term : Arithmetic. 

' English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term; Rook-keeping. 

English Structure. 
United States History. 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing), 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fall Term : Algebra completed . 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Wittier Term: Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
SpringTerm: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy). 

THIRD YEAR. 
Fall Term; Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
SpringTerm: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Dedirctive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 

Industrial. 
Geology. 

United States Constitution. 
Political Economy. 
Industrial, 
The daily routine requires chapel at 8:30 A. M., and classes from 
8:50 A. M. to 1 P. M., as shown under " Class Hours." Class rhetoric- 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice a week. On ev- 
ery Friday afternoon, at 1 :3o, all attend the public lecture or rhetor- 
ical exercises in chapel. 

Special Courses.— Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal Music— All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction of the Faculty. Classes meet on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 .30 P. M. The advanced class shares in 
the music of public exercises during the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice of the student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training. — During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of war, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law of 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mili- 
tary subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary infantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op- 
tional, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorterthan one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 
serai- weekly drill for at least a year. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley *• Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, ana prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. • 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliveredin all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootberrulesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho^rs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

grades. 

Everv Friday, at 1 !J0 P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladles, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Wehster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club.composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
fng of Faculty and students, In which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



HELPFULNESS OF EXAMINATIONS. 

IT is perhaps natural to dread examinations. 
One shrinks from the feeling that he is tested 
for fitness in any capacity, preferring that his fit- 
ness be taken as a matter of course. And yet, if 
he gives a carpenter an order for a piece of fine 
workmanship, he expects and desires him to apply 
the rule and the square many times during his 
progress. If one makes an intricate machine to 
perform any important work, he tests it often and 
in all ways for fear of possible failure on comple- 
tion. If one submits himself to training for feats 
of strength or dexterity, he desires frequent and 
severe tests to show him the amount and kind of 
advancement he is making. 

The analogy holds good in mental acquirement. 
If we make no mistakes in training the mind to be 
an effective instrument, we must apply searching 
tests of right growth, just as we apply tests to ma- 
terial progress. To fail to do so is to run the risk 
of abnormal growth, wasted energy, or partial fail- 
ure. 

It is not fair to either pupil or teacher to defer 
examination till the end of the course of study. 
The pupil may get only half truths, follow erro- 
neous lines, or reach false conclusions ; while the 
teacher can often have but a general knowledge 
of the pupil, and so cannot know how best to as- 
sist him. Of course, every-day class-room work is 
a test, but where, by reason of large classes, this 
is insufficient, regular examinations are a help to 
both teacher and pupil. 

In an experience of twenty years, I have found 
examinations of great use, both in directing my 
efforts, and in securing in the school good standards 
of scholarship. And I have found them discour- 
aging to those only who are trying to push them- 
selves on faster than their preparation or their nat- 
ural capacity will permit. 

If examinations are made real and fair tests of 
required ability, it is unwise for one whose object 
is to educate himself, to wish to avoid them. The 
earnest student will certainly find it helptin to 
measure himself occasionally by some standard of 
growth. — Prof. Olin. 

THERMOMETERS" IN THE KITCHEN. 

WE hear a great deal about the "luck" some 
people have in their cooking. Baking es- 
pecially is often considered dependent upon that 
vague and fickle element, and all kinds of failure 
in the food taken from the oven is attributed to the 
"poor luck" of the cook. Many will say, " I fol- 
lowed the recipe exactly," or, "I made my cake 
today just as I did jesterday ; yet one is good, the 
other very poor." The truth is, very few cooks 
make articles of food exactly alike twice in suc- 
cession. If the ingredients are the same, and are 
combined alike, the heat into which they are put 
to be cooked is very likely to vary greatly from one 
time to another. Much of the "good luck' ' of many 
cooks comes from ability to judge of temperature ; 
and when we learn that it is much easier to have 
our temperature always right than to guess at it, 
we shall insist upon thermometers for our ovens, 
and depend upon them for proper degree of heat. 
Butter-makers here come to the point where they 
consider the thermometer essential in preparing 
the cream for the churn. The woman who form- 
erly churned three hours on a cold morning has 
found that by using her thermometer to test the 
cream she can apply heat, and raise the cream to 
about sixty degrees before she begins to churn; 
and, saving time, strength, and temper, find her 
butter even better in the end than by commencing 
to churn when the cream is too cold. Exact test- 
ing prevents the spoiling of the cream by the appli- 



cation of too much heat. With baking, the same 
principle holds good. The directions in the cook- 
books, good as they are, are very indefinite. For 
bread, we are told to "put it into an oven so hot 
the hand cannot he held in it more than the time 
it takes to count twenty." We are further told to 
let our bread become as brown as we wish it by 
the time it has been in fifteen minutes. No two 
hands can endure the same amount of heat. A 
definite direction would say, put the bread into an 
oven at 400° ; during the first ten minutes cool 
it gradually down to 325 , then hold the heat be- 
tween that and 300 until the bread is done, — giv- 
ing the time for baking a loaf of certain size. A 
very little experience will teach the cook how long 
loaves of the size and shape she likes to make must 
be baked. 

The same holds true of all food cooked in an 
oven. There is much difference between the heat 
required for a cake and that needed for a pie or a 
pan of biscuits ; and as much art is required in 
baking as in making. 

We roast meats in our stove ovens. While it 
requires only a temperature of from 140 to 170 
to perfectly cook the fiber of the meat, in order to 
cook a roast properly the outside must be seared 
over so that the juices will not escape. The heat 
must be sufficient to sear the outer surface, when 
the oven may cool down and the remainder of the 
cooking be done slowly. The essential stro 
heat, however, is at first, and only with a ther- 
mometer can the cook know that her oven is right, 
and avoid either the scorched roast, or the dry, 
juiceless meat. There is much need in cooking 
for exact recipes, and for exact measurements, but 
there is quite as much need for exact heat. — Mrs. 
Kedzie. 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 

IT seems noticeable from year to year that the 
classes entering college show better prepara- 
tion for their work. The grade of the entrance 
examinations has been gradually raiseed, and the 
classes have kept fully up to it. This is an indi- 
cation that the district schools are doing better 
work ; it is more than an indication : it is a positive 
proof that the provision of the State for the train- 
ing of teachers through the various schools of high 
grade and through the county institutes is produc- 
ing the desired result. It gives emphasis to the 
thought that no educational reform is lasting or 
complete that does not provide for reaching the 
school-rooms of the country districts. We are so 
bound together that improvement must be re- 
ciprocal ; we must advance all along the line, or 
we make no real progress. We cannot build up 
colleges and universities until we have built up 
schools and scholars on which to found them. No 
scheme can be devised short of overthrowing the 
public school system, that will make the district 
school less important. And this is why, from the 
schools above, a kindly pressure is continually 
brought to bear upon them, urging to the best 
quality of work that their opportunities and re- 
sources will permit. 

But these schools are not to be considered mere- 
ly as trainers for other schools. Their work is- 
complete in itself, and must always face the practi- 
cal world ; and that world in some way or other 
will manage to test every bit of work turned out, 
and pass judgment upon it. So from all sides this- 
pressure for good work is urged, and the district 
teacher can in no way shift the responsibility that 
is laid upon him. Bnt he can know that every ad- 
vance step he takes in thoroughness or in methods 
improves the world around him and pushes the 
high school and the college farther on ; and he 
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may know also that in no other place will the ef- 
fects of good Or poor work be so far reaching. 

A community is not quite so quick to commend 
as to condemn, but it usually arrives at full appre- 
ciation of devoted effort. Even the grumbler 
knows that the district teacher must use more judg- 
ment and executive ability than are necessary in a 
mercantile establishment; while society in gen- 
eral jogs on much more contentedly to know that 
all over the country the school-houses are filled 
again, and men and women better prepared than 
ever before stand in their places to mould individ- 
uality and life force into more useful and endure 
ing forms. — Prof. Olin. 

EXPLOSIVES ! AS ' PEACEFUL FORCES. 
The importance of explosives to modern civiliz- 
ed 4ife in times of peace is hardly realized. Orig- 
inating with the discovery of gunpowder, at a per- 
iod so ancient that it is lost in obscurity, the use of 
explosives was at first confined to war, in which 
they quickly replaced all other means of attack and 
def e*nce. That discovery revolutionized war, and 
hence the march of progress has continued un- 
til it is safe to predict that in the near future the 
monster will perish through the sheer impossibility 
of withstanding the havoc which explosives deal. 
Peace finally will reign universally, because men 
can no longer fight. The cost of war will banish 

wan 

• Alongside of these warlike innovations, changes 
no less real, and involving even more momentous 
results, have come into modern life through the 
use of explosives, peaceable, it is true, but no less 
far-teaching because silent and unnoticed. How 
much coal and iron could have been lifted from 
the bowels of the mountains had there been no gun- 
powder? When would the Hoosac Tunnel been 
made had there been no nitro-glycerine ? The en- 
gineering skill that can carry a railroad winding 
around the side of a mountain peak, belting the 
solid rock with band above band of rigid steel un- 
til a passage is carved for the engine across the 
backbone of the continent, manifests marvelous 
wisdom in planning and the highest skill in exe- 
cuting. But lacking high explosives, these as- 
tonishing creations were fancy's nightmare, or the 
sayings of a disordered brain; the rocks would 
have defied the carver's touch. Only these have 
sufficed to rend the solid rock and open the safe 
passage for the floating palace where erst was 
seething foam. 

Truly peace has its victories as well as war. ^ Dy- 
namite and its congeners have proved its efficient 
weapons, and prosperity has hung as truly upon 
the products of the investigator's laboratory as up- 
on the farmer's broad acres or the movements of 
the marts of trade. — The Chatauquan. 



HORSES GET TOO MUCH HAY. 
When a boy on a farm, I remember it was a stand- 
ing rule to rake down a little hay into the horses' rack 
every time anyone went into the stable. The re- 
sult was the horses would keep their grinders go- 
ing nearly all the time, and become pot-bellied, un- 
sightly animals. Horses fed in this way become 
mere machines, or hay-cutters ; the nutrition of the 
hay is not assimilated, and a large portion of it is 
wasted. By such stuffing, every organ in the body 
is interfered with, and when put on the road or to 
work on the farm a horse so fed cannot move with 
any comfort until relieved of the superabundance 
of feed. The disease known as heaves is general- 
ly due to over-driving when the stomach is full of 
hay. Bulk in feeding is necessary, but when the 
food is nearly all bulk an extreme has been reach- 
ed, and it is time to change. Hay should be fed 
with as much care as grain is fed. Different horses 
require different quantities, and in feeding a new 
horse it becomes a matter of experiment until his 
wants are ascertained. — Co/man's Rural World. 



dies, all trace of him is forever lost;- There have 
been several desperate attempts' made to steal ,or< 
betray the secret, but in every instance it has re- 
sulted in the death of the would-be traitor. In 
one case a letter attached to a kite, which was al- 
lowed to escape, was picked up by some peasants, 
and, despite their protestations that they could not 
read, they were at once put to death by the guards 
to whom they delivered the letter, and it was af- 
terwards decreed that the guards themselves should 
pass the remainder of their days within the works. 
The wonderful properties of this iron are so well 
known that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon them. 

TEACH CHILDREN NEATNESS. 
It is not easy to teach neatness to grown men 
and women ; but it is possible to infuse into child- 
ren a horror of the anti-social practice which helps 
a great deal to disfigure and vulgarize our cities, 
and especially this city, of throwing down refuse 
of whatever nature — peanut shells, bits* of paper, 
ends of cigarettes and cigars, old shoes, hats, ashr* 
es, saliva, or other excretions — in places frequent- 
ed by or seen by one's fellow-citizens, such as 
streets, roads, lanes, sidewalks, public stairways, 

etc 

Our indifference to this practice, which appears 

to be the result of long familiarity, is incomprehen- 
sible to foreigners. It disappeared from Europe- 
an countries completely fully one hundred years 
ago. It is now found nowhere in the Eastern 
hemisphere except in Turkish or other Mussuman 
towns and cities, and is looked upon as the sure 
sign of a low civilization. It is considered in every 
European city a greivous offense against a man's 
neighbors to make any public display of offal, or 
to sit down quietly in the presence of filth or rub- 
bish of any description. 

A horror of it might be taught to every child in 
the public schools by an average teacher. To in- 
still it should be one of the teacher's first duties, 
for it must be remembered that the chief observa- 
ble superiority of the civilized man over the savage 
lies in the greater cleanliness of his person and 
dwelling. 

No child should leave the public schools with- 
out having a dread of refuse ground into him. He 
should be taught to hate the sight of unswept streets 
or sidewalks, of saliva-stained marble or granite, 
of ashes and refuse of every description, and es- 
pecially of bits of newspapers and ends of cigars, 
as signs of gross selfishness and a low social tone. — 
The Nation. 



A SECRET WELL KEPT. 
Probably the only process which has been kept 
inviolate, and for ages openly defied the world of 
science, is the iron trade of Russia. The secret 
of making Russian sheet iron is owned by the Crov- 
ernment, and is such an immense monopoly that 
itis currently supposed to defray the entire expen- 
ses of the Government. The works constitute an 
entire city, isolated and fortified against the rest of 
the world. When a workman enters the service he 
bids a last farewell to his family and friends, and 
is practically lost to the rest of the world. He is 
never heard of afterwards, and whether he lives or 



STATES SHOULD PREVENT TRUSTS. 
I believe these trusts and combinations are 
against public policy, and should be declared null 
and void. It is difficult to deal with them by leg- 
islation, but yet it is the duty of State Legislatures 
to pass proper laws to prevent these combinations. 
When corporations engaged in a particular business 
combine together with a view to prevent competi- 
tion and to advance prices on the necessaries of 
life, they become the enemy of society, and should 
be dealt with with a bold, strong hand. — Senator 
Sherman. _^___ 

The funeral of Bishop Vail, at Topeka, was a 
tender and touching testimonial to the memory of 
a man who devoted his whole life to others. The 
world, with all of its selfishness and greed, and its 
propensity to measure success by material ag- 
grandizement, still bows its head in deepest rever- 
ence at the graves of those who seek not them- 
selves, but who fulfill the highest mission of hu- 
manity in those noble sacrifices which are offered 
for the amelioration of the race, and which lift men 
and women to higher and better planes of thought 
and action. — Kansas City Star. 

Money has its value in the world, but it is only a 
subordinate value at best. Money never com- 
mands the highest service. There are always men 

and women too — who would not turn aside 

from the work of their lives, or change the direc- 
tion of that work, for a million dollars an hour. 
Many good things can be bought with money ; but 
there are better things that no money could buy. 
The best things in the universe are always above 
cash price. — Sunday School limes. 

Intelligent farmers realize the importance of use- 
ful machinery, and are striving to keep pace with 
the times. They are getting every kind of ma- 
chinery that will lessen labor and meet with better 
success than when work was done by hand. One 
man can now do the work which otherwise took 
two, three, and sometimes four men. — Cor. Amer- 
ican Farm News. 



KAN8AS THRIFT. 

Smith* 'Center is to have water-works immedi- 
ately. The material is on the road. 

The Attica sugar works have sentj 100 barrels p f 
new sugar to a Topeka wholesale house. 

Topeka is to have a brass foundry, established 
by old residents, vvho will also, manufacture a num- 
ber of articles on which they have patents. 

J. P. Millet of Marysville says he has a grape 
vine that has ripened three crops of grapes, this 
year, and that a fourth cropis more than half grown. 

Pittsburg last year mined $26,000,000 worth of 
coal and $27,000,000. worth of lead* Kansas is 
wonderfully rich in minerals, and big manufacture _ 
ing cities are in embryo. 

Fred Houghton will ship ,two car-loads of horses 
soon. He expects to take these to Boston, This 
will make about 800 head he has bought in this, 
county this season, and represents about seventy 
thousand dollars of solid cash distributed among 
the farmers. x>f Riley County for horses in one sea- 
son. — Manhattan Republic. 

Information has been received from' the Paris 
Exposition that the State of Kansas was awarded 
a gold medal for the best agricultural report exhjbt 
ited. A silver medal was awarded to a publica- 
tion of the labor department of Kansas, and "men- 
tion honorable" was awarded to the Conway 
Springs and Douglas Sugar Companies for their 
sorghum sugar. 

A Salina man, A. G. Emery, has invented a 
machine of peculiar value to Western Kansas. 
It is a revolving hoe for pulverizing the ground to 
a great depth. Where the ground has been plow- 
ed in midsummer this rotary machine will pass 
over, demolishing the weeds and hoeing, up the 
surface as can be done by no other machine now 
in use. The machine will be put on the market 
next spring for the first time, a patent having been 
secured for it. It is likely to prove of immense 
benefit to agriculture on the plains. 

Our State, a new eight-page weekly paper is- 
sued at Topeka, is thus ably defended by its edi- 
or, A.G. Stacey, and the first number well sus- 
tains the expectation raised: "The question has 
often been asked, 'what are the purposes and aims 
of this new paper ?' The principal aim will be to 
keep it from forming another mound in the Tope- 
ka newspaper graveyard. The purpose is to make 
it a financial success. To accomplish these two 
ends, the aim will be to make a weekly magazine, 
in which will be found the choicest political and 
literary matter by the best writers in Kansas. 
There are many good papers in the State, but none 
filling this particular field. If it is possible to el- 
bow a way to solid ground, Our State will do 
so. An important thing for all readers of this 
number is, that all subscriptions must be accom- 
panied by the cash, as no paper will be sent out 
unless the sum of $2.50 has been received at the 
publication office. All papers will be discontinued 
at the expiration of the time subscribed for." 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu-er, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work.-stndies, 
examinations, grades, boarding- places, etc.,-may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training In sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, Printing, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All- young men must have their industrials for one term In the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during .the airing 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon, the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Young women take their industrials 
for one term ot the firat year, insewing, and. for the winter and spring 
termi of the second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 
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Mr. Hornbeck.of Silver Lake was here on Thurs- 
day with, a son to enter College. 

C. H. Greer of Tecumseh, Neb. | and Mr. Wolf 
of Lincpln, that State, called at the College Thurs- 
day. 

J. M. Rumbaugh of Blue Springs, Neb., and 
Milo Elliott of Tppeka were visitors one day last 
week, 

Mr; Avery of Wakefield was a visitor on Wed- 
nesday to his son, a member of the Third-year 
Class. 

AJargernumber of students now gather daily 
in the Chapel than ever before in the history of 
the College. 

The Higinbotham horss sale attracted many 
visitors this week who found time for a side trip 
to the College. 

Mr. Town and his daughter of Topeka called 
at the College Wednesday morning, to visit their 
relatives among the students. 

Assistants Cottrell, Mason, and Breese are do- 
ing service this week in charge of classes during the 
absence of Professors in the interest of science. 

The smoke and mist of the past week have giv- 
en to sunny Kansas the dismal hue of swampy Mich- 
igan just to make us duely thankful that it is not of- 
ten thus. 

President Fairchild spent the afternoon and even- 
ing of Saturday in Topeka, attending the meet- 
ings of Mr. Moody in connection with the Y. M. 
C. A. Convention. 

Superintendent Thompson has sample sheets of 
the new type purchased this summer mounted for 
the use of students. The selection is evidently 
good, even to inexpert judgment. 

Some of the plants which adorned the lawns 
during the summer have been housed in anticipa- 
tion of killing frosts ; but enough of the more 
hardy ones yet remain to beautify the grounds. 

Miss Emma J. Thompson of Garrison was called 
home some two weeks since by sickness in the fam- 
ily. The news reaches us this week that one broth- 
er has since died and another is not expected to 
live. 

The College is represented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas Academy of Science, at Wich- 
ita, this week, by Professors Failyer, Popenoe, 
and Kellerman, Secretary Graham, and Messrs. 
Willard and Marlatt, most of whom contribute 
papers. 

Prof, and Mrs. Lantz last week enjoyed the 
pleasure of a visit from Mr. Dean of Harrisburg, 
a brother of Mrs. Lantz, who with his family stop- 
ped on their way to visit other friends in Colorado. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin of Clay Center joined in 
the family gathering, and all visited the College to- 
gether. 

Prof. Shelton started on Tuesday to inspect the 
actual condition of crops, especially of forage 
plants in the western part of the State, where lit- 
tle if any corn can be grown without irrigation. He 
will, next week, visit the U. S. Grass Station at 
Garden City, as well as other parts of the South- 
west for similar facts. It is hoped that facts may 
be learned and conclusions reached which may aid 
the struggling agriculture of these semi-arid por- 
tions of the State. 

Rev. Mr. Dixon of Bunker Hill led in Chapel 
exercises Friday morning, while many visitors from 
the State Congregational Association attended. 
Among these visitors were people from various 
parts of the State and world. Mr. and Mrs. 
Haskell and Mrs. McDonald of Lawrence, Mrs. 
Eddy of Leavenworth, Miss Paddock of Madura 
mission in India, and Miss Wright of the Ameri- 
can mission in Turkey are especially remembered 
because of former associations with their names. 
We are thankful to Manhattan friends who have 
taken pains to bring in so many interested and in- 
teresting people. 

The Crosby Steam Gauge and Valve Co. of 
Boston, Mass., have presented to the Department 
of Mechanics and Engineering a valuable instru- 
ment necessary in the study of steam engineering. 
The Crosby steam engine indicator furnishes the 
most accurate information to be had as to the pre- 
cise action of the valves of a steam engine while 
in motion. It is only by its use that an experi- 
mental knowledge of the action of steam in the 



engine cylinder can be had ; and its value will be 
thoroughly appreciated by our advanced students. 
The generosity of the company can be better un- 
derstood when it is known that the delicate instru- 
ment sells for $88, and is not one of those things 
on which discounts are allowed. The superiority 
of this make above numerous others on the market 
is emphasized by the recent .award to them of a 
gold medal at the Parjs Exposition. 

The presence of the Congregational Association 
of Kansas, in annual session at Manhattan this 
week, has brought scores of visitors to the College. 
Among them, Rev. S. F. Milliken and wife, of 
Wichita, old college acquaintances of Pres. and 
Mrs. Fairchild ; and Mrs. Minnie Votaw Brett 
of Eureka are guests of the President's, family. 
Others, too numerous to name, have inspected the 
College work with evident interest. There is 
planned a visit of the body of the Association after 
the hurry of the business is over. 

It is . impossible to give to those, who have not 
followed the work in detail through the" season the 
extent of the 'experiment station work in all depart- 
ments. The careful records of feed,. seeding', cul- 
tivating, harvesting, and weighing of the 250 
varieties of potatoes shown now in Horticultural 
Hall may serve as a sample because most easily, 
imagined ; but this is far less intricate than many of 
the collections of data absolutely necessary to the 
continuance of an experiment, or the perfection of 
an analysis. Results to be worth anything must 
be certain and definite in all details. 

Major J. P. Sanger, Inspector General of the 
Department of .the Missouri, U. S. Army, spent 
the forenoon of Thursday in making the annual in- 
spection of the Military Department of this Col- 
lege. The Major is an experienced officer of clear 
ideas and accurate judgment, whose inspection 
is thorough and complete. He expressed satisfac- 
tion with the large enrollment, regular attendance, 
and general tone of the Department. For a test of 
the actual effectiveness of the drill he hopes to give 
another inspection next June, when the multitude 
of recruits just received shall have become veter- 
ans. 

The lecture yesterday was given by Mrs. Ked- 
zie upon the theme, ''Woman's Increasing Respon- 
sibilities," showing that here and there in the 
world particular women have in all ages risen to 
prominence, while the masses were from the nature 
of the civilization confined to purely domestic du- 
ties. Contrasting the life of our grandmothers 
with that of women in the same class of homes to- 
day, the increasing responsibility of women in 
church, society and government was clearly shown. 
Whether she desire it or not, whether it is desirable 
or not, the woman of today must be ready by in- 
clination and education to bear her share of the 
burdens which society lays upon her. 

Pres. J. K. Patterson of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Kentucky, located at Lex- 
ington, visited this College in all its departments 
yesterday. He is making a tour of kindred insti- 
tutions by direction of the Board of Regents of 
his College, having called at the Ohio University, 
the Michigan Agricultural College, and the Wis- 
consin University before coming here. The Pres- 
ident gave a brief address to the students at chap- 
el, recalling the fact that within his recollection 
the wilderness of Kansas has become a populous 
State, and from that illustrated the importance of 
education to so rapidly a growing people as the 
English-speaking races, which have grown in a 
trifle over a hundred years from twelve millions to 
a hundred and twenty millions. Pres. Patterson 
expressed hearty interest in the work of the Col- 
lege, and delight with the location and equipment 
in buildings and grounds. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



C. W. Thompson, '89, has just assumed the 
duties of Deputy Postmaster at Edwardsville, Kan. 

H. S. Willard, '89, spent last Saturday at the 
College. He is well pleased with his school at 
Keats. 

Grace M. Pierce, of Winfield, Iowa, a student 
of 1887-8, hopes to continue her course here next 
winter and spring. 

Laura B. Livings, student of last year, called at 
the College on Saturday last to show the buildings 
to her father and mother from Allensville, Ind. 

F. A. Hutto, '85, writes from Ravanna, Gar- 
field County, that though he believes yet in the ulti- 
mate outcome of Western Kansas, he has come to 
the conclusion that he would rather come out for 



the present and watch from a distanee its growth 
and progress than to stay and share the riches af- 
ter a while. He goes to Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

W. C. Moore, '88, who has for eighteen months 
past edited the Junction City Union, has purchased 
a third interest in the business. The firm name is 
Montgomery, Gilbert, & Moore. 

The Westmoreland schools, under the principal- 
ship of Prof. E. M. Hutto, are doing better work 
than ever;, and the teachers are all giving entire 
satisfaction. — Wq.mego Teacher. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Scientific Club.— President, J. T.. Willard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; 
Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of Directors— J. D. Walters, J. F. 
Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets in Chemical Laboratory on the 
fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Ionian Society. — President, Fannie Waugh; Vice-President, Mamie 
Houghton; Recording: Secretary, Effie Gilstrap; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall ;• Treasurer, Julia" Pearce; Marshal, Dorre 
Kinney; Critic, Alice Vail; Board of Directors — Anna McCqnnell, 
Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock. : > 

Webster Society.— President, E. T. Martin; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary, K. C. Davis; CorrespondlngSecretary, 
H. Darnell; Treasurer, C. A. Campbell; Marshal, W.T. Tucker; 
Critic, J. Davis ; Board of Directorsk-G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, K. C. 
Davis, W. S. Arbu'th'not, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday evening at 
eight o'clock. 

Hamilton Society. — President, G. Van Zile; Vice-President, A. F. 
Cranston; Secretary, R. J. Brock; Corresponding Secretary, C. Co- 
burn ;' Treasurer, A. K. Midgleyj Critic, Ben. Skinner"; Marshal, W. 
S. Pope. Directors — Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
ston, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society. — President, Emma Secrest ; Vice-President, 
E. P.Smith; Recording Secretary, B. H. Pound; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie 
McDonald; Critic, W. W. Hutto; Director, V, O. Armour. Meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association. — President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap ; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W, Newman; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Women's Christian Association. — President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; Recording Secretary, Callie Con- 
well; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in Society Hall. 

Socirty Hall. Oct. 19th. 
Before time of meeting the Society Hall was well filled. President 
Martin called the Websters to order, and after the usual opening ex- 
ercises, began the business and pleasures of the evening by placing 
before the Society the names of G. W. Crouch, J. S. Kirby, and A. K. 
Barnes, as persons desirous of admission. The gentlemen were elec- 
ted members and initiated. Messrs. H. N. Whitford and F. C. Bur- 
tis discussed the affirmative of the question, "That the rights ot suf- 
frage be restricted to all male citizens over twenty-one years of age, 
who were able to read and write." The "women's suffrage" part ot 
the question was not discussed. They stated that only those persons 
were fit to take part in the Government of our country who are able to 
judge of the national requirements, or understand something of po- 
litical science, and, that to do so, a man must necessarily be a reader. 
The arguments were based on these main thoughts. The negative, 
argued by W. T. Swingle and J. A. Davis, advanced the idea that 
since men are born equal, they may serve their country well whether 
educated or not, and that they deserve full citizenship. These gen- 
tlemen also produced much evidence to prove that restrictions on suf- 
frage did not influence people to educate. The negative won the de- 
cision. J. N. Bridgman gave a good rendering of a dude's experi- 
ence with ahorse car. We feel certain that Mr. Bridgman would 
not look lonesome in a dude's clothes. G. E Stoker gave a decla- 
mation entitled, "Our Duty to the Republic." Paul Milnerread ase- 
lection. G. K. Thompson read an interesting essay, describing a 
trip from Breckenridge to Montezuma Mr Thompson spoke of the 
important part "Nerve Tonic" has in the life of a western stage dri- 
ver. Discussions were given by W. M. Towne, about St. Mary's Col- 
lege, D. A. Webster about Printing, and II. Darnell on Discussions, 
their uses and abuses. The Society decided to hold its Special Session 
in the Society Hall, for we may then bring or invite our guests to our 
"home," and they may see where we live and how we live. H. D. 

Hamilton Hall, October 19th. 
The attendance was not as large as heretofore, as several members 
were absent from the city. Those gentlemen whose names were pro- 
posed last meeting were* initiated. They were J. T. Coleman, E. J. 
Paris, J. A. Rokes, F. Speer, and G. L. Gilbert. The programme of 
the evening was opened by a declamation by N. A, Anderson. 
Messrs. Thackrey, Yeoman, and Hartley were appointed to act as 
Judges in the debate. A. K. Midgley was the first speaker on the 
question, "Resolved, That war has been a beneficial factor in civiliza- 
tion." The speaker illustrated by taking up the history of some of 
the ancient nations, thereby showing how these countries gre.v when 
they were warring with one another. The growth of our own country 
was refered to in the same connection. L. S. -Strickler was the first 
negative speaker He verv ably refuted argument brought forth by 
his opponents. G. Tootha"ker was second speaker on the affirmative. 
H. E. Moore spoke at some length of the downfall of Rome, and tried 
to prove that it was due to strife. The debate was closed, and the 
Judges cast their ballot in favor of the negative. After a recess of ten 
minutes, music was furnished by F. A. Waugh and others. G. V. 
Johnson's declamation, entitled " Health Organizations," was well 
committed and delivered. F. Hcech in his essay told of his trials and 
tribulations in finding a suitable subject for an essay. The "Worm 
of the Still" was the subject of VV. G. White's select reading. After 
a declamation by C. D. Adams, the Kec >rder was presented dv Edit- 
or-in-Chief C. P. Hartley. The paper was filled with productions 
which showed that both editor and members of the Society had put 
considerable time and thought on the articles. The music com- 
mittee was instructed to give the Society another piece of music ; this 
they did with success. Under the order of propositions for member- 
ship, the name of L. E. Mann was presented. After a report by S. 
Van Blarcom, Critic protem, the Society adjourned. C. E. C. 

Society Hall, October 18th. 
Society called to order by President Secrest. Music was the first 
order of exercises, quartette, Messrs. Hutto, Smith, Westgate, and 
Lea; Maude Parker, organist. Devotion, led by V. Armour. Roll 
was called by Secretary, followed by a recitation by Maude Parker. 
Debate, question, "Resolved, That books have more influence on our 
characters than companions." The question was debated with anima- 
tion bv W. W. Hutto and Mr. Orr on the affirmative, and J. H. Zim- 
merman and M arlha Cottrell on the negative. The President appoint- 
ed May Harman, R. D. Whaley, and John Davis as Judges, and they 
decided the question two to one in favor of negative. The Gleaner 
was presented and read in a very interesting manner by Jennie Green, 
after which there was a short recess. Congregational singing followed 
recess, then extemporaneous speaking from subjects furnished, 
which was engaged in by nearly all the members. This part of the pro- 
gramme is particularly instructive and beneficial, as all can take apart 
and gain confidence in public speaking. Next were reports of commit- 
tees. The names of R. E. Walker and J. L. Dial were presented as 
candidates for membership. Report of the Critic, Miss Senn acting 
pro tern. Closed with singing duet by Hattie Paddleford and Mar- 
tha Cottrell; Christine Corlett, organist. 

Society Hall, October 18th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by President Waugh. After 
singing and devotion, the following persons, Misses Skinner, Thomp- 
son, Shaffer, and Pender, were elected members. The Society then 
listened to a song by Misses Henderson, Pierce, Vail, and Pearce. 
Anna McConnelT then read a piece entitled "Mr. Caudle's Second 
Wife." This was followed by a declamation by Millie Frost. Music, 
a quartette, by Misses Houghton, Kinney, McConnell, and Pearce, 
Miss Pearce composer of the song. Maude Whitney chose as a sub- 
ject for discussion, "Is money a blessing or a curse?" The Society 
then discussed the question. The "Oracle" was read by Susie Hall. 
The programme closed with music by the Ionian Orchestra. It was 
moved that hereafter ten minutes parliamentary practice be inserted 
in the programme. Lessons from Robert's Rules of Order are to be 
assigned oy the President Roll-call with quotations, and adjourn- 
ment 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Moline, Elk County, has organized a Chautau- 
qua Literary Society. 

The schools at Greeley, Anderson County, have 
closed on account of diphtheria. 

The Wabaunsee County Teachers have recent- 
ly established a teachers' library. 

A movement is on foot to start a military organ- 
ization among the students at Washburn. 

The School Board of Junction City has recent- 
ly bought maps and geographical apparatus cost- 
ing $145. 

And still they come. Ninety-seven men and 
seven women underwent a civil service examina- 
tion at Topeka this week. 

The State University delegation to the Academy 
of Science which meets at Wichita this week num- 
bers five Professors and several students, who, to- 
gether, present eighteen papers. 

Pottawatomie County has a school population 
of 6,580. Tha total enrollment for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1880, is 5,447, and the average dai- 
ly attendance 3,017. — Wamego Teacher. 

The ninth semi-annual meeting of the Social 
Science Club of Kansas and Western Missouri will 
be held at Wichita, November 7th and 8th. The 
railroads give special rates to delegates — one and 
one-third fare. 



Governor Humphrey appointed the Hon. James 
S. Graybill of Leavenworth Regent of the State 
Normal School, vice West resigned. Mr. Gray- 
bill is cashier of the First National Bank and 
Chairman of the Republican County Central 
Committee. 

The Kansas Teacher is a new educational pa- 
per published at Wamego by R. M. Pemberton, 
J. S. Mitchell, and E. M. Hutto. It is devoted to 
the educational interests of the State of Kansas in 
general and Pottawatomie County in particular. 
The subscription price is fifty cents a year. 

The English Lutheran Synod of Kansas, re- 
cently in session in Atchison, voted to begin set- 
ting aside a fund of $20,000 to endow a chair in 
Midland College at Atchison, to be known as the 
"Kansas Synod Chair." The Nebraska Synod 
will also endow a chair with a like sum. The Sy- 
nod also voted to support six young men at the 
College who have undertake the study of the min- 
istry. 

N. E. Binder, one of the teachers in the Abilene 
schools, has made things lively in that city for a 
day or two. It was discovered that he had forged 
a note for $100, and on being confronted with the 
evidence of his guilt, he owned up. The holder 
of the note managed to get something out of him, 
and he let the fellow skip. The forger is 27 years 
old, is a good-appearing fellow, and "sang in the 
choir," but he left a board bill of $36 and other 
accounts unpaid.— Manhattan Republic. 

The State University has just added another big 
man to its list of professors. This time the Pro- 
fessor is from Princeton College, the fountain head 
of Presbyterianism in the United States. Edwin 
M. Hopkins is the gentleman's name, and he is to 
be Assistant Professor in the Department of Eng- 
lish Literature. Dr. McCosh,.the ex-President, 
and Dr. Patton, the President, J-ay that Prof. Hop- 
kins is a man of ripe scholarship and rare personal 
character. He is especially equipped in English 
literature, though he has done exceptionally thor- 
ough post-graduate work in mathematics and phi- 
losophy. He will be one of the strongest young 
men in the Faculty.— Topeka Journal. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 
We have felt no enthusiasm whatever over the 
plan to furnish free text-books to all in the public 
schools, and our objections have by no means been 
removed by the trial of the experiment thus far, 
notwithstanding all reports in its favor ; but now 
comes the School Board of Chicago, urging that the 
State furnish clothing to all school children need- 
ing it. And, as if this were not enough, the Social- 
ists have gone a step farther, and urge that "one 
good, warm, square meal a day" be furnished, at 
Public expense, for all school children in the city. 
One might think that food for the poor would be 
sufficient, but the Socialists use the same argument 
that was plied so effectually for the free text-books, 
to the effect that to supply such a meal for the 



poor alone would make them feel uncomfortable. 
After clothing and feeding and educating the chil- 
dren at the public expense, there would seem to 
be only one thing more for the State to do, viz., 
to furnish them remunerative employment ! — The 
Congregationalist. 

MORTAR-BOARDS . 
A mortar-board may be defined as a square, 
black, flat, overshadowing hat worn by University 
men to distinguish them from mere citizens. It 
may also be defined as an affectation, or as an an- 
achronism, or as an absurdity, or as a folly. The 
University gown worn by students in England may 
be respectable as a survival, a relic of clerical'an- 
tiquity, a bit of University mediaevalism preserv- 
ed out of a love for antique bric-a-brac. But the 
mortar-board worn once in England as a distinctive 
University mark, and by what the old Puritan used 
to call the "Square-cornered Clergy," introduced 
into American universities, and worn by its boys, 
or even girls, is but the affectation of an affecta- 
tion, the assumption of an absurdity, which can 
never be naturalized within our simple institutions. 
It is reported that a clique at Johns Hopkins 
University are trying to bolster each others' cour- 
age up enough to don this archaism in the streets 
of Baltimore. We do not wonder that the other 
students have hooted at them and pelted them with 
jibes. If there be anything characteristic of the 
American gentleman, "or of the true English gen- 
tleman, it is his desire not to obtrude himself upon 
the notice of other people. He does not talk loud, 
he does not dress loud. It is his desire that if he 
be noticed he shall be noticed for what he is, and 
not for any display he makes. Now, the only 
purpose of this flat-head decoration is to attract at- 
tention; to have it observed and noticed as one 
passes by that he does not belong to the common 
civilian herd, but to a different and special class of 
people; that, he forsooth, is a University man! 
But what is a University man more than any other 
man? He is not yet even a scholar. He is hop- 
ing to become a scholar. He is a scholar in mak- 
ing, a scholar in the dough, a cake half baked. 
Now, if there is anything seemly, it is that such a 
young man should walk about the world in a 
modest or retiring way. President Gilman has 
too much sense to go about the streets of Balti- 
more making a guy of himself. Professor Gild- 
ersleeve would not assume distinction by his 
dress, so as to elevate himself above any merchant 
or banker that walks the streets. Give us more 
room in the upper story and less thatch. — New 
York Independent. 



ELECTRICAL ADVANCEMENT. 
The business of furnishing electricity for light 
and power is one in which New England has taken 
an early, and so far a very profitable, interest. It 
is only some five years ago that electric lighting 
for streets, houses, and manufactories emerged 
from the realm of experiment to that of successful 
and economical practical application. How rap- 
idly the development has since progressed may be 
gathered from the fact that, in 1883. the total sales 
of the largest of these companies were only $300,- 
000, while in 1883 they were $3,500,000. And in 
1889 the total business of this company will amount 
to over $7,000,000. 

Other great companies have accomplished an 
equally marvelous record. Everywhere the effort 
of the inventor is to discover some new method of 
applying this great force. It is now to be seen at 
work in telegraphy, telephony, in alarm systems, 
in lighting, in driving our street-cars, and in many 
other channels. 

As yet the best statement of the economy in the 
use of electricity is that there is a minimum of loss 
in this method of distributing power. There is 
no saving in the production of power. Edison 
says that here lies the great problem of the future, 
how to produce electricity more cheaply. — The 
Congregationalist. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at leaat fourteen years of age, and able to pas" a satislactory ex 
animation in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other Institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given here. 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 

Prof. R. C. Kedzie of the Michigan Agricultural College is threat- 
ened with a $50,000 suit for damages on account of his publishing 
facts in regard/to certain fertilizers offered for sale in that State. 

The Executive Committee of the State University concluded its la- 
bors today. Besides routine business, the Committee selected a site 
and ordered the immediate erection of a barn in place of the cele- 
brated Sanborn structure, destroyed by fire last spring. It will cost 
between $6,000 and $8,000. The Law Department of the State Uni- 
versity opened todav with an enrollment of forty-three students. 
This is the best opening in the history of the institution, and is twenty 
better than last year.— Kansas City {Mo.) Times. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays lor the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it is a matter of 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor of the students in the industrial departments is principal- 
ly a part ot their education, and is not paid for unless the student is 
employed— outside of required hours of labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, from eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account tor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex. 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary : 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 forthe chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice andnnalysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... ., 

Lessons in instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to „ 1 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with tha first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fousth year, $5.5° a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 
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P. HOLM AN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
. Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manh attan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. . 

WINGI E \ VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 

College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 

will always have a welcome. 320 Poyntz Avenue. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shavirg Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razor* 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley A- Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best qualitv at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine DongolaButton Shoes, $2.00. He- 
liable goods at low prices. 

M~An1lVTTAN BANK.-E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bill* 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and S)ioes, Clothing, Hats and Cans Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc M etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at I :y> P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 

reel expression. 

There arc lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday Rlternoon, The WebxUr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, ns opportunity offers. All are free. 



NOTE ON THE OVIPOSITION OF A WOOD- 
BORER* 

THE beautiful beetle known to the entomolo- 
gist as Tragidion fulvipenne is not com- 
mon enough to have received a vernacular name, 
and at no time have we had a surplus stock of 
specimens in our collections. Being on the watch 
for facts in its life history, I observed with interest 
that in the warm days about the end of September, 
my wood pile was the center of attraction to a 
number of these beetles. Noting that all the indi- 
viduals were females, and that, though at first seen 
only flying, they presently alighted with evidence 
of an earnest purpose, I watched them more at- 
tentively. They seemed to be attracted specially 
to the smooth sticks of round wood of a species 
of oak, without much doubt the chestnut oak, as 
this is the only smooth-barked oak abundant in 
the vicinity of Manhattan. Over these sticks they 
crawled, paying little regard to my presence, their 
bodies close to the wood, their sensitive antennae 
carried forward and constantly vibrating, as they 
investigated apparently every inch of the surface. 
The evident object of their search was suitable 
spaces for the deposit of their eggs, and though I 
watched with some care during my noon hour for 
several days, I did not succeed in observing the be- 
ginnirg act in oviposition. I was fortunate enough 
to see two females that had not completed their 
work, however, and so was able to discover the 
eggs, which I might otherwise have failed to find 
at all. When detected in oviposition, the females 
were standing on the smooth bark, transversely to 
the stick, their bodies close to the surface, their an- 
tennae bent under at the tips, which were touching 
the bark, and the broad tin of the abdomen closely 
appressed to the surface over which the insect stood. 
The close contact of the motionless tip of the ab- 
domen to the bark prevented my noting the exact 
mode of placing the egg, and presently, becoming 
somewhat impatient. I lifted a beetle from position ; 
and, to my surprise, instead of an opening in the 
bark as I had anticipated, I saw a tubercle simulat- 
ing so closely in appearance and color the corky 
outgrowths common on the bark of the chestnut oak 
that 1 was at first inclined to believe it one of these, 
and to question the purpose of the female in main- 
taining so long the position described. On an ex- 
amination of this tubercle, however, I found it to be 
hollow, and within it, lying on the bark, with no 
puncture or abrasion in the latter to be seen, was 
an oblong egg of a transluscent, dull white sur- 
face, smooth and without mat kings so far as I 
could see with a pocket triplet of good definition. 
This e»" was sufficient in size nearly to fill the 
hollow tubercle, or egg-case, as I m ty now call it. 
The egg case is rather regular, elliptical, strongly* 
convex, measuring about one-sixteenth of an inch 
in length. Under the microscope, the case appears 
on the surface to be made up of scales of the thin 
external layer of the oak bark, intermingled with 
glistening particles, as of dried mucus. The case 
is at this date unchanged, and no sign of the hatch- 
ing of the egg is yet visible. I have been un- 
able to find the record of similar habits in ovipo- 
sition in any of the Cerambycithe. Commonly 
the eggs are either laid under scales or in cracks 
in the bark, as with most of the wood-borers, or in a 
rou<*h fissure made bv the insect herself for the 
purpose. I have found no reference to the ovipo- 
sition of the Elaphidions, our common allies of 
Tragidion. 

The beetle i:i question is attracted to some 
coarse flowers, as the silphiun perfoliatum, or is 
destructive to ripe fruit, as peaches, by gouging in- 
to the tender fruit, the juices of which are a favor- 

~Head at the Wichita meeting of the Academy of Science. 



ite food. I have also observed them eating the 
flesh of a ripe watermelon in company with other 
fruit-boring insects, the cetonians, wasps, and 
flies. — Prof. Popenoe. 

NEWSPAPER PUNCTUATION. 

THERE is a growing tendency among writers 
on daily newspapers to adopt a style of close 
punctuation in striking contrast to the loose meth- 
ods of pointing formerly in vogue on most papers. 
While this change is generally recognized as a step 
forward, there are some authors in whose eyes it 
does not find favor. A writer whom I have in 
mind as having expressed himself quite strongly 
against the growing popularity of close pointing, 
while he admits that, on magazines and periodi- 
cals, it is eminently proper, and to be expected as 
a matter of course, and further, that when one reads 
his magazine at leisure moments, it is a pleasure 
to notice the careful manner in which the article 
has been constructed, says that, "on a daily news- 
paper, it is entirely unnecessary, and, in some 
cases, an absolute nuisance. When a man takes 
up a newspaper, he wants all the news in the 
shortest possible time, and (Joes not want to wade 
through a labyrinth of punctuation marks to get 
it." Again, he says: "When a man has hurried 
home to tea, and picks up the evening paper, he 
does not want to stop and take little gasps of 
breath at the lapse of two or three words, where 
the proof-reader has inserted perplexing little 
commas." 

If a style of close punctuation is proper in the 
magazine, whose readers peruse it at their leisure, 
why is it not equally desirable, or even more so, in 
the daily newspaper, where matter is prepared as 
well as read in a hurry ? What is the object of 
punctuation if it be not to elucidate the meaning of 
the author, whether he be preparing an elaborate 
discourse or rapidly sketching the happenings of a 
day ? In either case, the points are used to facil- 
itate the expression of the writer's ideas, to pre- 
vent ambiguity, and, further, to enable the reader 
to rapidly scan the text, if he choose, without hes- 
itation ; and this by reason of the very precision to 
which our friend takes exception. The omission 
of the "perplexing little comma" oftener retards 
than aids the progress of any but the most atten- 
tive reader, making it necessary, in many instan- 
ces, to read a sentence over several times before 
the author's meaning is made clear; whereas, by 
the liberal use of this important point, a sentence 
or a clause admits of but a single interpretation. — 
Supt. Thompson. 
REFORM IN NOMENCLATURE OF VEGETABLES. 

AT a convention of the horticulturists of Exper- 
iment Stations, in Columbus, Ohio, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider methods of re- 
form in nomenclature of vegetables, and their re- 
port, lately presented to the public, gives evidence 
of the inauguration, upon proper lines, of this 
very important movement. The pomologist will 
remember the opening effort in a similar reform 
among fruit lists of the American Pomological 
Society, a few years ago, and will acknowledge 
the success of this work, although names still sub- 
sist in nursery lists, or are applied by introducers, 
that are not conformable to the rules laid down by 
that Society. The ease with which varieties in 
vegetables are originated, and choice strains of 
seed secured by selection, has been an encourage- 
ment to the unwise dissemination of garden sorts 
of no merit, or to the sending out, as new, a local 
improvement of a sort already widely distributed. 
Strife between dealers for the "earliest and best" 
or the "earliest of the early," has led to the mul- 
tiplication of descriptive names to a degree well 
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nigh intolerable. The absurd pretension of the ma- 
jority of such names is readily shown by compara- 
tive trials of varieties as now carried on by many 
of the stations, but the reports of these trials are 
commonly only available after the introducer has 
largely profited by his misrepresentations — for such 
in many cases they undoubtedly are. If buyers of 
vegetable seeds will co-operate with the Committee 
in demanding the reform now urged, there need be 
little doubt of the final success of the measure, as 
dealers will soon answer the popular demand. 

The Committee has recommended the observance 
of a few simple rules, to follow which need not 
in the least interfere with legitimate trade purposes. 
Moreover, conformity to these rules will do much 
to repress the tendency toward the multiplication 
of synonyms, now so evident to those who com- 
pare varieties, as well as to induce more confidence 
in dealers' catalogue names. As the rules are of 
general interest, they are here given : — 

i. The name of a variety should consist of a 
single word, or, at most, of two words. A 
phrase, descriptive or otherwise, is never allow- 
able ; as, Pride of Italy, King of Mammoths, Ear- 
liest of All. 

2. The name should not be superlative or bom- 
bastic. In particular all such epithets as New, 
Large, Giant, Fine, Selected, Improved, and the 
like should be omitted. If the grower or dealer 
has a superior stock of a variety, the fact should 
be stated in the description immediately after the 
name, rather than as a part of the name itself ; as, 
♦'Trophy, selected stock." 

3. If a grower or dealer has procured a new 
select strain of a well-known variety, it shall be le- 
gitimate for him to use his own name in connec- 
tion with the established name of the variety ; as, 
Smith's Winningstadt, Jones's Cardinal. 

4. When personal names are given to varieties, 
titles should be omitted; as, Major, General, 
Queen. 

5. The term hybrid* should not be used, except 
in those rare instances in which the variety is 
known to be of hybrid origin. 

6. The originator has the prior right to name 
the variety ; but the oldest name which conforms 
to these rules should be adopted. 

7. This Committee reserve the right, in their 
own publications, to revise objectionable names in 
conformity with these rules. 

* A hybrid is the product of' true species. There are few, if any, 
instances of true hybrids among common garden vegetables. I he 
union of varieties gives rise to a cross. 

— Prof. Popenoe. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

The great mistake in connection with our agri- 
cultural colleges is the fact that in many cases a 
classical course is a part of their curriculum. It is 
a fact that the law provides that this course of in- 
struction should not be forbidden in the agricultur- 
al colleges ; but this seems to us to have been in- 
serted to enable existing institutions of learning to 
add the agricultural branch to their institutions 
should the States so legislate. In other words, it 
was not mandatory, but it was permissible. 

An agricultural and mechanical college should 
be devoted to this specific object, and no other. 
The country has sufficient classical colleges to sup- 
ply advanced education, and these State and United 
States institutions are designed for the masses and 
are intended to provide them with such an educa- 
tion as will fit them for success in agricultural and 
mechanical arts. 

When connected with classical studies, the stu- 
dents of agriculture and mechanics are always at a 
disadvantage, if they fail to join in the higher stud- 
ies. We mean they are practically in a lower cir- 
cle, and are regarded in this light at the institution. 
Farming and mechanical labor are at a discount; 
and the impression becomes so powerful that the 
result is a classical course, and the farmer and me- 
chanic go out — not to the farm and workshop — to 
fill the already overcrowded professions. 

We have become so well satisfied that this is 
the result, that we are disposed to advocate that 
the moneys supplied by the general Government 
shall be devoted to the support of an institution 
which shall be agricultural and mechanical, and 
otherwise free from any connection with those 
classical and literary courses of study which are 
not a necessity. — Maryland Farmer. 



Manhattan has a lock factory. 

Kingman is to have a sack factory. 

An electric light plant is assured to Manhattan. 

The Currie Windmill Co. have moved their 
plant to Manhattan. 

Fifteen hundred car loads of cattle have been 
shipped from Caldwell this fall. 

A soda factory is to be operated in connection 
with the new salt shaft at Kingman. 

A watermelon farm near Ellsworth is the larg- 
est in the State. It contains eighty acres. 

Medicine Lodge is to have a flour and grist mill 
with a capacity of making 190 barrels of flour per 
day. 

At Ellinwood is a field of beets that yields 3,959 
bushels to the acre. Thus Kansas soil is destined 
to beat the world. — Atchison Champion. 

The Gazette announces that St. Marys has a fine 
quality of cement rock, and that arrangements are 
being made for the establishment of a cement fac- 
tory at that place. 

The September returns by counties, as furnish- 
ed by M. Mohler, Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, place the corn yield of Kansas at 
276,541,338 bushels. 

According to the report made at their recent 
quarterly meeting, by the Kansas butter and 
cheese manufacturers, the increase in the manu- 
facture of these products in this State is marvel- 
ous. 

At the Kansas State Fair, this year, Wyandotte 
County came out first, Shawnee second, Ellis third, 
Jewell fourth, and Kiowa fifth. In the awards 
for fruit, Allen County scored a victory, Jewell 
following for second place. 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 
From an article by Prof. Robert Hay in the last 
report of the Secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, we clip the following interesting statements 
as to artesian wells in general and Kansas possi- 
bilities in irrigation by such means : — 

"An artesian well is one in which an artificial 
shaft is filled to overflowing from water which 
enters it from some distance below the surface of 
the ground. The water may spout up with force 
and rise higher than the surface, or it may barely 
reach the point at which it flows over. Wells are 
sometimes called artesian when the water rises in 
the tube but does not reach the surface, but the 
true artesian well is one from which subterranean 
water flows out at the top. The conditions under 
which this can occur are the same as those which 
govern the supply of water to the upper rooms and 
fountains of a large city. The source-reservoir, or 
head of water, must be higher than the place sup- 
plied, and the stream must come from the head in 
a closed pipe. There are some wells whose flow 
is due to other than the hydrostatic pressure here 
described ; viz., to gas pressure and rock pressure ; 
but these forces need not be illustrated here. 

"In nature, the channel through which the water 
flows is more like a sponge than the orifice of a 
pipe. It is a porous rock — sandstone, conglomer- 
ate, gravel, sand or limestone more or less cracked 
or broken. The walls of the natural pipe must be 
impermeable, and usually beds of clay or clay- 
shale serve this purpose. To get the head of wa- 
ter, the beds of sandstone, shale, etc:, must have 
a dip, i. e., be higher at one part than another. 
The best conditions are when the rock strata take 
a basin formation, highest on the edge of a circu- 
lar area, and the well sunk in the middle of the 
area. It is to be understood that all the waters of 
the land are meteoric waters — they hive their ori- 
gin in the rains and snows. If the rain falls on 
porous rock on the upturned edge of a basin 
which within the basin is overlain and underlain 
with impervious clays, then a well sunk near the 
middle of the basin would be artesian. 

"In discussing this subject, it is necessary to in- 
quire how far good artesian water may be avail- 
able for irrigation, i. e., how much will a given 
flow irrigate ? This is merely a question of arith- 
metic. A flow of 100 gallons per minute is almost 
exactly 800 cubic feet per hour. This is 19,200 
cubic feet per day. This would cover 19,200 
square feet of land one foot deep, or 230,400 square 
feet of land one inch deep. An acre of land con- 



tains 43,560 square feet, which is contained in 230,- 
400, 5.28 times. That is, a flow of 100 gallons 
per minute would in a day cover a little over 5^ 
acres one inch deep. Now, supposing one-third 
(which is a large estimate) of this water were lost 
by evaporation, this would suffice to put one inch 
of water on thirty-five acres once every ten days 
(3^ acres per day). This, for a whole year, is 
equal to a rainfall on 35 acres of 36 inches — 
abundant for any growth of vegetation. It is cer- 
tain, also, that except in summer the evaporation 
would not equal that estimated above. In June, 
July, and August it might be desirable to give the 
land half an inch of water every five days, so as 
not to have any long intervals. A well, then, of 
a hundred gallons per minute, with the rain-fall 
of ten inches per annum (the least given in the 
fourteen years' records at Dodge City), would be 
ample, if properly used, for the irrigation of fifty 
acres of land. A ten-gallon well would irrigate 
five acres. It is a reasonable estimate to suppose 
the existing Meade County wells are yielding 600 
per minute, so that three hundred acres could read- 
ily be irrigated, and small fruits and vegetables be 
raised in abundance in any year, however drouthy, 
and orchards and groves be made to beautify the 
region ; and these in their turn would serve to con- 
serve the moisture supplied by the rain-fall. The 
writer believes that the Coolidge district would 
yield abundance of artesian water at the present 
depths of the wells for the irrigation of a thousand 
acres. There are other districts in the West that 
will probably do as well, though the .prospector's 
drill, without guidance, is as likely to miss them 
as to find them." 



THE FENCE MUST GO. 
The Christian Union thus announces its oppo- 
sition to fences: — 

"The agitation against the universal and gener- 
ally unnecessary use of the fence has already borne 
substantial fruit in many parts of the country. 
There are many villages East and West from 
which these offensive barriers have been entirely 
removed ; and one feels in looking at many a love- 
ly town that, while the land is held in severalty, 
the landscape belongs to the community. * * * 
The American fence is the ugliest feature of the 
American landscape. It is never otherwise than 
offensive to the eye, and it is often in a condition 
of general dilapidation, or furnishes a convenient 
place for the deposit of the odds and ends of the 
farmer's work. We are now substantially agreed 
that the fence is an ugly object ; the expense of 
building and keeping it in order, both in actual 
outlay and in the land which it occupies, has dem- 
onstrated over and over again that it is one of the 
most costly and least remunerative investments 
which the farmer makes ; and it is also conceded 
that, for the most part, the fences now in use serve 
no purpose whatever. A little more stringent con- 
trol of cattle, and the legitimate use of the fence 
for paddocks to confine them, would reduce to a 
minimum the large expenditure to which most 
farmers are now committed by extravagant fence- 
building." 

After citing the views of fifteen or twenty well- 
known authorities in ridicule, denunciation, or ex- 
planation, it closes as follows : — 

"We have summarized at length this strong ex- 
pression of opinion, because we believe the agita- 
tion against the useless fence involves a good deal 
more than aesthetic progression. It would be a 
sufficient cause to urge the removal of the unnec- 
essary fence, if in that way greater beauty of land- 
scape could be secured ; but the no-fence reformer 
has additional ground to stand upon when he points 
out the conceded extravagance and waste, both in 
money and land, of the present fence system." 

Such an array of judgment ought to secure our 
western citizen not yet fenced at all against the 
waste and ugliness of these unsightly barriers. 

A LONG ROW. 
A correspondent of the American Rural Home 
gives the amount of travel it takes to raise a crop 

of comas follows : "I have a twenty-acre field for- 
ty by eighty rods. To break this up would take 
one hundred and sixty-six miles ; harrowing it, 
about forty miles ; furrowing, ninety miies ; plant- 
ing, forty-five miles, if with a planter ; and if chop- 
ped and then covered, ninety miles. And for each 
plowing of two furrows in a row, ninety miles, or 
five plowings, four hundred and fifty miles. 
Thus you see that it takes 800 or 900 miles of 
travel to raise twenty acres of corn, not counting 
going to and returning from the field." 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 

The greenhouses are crowded with plants just 
gone into winter quarters. 

Two more of Prof. Brown's charts have ar- 
rived. There are yet a few to come. 

Prof. Popenoe this week gathered the first crop 
of butternuts from a tree on the College grounds. 

A severe frost last week put a winter dressing 
upon the various flower-beds which have so richly 
adorned the grounds this year. 

Messrs. Willard and Marlatt brought home 
many fine specimens of rock salt from the King- 
man mines which they visited in company with 
other members of the Academy of Science. 

"Trade and Transportation Between the United 
States and Spanish America" is the title of a con- 
siderable volume just received from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office through the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Nine members of the Third-year Class, Misses 
Harmon, Harrington, Hoop, and Houghton, and 
Messrs. Gilstrap, Gist, Hovey, Hunter, and John- 
son, filled the public hour yesterday with as many 
interesting declamations. 

"Historical Sketches of the University of North 
Carolina," now a hundred years old, with a com- 
plete catalogue of officers and students for that 
period, make a handsome volume of 250 pages. 
It is well illustrated. 

This College will not be represented in the Con- 
vention of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations at Washington, November 12th. It seems 
impossible to spare members of the Faculty at this 
time, and the expense is considerable. 

The examinations of last week were safely pass- 
ed by nearly all the 410 students in attendance. In 
a few instances transfers from higher to lower 
grades were found necessary, and one or two have 
retired to their home school for better preparation. 

Noble Prentis, friend of all educational insti- 
tutions, called at the College on Thursday morn- 
ing in the company of Rev. D. C. Milner. With 
interest in all improvements and a joke to fit every 
case, Mr. Prentis took in the College in all its 
parts from office to barn. 

The kohl-rabi patch of rather more than one- 
third of an acre, making a part of field No. 2, was 
harvested and the crop weighed last week. The 
yield was 273 bushels, and the rate per acre 760 
bushels, or 22^ tons. Single bulbs weighing 
20 pounds were found. 

The immense flock of black-birds annually gath- 
ered in the forests about the old College place, pre- 
paratory to migration, has for a month past made its 
daily morning and evening journey to and from 
feeding grounds and roosting place. They will 
soon start upon the "grand tour." 

The Farm Departme.nt has this week added to 
its stock of appliances a new sheller of the "Rust- 
ler" type, made by the Sandwich Manufacturing 
Co. of Sandwich, 111. The new machine has self- 
feed, wagon-box elevator, and cob-stacker, with 
capacity for about forty bushels per hour. 

Prof. Kellerman made a trip to Garfield, Paw- 
nee County, this week, on his way from Wichita, 
to inspect fields of wheat affected with the so- 
called "stinking smut." He will include this in 
the new series of experiments in which he is try- 
ing thirty different methods of destroying this fun- 
gus growth. 

It is gratifying to the College authorities to know 
that the meagre exhibit of our methods, sent to the 
Paris Exposition, is sufficiently prized to be de- 
sired for permanent display in a museum of edu- 
cational devices to be maintained at Paris. The 
U. S. Commissioner forwarded last month a re- 
quest for such donation, and it is gladly granted. 
With the opening of the "show" season comes 
the bill peddler, after whose visit the lawns border- 
ing on the road leading from the main entrance 
present the appearance of a deserted circus ground. 
The purpose of our friends might be served just as 
well, perhaps, if they would distribute their bills 
when the students are leaving college instead of 
when they are arriving. 

Professors Popenoe, Failyer, and Kellerman, 
Secretary Graham, and Assistants Willard and 
Marlatt returned Saturday from Wichita. They 
report an interesting session of the Kansas Acad- 
emy of Science. The College feels honored in 



the choice of two members of the Faculty as of- 
ficers of the Academy for the ensuing year, — Prof. 
Failyer as President, and Secretary Graham as 
Treasurer. 

The visit of the State Association of Congrega- 
tionalists to the College on Monday morning was 
interesting to all concerned. Fifty or sixty guests 
filled the rear seats in chapel, and overflowed into 
the gallery. Dr. R. Cordley of Lawrence, who 
was one of the first Board of Regents, led in the 
usual exercises, and Rev. Lewis Bodwell of Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., gave a short address full of ear- 
nest exhortation to manly and womanly lives. The 
visitors scattered about the buildings under the 
guidance of members of the Faculty and older stu- 
dents, spending from one to two hours in the tour 
of inspection. A large group gathered in the chap- 
el to hear themselves as others hear them through 
the phonograph exhibited by Prof. Hood. They 
helped each other to not a little amusement in va- 
rious remarks and notes of song, repeated with 
the peculiar twang of the phonograph. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

F. J. Van Benthem, student of last year, has 
just returned to continue his course. 

Mary Holcomb, Second-year in 1886-7, re-en- 
ters College this week, bringing a sister with her. 

Susie Kokanour, student in 1885-6, was among 
the visitors from the Congregational Association 
on Monday. 

E. Ada Little, '86, has just returned from her 
stay in Illinois and Iowa, suffering from a mild at- 
tack of malaria. 

G. L. Clothier, Second-year student, whose 
sickness was announced a few weeks ago, has re- 
covered, and is again in classes. 

H. C. Peoples, student in 1881-S3, writes from 
his home in Eskridge, for certificate of standing 
while here. He expects soon to enter the State 
Normal School. 

W. W. Hutto, Third-year, and J. E. Taylor, 
First-year, have undertaken to furnish electric 
doorbell and other appliances as a means of sup- 
port while in College. 

J. S. Hazen, '89, oiders his Industrialist 
changed from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Savannah, Ga. , 
at which latter place he fills the office of Observer 
in the Signal Service. 

John U. Higinbotham, '86, is located in his 
new position with the Abbot Buggy Co. of Chica- 
go. He writes that he and the Pan-American 
Congress arrived in the city at the same time, and 
were met by the usual delegation of prominent citi- 
zens, brass bands, etc., much to his edification. 

F. W. Dunn, '84, writes from Aspen, Colo., 
ordering the Industrialist. He says that al- 
though he and Mrs. Dunn enjoy the climate, they 
cannot think of making their home in a country 
where neither orchard nor vineyard is to be seen, 
and that in consequence their stay will be limited 
to two or three years. 

We cull the following from a recent issue of 
Our Brother in Red, published at Muskogee, 
Indian Territory : "Gilbert Benson Cobb, infant 
son of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Cobb of Riverside, 
now rides in a bran new baby carriage. He was 
awarded this luxury by being pronounced by the 
judges to be the best-looking baby at the Fair, 
Friday." 

Among the former students who helped to wel- 
come the College delegation to the meeting of the 
Academy of Science, at Wichita, last week, were 
Miss Sadie Cowgill,S. A. McGinnis, F. K. Reas- 
oner and his sister Bertha, all of whom are now 
students in Garfield University ; C. A. Latham, 
now a hard-working young lawyer, and Prof. M. 
A. Carleton of Garfield University. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pass a satislactory ex- 
amination in reading.spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those instituUons upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
his been equivalent to that given here. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Scientific Club— President, O. P. Hood ; Vice President, J . T. Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
Directors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Ionian Society.— President, Fannie Waugh; Vice-President, Mamie 
Houghton; Recording Secretary, Effie Gilstrap; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall; Treasurer, Julia Pearce; Marshal, Doris 
Kinney; Critic, Alice Vail; Board of Directors — Anna McConnell, 
Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock. 

Webster Society.— President, E. T. Martin ; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary, K. C. Davis; CorrespondingSecretary, 
H. Darnell; Treasurer, C. A. Campbell; Marshal, W.T. Tucker; 
Critic, J . Davis ; Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, K. C. 
Davis, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday evening at 
eight o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, G. Van Zile; Vice-President, A. F. 
Cranston; Secretary, R. J. Brock; CorrespondingSecretary, C. Co- 
burn; Treasurer, A. K. Midgley; Critic, Ben. Skinner; Marshal, W. 
S. Pope. Directors — Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
ston, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, Emma Secrest; Vice-President, 
E. P. Smith ; Recording Secretary, B. H. Pound ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie 
McDonald; Critic, W. W. Hutto; Director, V. O. Armour. Meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Toting Men's Christian Association— President, W. H. Sanders ; 



Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman ; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Toung Women's Christian Association.— President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; RecordingSecretary.CallieCon- 
well ; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill ; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in Society Hall. 

Society Hall, October 26th. 
Vice-President Stoker called the Websters to order. C. A Campbell 
led in devotion. T. E. Wimer was appointed to fill the place of the 
absent CorrespondingSecretary. J. B. Paddock and A. R. Gilbert 
were initiated. The question presented for debate was, "Resolved, 
That the different classes of Society are necessary to civilization." 
The affirmative was argued by W. L. Morse and E. R. Burtis;the 
negative, by S. C. Harner and L.S. Harner. The speakers produced 
some very satisfactory argument, much of it being based upon histor- 
ical evidence. The Society decided in favor of the affirmative. Mr. 
Pugh gave a declamation which elicited much applause. Essay, E. 
W. Curtis, "War: what it is, and its object." A. M. Wilkes read an 
essay on conversation. Music committee, E. S. Curtis, was assisted 
by Messrs. Pugh and Holcomb. The Reporter, read by W. S. Arbuth- 
not, was highly appreciated. We quote as follows from one of the ar- 
ticles: "We must be something ourselves and think something of our- 
selves in order to have others think well of us. The man who has 
ambition and push to assert his rights and to get his share of the 
world's goods is the man who has influence in the community in 
which he lives. Of course he can exert this influence for good or bad. 
But without it he could have no effect in any direction. We must 
prepare ourselves for a place in the world, show ourselves capable of 
it when we obtain it, if we would amount to anything. When the 
goal has been reached, and we have become finally fixed in our posi- 
tion, we can offer our influence to help others." On looking over the 
list of names of those who are members, it was found the present 
membership is eighty-one. This seems a very prosperous year. 

H. D. 

Society Hall, October 25th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by President Waugh. Lena 
Blythe was initiated. Maude Whitney then played an instrumental 
solo. A select reading by Fanny Kunkle gave some good advice to 
young ladies. A declamation was delivered by Laura Barr. Eda 
Hederstrom then read an essay entitled, "A Dream of the Future," 
telling what the Ionian Society would be doingin twenty years. The 
Oracle was edited and read by Julia Pearce. The next in order was 
debate, which was turned into a discussion by a vote of the Society, 
the leader on each side opening the discuss'ion for her side. The 
affirmative of the question, "Resolved, That newspapers do more 

food than evil," was opened by Myrtle Harrington, the negative by 
'anny Waugh. Vice President Houghton occupied the chair. The 
Society all took part in the discussion. A vote was taken and gave 
a majority of five in favor of the affirmative. Parliamentary practice 
for ten minutes. The names of Misses Wiley and Selby were proposed. 
Alice Vail was appointed a committee bf one to see about pro- 
curing Robert's Rules of Order. Roll-call with quotations, and ad- 
journment. S. E. H. 

Hamilton Hall, October 26th. 
The President not being at the Hall at 7:30, the Vice President 
called the Society to order. With the exception of one meeting, the 
attendance has been large this term. After prayer by R. W. New- 
man, the Society proceeded to ballot on the name of L. E. Mann. 



tt initiated. To open the programme ol the 
evening, G. A. Umbarger pleased the Society with a declamation on 
Geo. Washingon. C. M. Ginter announced as the subject of his es- 



The gentleman was next initiated. 

'ie Society with a C 
-nounceu as the subject of 

say, "The Corn -growing Season." This was his first effort in society 



work, and he should be praised for the production. F. A. Thackrey 
read an interesting essay on the life of Aaron Burr. "Should savages 
have full right to the soil ?" was thequestion which S.I. Borton and 
H.C.Cobb argued on the affirmative, and E. C. Coburn and G.V.John- 
son on the negative. A unanimous decision was rendered for the nega- 
tive. F. A. VeomanfurnishedentertainmentfortheSociety in the way 
of select reading, entitled "Tom Moore." A quartette consisting of A. 
T. Ellsworth, F. A. Campbell, W. A. Anderson, and J. D. Riddell 
favored the Society with the appropriate music, "Going Home." R. 
Snyder outlined to the Society some of the relations between farmers 
and representatives in his oration. H R. Phillips discussed the study 
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of astronomy, tracing very briefly the development of the science 
from the earliest times. A. C. Newberger discussed the system of 
training at West Point. B. Skinner described the system of examina- 
tion ana grading in other kindred institutions of this country. Under 
the head of propositions for mem u ~ 
and J. L. Lamm were proposed. 



tion and graaing in oiner Kiuureu uisiuuiiuiis ui liiis uuuiiir^, 
the head of propositions for membership, the names of W J. Towne 

E. 1 



■ C. C. 

Society Hall, October 25th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by the President, Miss 
Emma Secrest. The first on programme was a duet entitled, "Far 
Away," by Mr. W W. Hutto and Miss Julia Green; E. C. Thayer, 
committee. Mr. Armour then led in devotion. Roll-call. Mr. W. 
W. Conner favored the Society with a humorous select reading enti- 
tled "Thanksgiving Growl." P.. E. Walker andJ.L. Dial were elec- 
ted and initiated members. Debate, question, "Resolved, That society 
in general is retrograding." E. P. "Smith opened the discussion with 
an able and graphic description of the effects of drunkenness and 
gambling on society now as contrasted with their effects in past ages. 
Tie showed how selfish mankind has become, with a corresponding 
decrease of true religion. Bertha Kimball opened the negative by giv- 
ing statistics in regard to religion and intemperance. She stated that 
mental education must of necessity improve society; and that the 
present prevalence of education is good proof that the world is better 
than it was many years ago. Bertha McVair, on the affirmative, 
brought in the state of politics, at present, in contrast with former days. 
J. E. Tavlor, on the negative, compared the religion of the ancient 
world with that of today. Ht showed how cruelty has relaxed, and 
torture as punishment has been almost abolished. The closing speak- 
er simply reiterated what had been said. The Judges, Misses Green 
and Senn and Mr. Hutto, decided unanimously in fa\or of the neg- 
ative. The Gleaner was then presented by Callie Conwell. It was 
short and to the point, well written and interesting. Recess. Music 
by the Society. Under the order of informal speeches, B. H. Pound 
described the prison svstem of the United States. He questioned the 
morality of a system that allows the great mass of the people to re- 
ceive benefits from the labor of the criminal classes. He spoke of the 
system of transportation practiced by some countries, and advocated 
its adoption by this country. J eanetta Zimmerman advocated a change 
in our programme, and the adoption of divisions for Gleaner work. 
W. E. Lea made a speech of criticism on the subjects of base-ball, 
absentees, and wearing badges. A spirited discussion then ensued 
about base-ball and badges in which quite a number of members took 
part Miscellaneous business. The names of Fairy Strong, Mary 
Brooks and J. E. Nickels were proposed for membership. Assign- 
ment of duties. Report of Critic. Reading of the minutes. Music by 
Messri Orr and Westgate and Misses Parker and Greene. Adjourn- 
ment. G.L.C. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The teachers of Mitchell Countyheld an enthusi- 
astic meeting in the High School Building at Be- 
loit, Saturday, October 19th. 

The directors of the Topeka Art School have 
about $350 in the treasury which they intend in- 
vesting in a painting or etchings. 

The Concordia Empire has placed a new cy- 
clopedia of ten volumes in the Hollis school of 
Concordia. The pupils are making good use of 
it. 

The September returns by counties, as furnish- 
ed by M. Mohler, Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, place the corn yield of Kansas at 
276,541,338 bushels. 

Mr. M. Chidster, formerly Superintendent of the 
Wichita schools, has become vice president and as- 
sociate editor of tthe Southwestern Newspaper 
Plate Co. at Wichita. 

According to the report made at their recent 
quarterly meeting, by the Kansas butter and 
cheese manufacturers, the increase in the manu- 
facture of these products in this State is marvel- 
ous. 

The Central Kansas Teachers' Association will 
meet in McPherson November 29th and 30th. 
Senator H. B. Kelly, State Superintendent Wi- 
nans, and a number of other prominent men will 
address the meeting. 

The Topeka Library Association has received the 
promise of a $1,000 subscription from A. Munroe 
of Lawrence, to be used as a permanent book fund. 
This will be the third or fourth subscription recent- 
ly received by the library for this purpose. 

Mr. Frank E. Ward of Joliet, 111., has been 
appointed foreman of the electrical engineering 
machine shops at the University. He is a thorough 
mechanic, and comes with high recommendations 
from his employers. A large amount of machine- 
ry will arrive soon for this department, and Mr. 
Ward will have charge of all machine work con- 
nected with the department of electrical engineer- 
ing. — Lawrence Record. 

Prof. E. L. Nichols, formerly of the University 
of Kansas, now of Cornell, and Prof. W. S. 
Franklin, of the University, have recently pub- 
lished three scientific monographs entitled respec- 
tively, "A Spectro-Photometric Comparison of 
Artificial Illumination," "The Electro-Motive 
Force of Magnetization," and "An Experiment 
Bearing upon the Question of the Direction and 
the Velocity of the Electric Current." Two of 
these highly technical but very interesting and use- 
ful papers have been printed in the American 
journal of Science. — University Courier. 

The Kansas Academy of Science closed its twen- 
ty-second annual session at Wichita, last Friday. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting at Law- 
rence, commencing October 15th. Officers were 
elected as follows: George H. Failyer of Man- 
hattan, President ; D. S. Kelly of Emporia, first 
Vice President ; F. W. Cragin of Topeka, second 
Vice President; E. II. Bailey of Lawrence, Sec- 
retary ; I. D. Gfaham of Manhattan, Treasurer ; 
B. B. Smythe of Topeka, Librarian ; R. Hay of 
Junction City, T. C. Jennings of Topeka, and A. 
II. Thompson of Topeka, Curators. The Acade- 
my, accompanied by a number of leading citizens, 
visited the Kingman salt wells on Saturday. 

In the last number of the Russell School Signal 
Supt. Bickerdyke makes the following well-put 
suggestions in regard to school-room decoiation: 
"Do not forget that there should be unity in the 
kind of decorations, not to great a mixing of all 
sorts of things. Do not spot the walls all over 
with little things, which really are confusing to 
the eye. The educating influence of the presence 
of copies of noble picture*, statues, and views of 
classic scenes cannot be over-estimated. By sending 
directly to photographer, at Venice, Floience, and 
Rome, you can obtain for about a dollar apiece, 
postage included, large photographs of the great 
works of art in Italy, and of the classic ruins. 
The Venetian photographs, colored in water col- 
ors, are beautiful scenes. They are of large size, 
and will cost only about a dollar apiece. Then ex- 
cellent casts of the busts of famous statues can be 
bought from four to seven dollars each. Let your 
graduating class as they pass out from your school 
purchase one of these photographs or statues and 
present it as a free-will offering to the permanent 



decoration of the school room. Or let the school 
get up one or two entertainments a year, and pur- 
chase one or more of these photographs or statues. 
In this way a good picture or cast can be added 
yearly. Besides these works of art, there ought 
to be good portraits of our poets and other emi- 
nent men placed upon the walls of the school room . ' ' 



THE WEATHER FOR OCTOBER. 

The mean temperature for October was 52.2 1°. 
The mean for October, as shown by the record 
since 1859, is 54.49 ; October just past is there- 
fore 2.28 J cooler than the average. During these 
thirty years, there have been nine cooler Octobers, 
—1863, '64, '69, '73, '8o, '83, '85, '87, and '88. 
October of 1869 was the coolest on our record, 
the mean for the month being 44. 83 ; 1879 was 
the warmest, the mean being 61. 13 . The high- 
est temperature for the month was 96 , on the 
second. The lowest, 26°, on the 27th, — a range 
of 70 . The mean temperature of the observations 
at 7 a. m. was 44. 45 ; at 2 p. M. , 64.06 ; at 9 p. m. 
50.16°. A heavy frost occurred on the morning 
of the 6th, and a hard freeze on the morning of 
the 27th, ice being formed nearly one-half, inch 
thick. 

Rain fell in measurable quantities on three days. 
The total for the month was 1.42 inches, which is 
.81 inch below the average of thirty Octobers. 
The greatest October rain-fall recorded is that of 
1877, Dem g 9«°7 inches; the least, that of 1874, 
being but .22 inch. 

The mean barometer for the month was 29.117 
inches ; at 7 a. m., 29. 1 14 inches ; at 2 p. m., 29. 108 
inches; at 9 p. m., 29.13 inches; maximum, 29.40 
inches, on the 22nd; minimum, 28.76 inches, on 
the 29th and 30th ; monthly range, .64 inch. 

There were sixteen days that were less than one- 
third cloudy, and fifteen days that were more than 
one-third cloudy. Nine days were entirely cloud- 
less, and eight were entirely cloudy. 

The wind was east thirty-two times, north twen- 
ty-seven times, northeast ten times, southeast eight 
times, south six times, southwest four times, north- 
west four times, west two times. The total run of 
the wind for twenty-nine days was 4,541 miles. 
This gives a mean daily velocity of 156.59 miles, 
and a mean hourly velocity of 6.52 miles. The 
highest daily velocity was 297 miles, on the 25th. 
The lowest, 82 miles, on the 1st. The highest 
hourly velocity was 26 miles, on the 2nd, between 
10 and 11 a. m. — Assistant Breese. 



THE INVENTOR. 

The way of the inventor, like that of the trans- 
gressor, is hard. Generally he is a poor fellow of 
whom it is difficult to determine whether he be a 
genius or a crank, and usually he has been pos- 
sessed by devils of both sorts from the early dawn 
of his intelligence. He is always a crank until he 
succeeds in producing something of unquestioned 
merit, and not always a genius then, for often he 
is robbed of his invention before he has gained the 
bubble reputation from the public as the originator 
of a new and useful idea or principle. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred inventors fail 
to produce anything of value, even though their 
lives and properties be spent in study and experi- 
ment ; and the one who has been fortunate in his 
discoveries may be tricked out of his rights through 
ignorance of the law and its technicalities or of 
modern business methods : for his habits of life and 
ot introverted thought have not given him the 
training that he needs in order to hold his own in 
the outside world. 

Ordinarily the inventor is an inoffensive man. 
He lives in his ideas and his air-castles, and he sel- 
dom attempts to interrupt or to divert the course 
of the bustling throng; except when young in ex- 
perience and strongly impressed with a new idea, 
he has forced it into the current only to see it sub- 
merged or wrecked upon the shore. As he grows 
old, he becomes used to jeers and rebuffs, but his 
appearance indicates that the iron has entered his 
soul, for his manner is diffident and deprecating, as 
if seeking to avert derision : his eye is furtive, as if 
looking out for a blow ; and his countenance is sad 
as if hope deferred had made bis heart sick. It is 
the fashion to deride him and to quiz his crea- 
tions, yet he loves the child of his brain as he 
does the child of his body, and he feels as sharply 
the sting of insult to the one as to the other. He 
is a butt for flippant fools, an object of pity to the 
compassionate, and a prey to sharpers if he discov- 
ers anything useful. In general, the world uses 
him as a ladder for climbing to greater heights of 
comfort and convenience, then kicks him down as 
these are reached. Yet, because there is a possi- 



ble chance of success, he continues "the fight 
'gainst fearful odds" until death relieves him, and, 
usually, he goes to the grave "unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung. "- 

TEACH GIRLS SELF-SUPPORT. 

As no boy ought to be brought up without learn- 
ing some business at which he could earn a liveli- 
hood, so no girl ought to be brought up without 
learning the science of self-support. The difficul- 
ty is, that many a family go sailing on the high 
tide of success, and the husband and father depends 

on his own health and acumen for the welfare of 
his household ; but one day he gets his feet wet, 
and in three days pneumonia has closed his life, and 
the daughters are turned out on a cold world to 
earn bread, and there is nothing practical that they 
can do. I have seen two sad sights : the one a wo- 
man in all the glory of her young life stricken by 
disease and in a week lifeless in the home of which 
she had been the pride. As the hands were fold- 
ed over the still heart and her eyes closed for the 
last slumber, and she was taken out amid the la- 
mentation of kindred and friends, I thought that 
was a sadness immeasurable. But I have seen 
something compared with which that scene was 
bright and songful. It was a young woman who 
had been all her days amid wealthy surroundings, 
by the visit of death and bankruptcy to the house- 
hold, turned out in a cold world without one les- 
son about how to get food or shelter, and into the 
awful whirlpool of city life, where strong ships 
have gone down, and for twenty years not one 
word has been heard from her. — Dr. Talmage, in 
New York Observer. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing- skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened alternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it isamatterof 
pride to earn one's way as (ar as pottible. ■» "»■■' ' ' 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a pari ot their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours of labor — upon work for the pro- 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, lrom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ol the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their wa^through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor: and no one need despair ot gaining an education il he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



P. HOI-MAN, — Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S HOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books. Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE * VAKNEV— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will alwavs have a welcome. JJoPoynlz Avenue 

BATH BOOMS.— At Manhattan Sbavii g Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. ' 
bought and sold 



Give me a call. 



Razor* 
PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 



LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyutz Avenue, first 
door west of Slingley A Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1/15. Ladies' Fine Dongola Mutton Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A gereral hanking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills- 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, baa 
• the largest slock in Mai hattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clo hing, llais and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. (ioods delivered in all parts of the city and at the- 
College, free of charge. 



RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and' 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the hest makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
It expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootherrulesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be -ihicnl without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 :yi P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' Standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific CI ub.com posed of members ot the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



TENDENCIES IN DRESS. 



TO ascertain the general direction of a stream, 
we must trace it from the source. The 
many twists and bends would surely deceive us if 
we did not take an extended view. The necessity 
for a large survey is even more obvious when one 
is endeavoring to discover tendencies in civiliza- 
tion ; for it is universally admitted that progress is 
made seldom, if ever, in a straight line, but al- 
most always turns upon itself, and hence may be 
thought of as proceediig along the lines of a spiral. 
Development in dress furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample. 

The dress of the Anglo-Saxons when they took 
possession of England in the fifth century was sim- 
ple, and adapted to their hardy, vigorous life. To 
describe it very briefly,— the men wore a sleeved 
tunic varying in length, but generally comparative- 
ly short, partly open at the sides and confined about 
the waist by a girdle. Over this a cloak was worn. 
They used hose for the lower limbs, wore caps 
pointed at the crown, and shoes or low boots. One 
peculiarity of the male attire which seems to have 
only aesthetic reasons for its existence, was the 
cross gartering of their hose, or their simply cov- 
ering the legs below the knees with cross-swath- 
ing bands, fastened at the knee. The females 
wore long tunics, or gowns, made loose and high, 
and girt in about the waist. Over these they 
had shorter tunics, often much enriched, and with 
wide sleeves. Over all, large hooded mantles 
were thrown. Coverchiefs for the head were often 
used in place of the hoods. 

The above, then, is the foundation of our mod- 
ern attire, as the Anglo-Saxon language is the sub- 
stratum of modern English. Now, neither this 
language nor dress had an opportunity to develop 
on its own lines, for both were subjected to adul- 
teration, admixture, which resulted in great modifi- 
cations. The conquest of Anglo-Saxon England 
by the Normans was in the eleventh century, but 
the final blending of the two styles of costumes 
was not completed until the thirteenth. From 
thence on ostentation in dress, especially on the 
part of the nobility, was the rule ; simplicity, the 
exception. This culminated in exceedingly fan- 
tastic attire during the period of turbulence just 
preceding the establishment of the Tudors in the 
fifteenth century. It is conjectured, and with good 
reason, that the wild disoi'der of the times had 
much to do with the marked peculiarities of dress. 
It is impossible for the taste to lemain unaffected 
by environment. 

The seventeenth century is the period of transi- 
tion from ancient to modern costumes. Now the 
clothing begins to be fitted more closely to the fig- 
ure, and applicability to the needs of life receives 
greater consideration. We note two prominent in- 
fluences in bringing about this change. One was 
the larger and freer life that was opening before 
humanity ; and this was the result of the discovery 
of new lands, the organization of new enterprises, 
the reformation of old, and the suggestion of new 
ideas. Another influence was the Puritan move- 
ment, which was exerted in the direction of plain- 
ness, the elimination from dress of everything un- 
necessary or that tended merely to attract atten- 
tion. This change was so violent that naturally 
there was, at least among the well-to-do, a reac- 
tion commencing from the time of the Restoration 
in 1660. This, however, was but temporary, and 
soon the gradual modification of the costume to- 
ward its present style again began. Of course, 
there have been relapses, such as the foolish wigs, 
etc., of the men, and the various dress arrangements 
of the women. Not until the beginning of the 
present century can we claim to have discarded 



the stiff, formal, artficial attire so common in the 
eighteenth century. 

Are we still modifying our dress ? and, if so, in 
what direction do the changes tend ? All will agree 
on the answer; for everyone must have noticed 
among other things the revolution that has taken 
place in summer garments. Starched clothing 
has been superseded by neat, comfortable flannels, 
and the ladies are making great progress in devis- 
ing dresses that will enable them to freely row, 
run, and climb mountains. 

What, then, is the ideal costume toward which 
this development is moving? We could not give 
it in detail, but we are sure it will .have at least 
three elements : it will follow in general the con- 
tour of the figure ; it will be aesthetically satisfacto- 
ry ; it will permit unrestrained movement of every 
part of the body. — Prof. White. 



NOTES FROM THE LIBRARY. 



AMONG the more important recent additions 
to the College Library are Justin Winsor's 
Narrative and Critical History of the United States, 
7 volumes ; Arthur Young's Annals of Agricul- 
ture, 20 volumes ; Young's Farmer's Tour in the 
East of England, 4 vols., calf; Transactions of the 
London Horticultural Society, 10 vols. ; The Hor- 
ticulturist, 9 vols., calf; 60 volumes, nearly com- 
pleting the set of Eclectic Magazines ; Poole's In- 
dex to Periodical Literature, first supplement, cov- 
ering the period from 1882 to 1886, inclusive. 



* * 

* 



Poole's Index to Periodical Literature has 
proved to be the most valuable help to the stu- 
dent in our library. The Co-operative Index, 
published quarterly, brings the book down to with- 
in a few weeks of the present time. As our libra- 
ry is made up so largely of bound sets of periodi- 
cals, the index is a most admirable key to many 
of the treasures which it contains. At present 
we are not indexing in the card catalogue any of 
the articles already indexed in Poole. This, 
in the interest of economy, saves many times the 
cost of the index in a single term. 



* * 
* 



Among the sets of bound periodicals, complete 
or nearly so, now found in the library are the fol- 
lowing: Atlantic Monthly, Scribner's and Century, 
Harper's Monthly, Scribner's Magazine, Nation, 
Science, The Garden, Gardener's Chronicle, Gar- 
dener's Monthly, Edinburgh Review, American 
Agriculturist, Popular Science Monthly, Eclectic 
Magazine, Forum, Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, Good Housekeeping, Transactions 
of the American Chemical Society, and Canadian 
Entomologist. 

Partial sets of the American Architect, Art 
Journal, Inland Architect, Engineering Journal, 
Journal oi the Chemical Society, American Jour- 
nal of Science, North American Review, Ameri- 
can Naturalist, Nature, Literary World, Critic, 
Scientific American, Magazine of American His- 
tory, and many others, are also on hand. — Prof. 
Lantz. 



* A VALUABLE OPINION. 



The opinion of Edward Everett as to the value 
of a good education will be repeated many times as 
the yeais pass on. He said that it consisted in an 
ability to read the English language well, to write 
with dispatch a neat, legible hand, and be master 
of the first four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose 
at once, with accuuicy. of ev°ry question of figures 
which comes up in practice. He says: "I call this 
a good education, and if you add the ability to 
write pure, grammatical English, I regard it as an 
excellent education. These are the tools." There 
is a great deal of wisdom here, which some who 
crowd our courses of study with a multitude of 
branches should notice. — The School fournal. 
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THE INm/STRm^IST. 



TRUST AND ANTI-TRUST. 
The Rural World offers implied censure for a 
quoted paragraph in the Industrialist, given 
without note or comment, merely to show how the 
efforts of wheat-growers to combine for control of 
the supply looks to the rest of the world. And 
yet the following statements of Mr. Walter N. 
Allen, President of the Farmers' Federation, could 
hardly be strange if the farmers were trying to 
form a veritable wheat trust: — 

"We are not here for the purpose of denounc- 
ing trusts and combines, but to meet the issue of 
new systems and conditions in trades. Realizing 
our individual teebleness and the great importance 
of unity of action as a class, we have been called 
together to consider the proposition to delegate to 
a power of our own creation the exclusive right to 
market the products of our farms, and to take such 
measures as will afford present relief and future 
protection to the agricultural interests of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

"But the remedy for all this is founded in a com- 
pany of your own creation, with a centralized 
power and concentrated business energy ; and with 
its representative structure, can give relief with 
only two per cent of the farming population to be 
included in the organization. In fine, the plan pro- 
poses a consolidated agency, for the sale and mar- 
keting of the product of the Mississippi Valley ; and 
through this agency regulate shipments, control 
the supply in the public markets, and thus secure 
the general improvement in the prices of farm pro- 
ducts." 

We quote again from one of the fairest dealing 
papers, the Advance, touching the same conven- 
tion : — 

"The anti-trust law passed by the Missouri Leg- 
islature is declared by the Secretary of State to be 
successful. Of the 7,000 corporations addressed, 
and which were required to make the affidavit re- 
quired by the law, 2,500 have complied with the 
law. It is also said to have broken up the millers' 
trust, the tobacco trust, and other trusts which 
were opposing the people. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that the wheat-growers' conven- 
tion which met in St. Louis last week formed an 
association, one purpose of which is to control the 
wheat market. It was said by one of the principal 
speakers that the low price of wheat was due to 
manipulation, not to over supply or lack of demand 
from abroad. If this be true, the farmers of the 
West are certainly justified in resorting to some 
plan of relief, but how this is to be done without 
setting up another combine, or in any other way 
than by freeing the market of all manipulation, 
corners, and fictitious transactions, is not clear." 

SANITARY SCIENCE. 
But in all this progress nothing is more notice- 
able than the degree to which hygiene has been 
developed, not only in that broad range 
which entitles it to a separate name, but as a part 
of the practical application of medicine to the res- 
toration of health. It is not only a preventive, but 
a directly applied art in its clinical aspects. It is 
now probable that quinine and many other rem- 
edies act mostly by the restraint which they put upon 
the development of microphytic life. The recent 
prescription advocated by Dr. Sternberg in yellow 
fever, and used by many with seeming success, re- 
lies chiefly on the corrosive chloride of mercury, 
which has long been known to have valuable anti- 
septic qualities. It would not be difficult to show 
how, in various departments of therapeutics, we 
have come largely to rely on this class of remedies. 
But besides this, the progress of sanitary science 
and art has established for itself a specialty of its 
own. The prevention of disease is a grander at- 
tainment than its relief or cure. We are but at 
the beginning of possibilities in this direction that 
are far beyond the estimation of the people. If to- 
day all that is known as to the preventable agen- 
cies that can be employed could be applied by an 
efficient sanitary organization and enforcement, we 
should be able to make a record of saved lives 
that would materially affect our increase of popu- 
lation. It covers a field which brings into use for 
purposes of health many different professions, and 
makes of our knowledge saving knowledge in a 
health and life-giving sense. What is now es- 
pecially needed is that there should be more thor- 
ough and exact training in all that relates to sani- 
tary administration. Men are put in position as 
heads or members of health boards who have no 
available knowledge of the subject which they rep- 
resent. We can bear the sensational literature 
which is rapidly increasing. We do not wonder 
at the diffuse talk of theorists who always find a 



cause for everything, and who are sure that sewer 
ga,s causes all the typhoid fever, that measles are 
owing to accumulation of decaying straw and ref- 
use, and that diphtheria is owing to decay or 
dampness. Nor do we wonder at those scientists 
who have never practised medicine who, because 
they have been enabled to cultivate a bacillus in a 
culture fluid, conclude that therefore it is commu- 
nicable from man to man, and so, in the face of the 
concurrent testimony of physicians who practice, 
fulminate through some political health board a 
series of rules such as that the dishes on which one 
suspected of consumption eats should be washed 
in boiling water as soon as possible. Medicine is 
already suffering in this age of curiosity and spec- 
ulation from rapid indulgence in new remedies, and 
hygiene is also suffering from the rapid formulas 
and rules of those who cannot prove what they af- 
firm. We rejoice in rapid progress, but it too of- 
ten thrusts us against those who make whole errors 
out of half truths or who accept as proven what is 
only a hypothesis. — The Independent. 

ECONOMY OF TIME. 

There never has been a period in the history of 
the world when such incentives to an economical 
use of time were offered as at present. In the mat- 
ter of making time into money, it is well known 
that unrivaled opportunities exist. Not only are 
the treasure places of the earth being discovered, 
so that any one who has energy and insight may 
go and find some new mine of silver or gold ; not 
only is the earth becoming more fertile and more 
productive than of old ; not only may nature's laws 
be made to labor for man in the distribution of 
of the products of man's toil ; but countless combi- 
nations are now possible, increasing the opportuni- 
ties for amassing wealth a thousand-fold. 

Whoever, by faithful use of his early days, will 
fit himself to take advantage of these opportunities 
may have as much as he will of riches. In the 
matter of acquiring learning there are incentives to 
an economical use of time which would have seemed 
glorious to men of any other age than this. In 
science, art, literature, music, in any of a thousand 
departments of learning, it is possible to go very 
far, and to find every successive step of the way of 
increasing profit and delight. Or, if the task of 
any person, meditating in what way he may best 
spend his days, should lead him in the direction of 
serving his fellow men, either in the professions, 
in contributions to the literature of his time, or in 
the public service, never before were there such 
fruitful fields open before the ambitious and aspir- 
ing as there are today. In all directions life is 
rich and promising to the man who will use his 
hours well. — Providence Journal. 



A BUSINESS VIEW. 
It is notorious that the average farmer is care- 
less in the use of his tools. A ride over any coun- 
try will show many binders left to stand in the field 
where the last sheaf of grain was cut ; or the plow 
standing with the mould-board rusted, while the 
wood-work is being damaged by wind and rain. 
When the time comes for use next season these 
implements will need repairs which could be saved 
by a timely use of care. All the time these tools 
are standing out, bringing loss to their owner, he is 
fretting over hard times, cursing the motgage he 
put on his farm or stock to buy the tools, and vent- 
ing his ire in demands that the Legislature reduce 
the interest rates, or give him an enforced exten- 
sion of the time to pay. Loan companies which 
have mortgages on farms where tools are found 
standing in the weather through the winter, should 
exercise an oversight on such property, and sug- 
gest in forcible terms, if mild measures would not 
answer, that the owners should take better care of 
the property. The farmer who is found taking 
good care of his property, of his stock, fences, and 
tools, is not the one that is in default with his in- 
terest, if indeed he has any to pay. Such men 
will more likely be found to have no mortgage on 
their farms. It is merely the act of a prudent 
banker looking atfer his security, to advise the far- 
mer to care for his tools, and where a loan compa- 
ny will do this, it will find itself carrying less back 
interest, than when it neglects the precaution. — 
Kansas Financier. 



An ingenious device for preventing the odor of 
cooking from escaping into a room has been pat- 
ented. The invention is of the simplest possible 
description, and consists of a hood with folded 
sides or leaves, which covers the side of the stove. 
The odor passes into the hood and is carried di- 
rectly into the chimney. — Exchange. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 

A Mulvane man is shipping corn to New Hamp- 
shire. 

The people of Burlingame are agitating the 
question of waterworks. 

The new city directory shows a population for 
Salina of over ten thousand five hundred souls. 

Isaac Graham of Paola last spring had seven 
hives, which have cast off fifteen swarms, of which 
he sold four, losing one. Frona the remaining 
seventeen, he has taken over four hundred pounds 
of honey. 

The Empofia canning factory put up, during its 
season just closed, 25,000 two-pound cans, and 
217,000 three-pound cans of tomatoes; also 15°)- 
000 cans of corn. The se;«son has been a very 
successful one. 

The soldiers' monument at Mound City, Linn 
County, unveiled last week, commemorates the 
battle of Mine Creek, a battle of the war fought 
on Kansas soil. The monument cost $2,500, the 
money being appropriated by Congress. 

There are five hundred cars of potatoes on the 
Central Branch which cannot be moved at present 
on account of the low price they bring. Oats at 
some points are as low as ten cents per bushel, 
and corn is worth ten to fifteen cents, according to 
locality and grade. 

The city of Cherry vale voted $5,000 to aid a 
local company in prospecting, and the drill is now 
at work trying to get down to hidden stores of 
wealth. The prospect hole is now 430 feet deep, 
and the salt water runs out of it, but nothing more 
valuable has yet been found. 

According to the Marquette Tribune, every in- 
dication points to an early building of the Mar- 
quette and McPherson Railroad by the Missouri 
Pacific to close the gap between the main line 
there ana the Newton and ElDorado branch, 
which terminates at McPherson. 

Smelting works are being erected at Turner 
Station, seven miles from Kansas City on the San- 
ta Fe road. Work on it is being rushed, and it 
will be one of the big enterprises of the West. A 
beautiful tract overlooking all the surrounding 
country, and immediately adjacent to the smelter, 
has been platted and named Lovelace. 

Perhaps less than 500 people in Wyandotte 
County are aware of the fact that the smelting and 
refining works at Argentine is the largest institu- 
tion of the kind in the world. Such is the case, 
however. This smelter furnishes one-fifth of all 
the silver lead smelted in the United States. It 
does annually business to the amount of $18,000,- 
000. This is over one and a half times the assessed 
valuation of this County. This plant has in eight 
years grown from a very small beginning to its 
present enormous proportions. Every year addi- 
tional works and facilities are added. The wages 
paid for its labor are the highest paid anywhere in 
the United States, the average daily wages being 
about $2.25. — Kansas City Gazette. 

The 3,000-foot well, which a Kansas City com- 
pany has the contract to drill in Paola, has come 
to a standstill for a short time, as the drillers have 
lost the drill nearly 500 feet down. They have 
been unsuccessfully fishing for it for over two 
weeks. The Paola Natural Gas Company works 
steadily with two drills and three derricks. They 
have struck another good lubricating oil well in the 
Russell field, east of Paola, and several good gas 
wells. They have also opened a new field and 
struck oil southwest of Paola, between Paola and 
Ossawatomie, where they are now putting well 
No. 2. All the stores, hotels, restaurants, and 
bakeries are heated and lighted now by natural 
gas ; also about half the residences are heated by 
it. The Ossawatomie Gas Company is furnishing 
the heat and motive power for the large State In- 
sane Asylum, where the outlay for coal used to be 
from $8,000 to $10,000 a year. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted lo the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, Piinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall terra of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Young women taJce their industrials 
for one term of the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
terms of the second year in tar kitchen laboratory and dairy. 
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CALENDAR. 

iSSo-oo. 
Kail Term— September 12th to December Joth. 
Winter Term— J Hnuary 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has fund* to inveat In school dl»- 
trict bond* at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission, 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. ^^^^^^^^ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Professor and Mr*. Hood are rejoicing in the 
possession of a second son, born November 3rd. 

Mrs. Winchip presented a paper this week be- 
fore the Domestic Science Club, entitled, "Dress 
as an Indicator of Character." 

Prof. Kellerman gave a talk on "The Nervous 
System" before the teachers of Riley County, yes- 
terday, at District No. 6, Manhattan. 

Several members of the Epworth League, which 
held its district convention at Manhattan last week, 
were visitors at the College Monday morning. 

Senator Plumb will visit the College sometime 
this month, probably between the 15th and the 20th. 
We may hope to hear from him in the Chapel. 

The McPherson Anzeiger, German, publishes 
a lengthy description of the visit of its editor to 
this College. He was greatly pleased with all he 
saw. 

Prof. Brown's new charts have had a frame pro- 
vided for them in the north corridor of the main 
building, where the singing classes may have the 
benefit of them. 



It is a matter of congratulation that the recent 
examination resulted in fewer failures than ever 
before ; while the work done is much in advance 
of that of past years. 

Mrs. Kedzie is this week in attendance upon the 
Social Science Convention at Wichita. As repre- 
sentative of the Committee on Education, she pre- 
sents a paper entitled " Education y for Industry." 

The pay-roll for students and others paid by the 
hour amounts for the month of October to $486. 18. 
Of this $76.50 is paid for instruction in various 
classes by post-graduate students. There are 102 
names, only three of which do not belong to stu- 
dents. The smallest amount received is fifteen 
cents, and the largest forty-three dollars. 

Prof. Shelton has gone this week upon a second 
tour of inspection through western counties where 
crops have suffered from drought. He will visit 
the Government Experiment Station for grasses at 
Garden City, to notice results of its first year's tri- 
al of many varieties. Dr. Vasey, Director, has 
promised every facility for his examination. 

The American Protective Tariff League, 23 
West 23rd St., New York City, sends a copy of 
the Prize Essay for 1889, with an announcement 
of their prizes of $150, $100, and $50, respective- 
ly for the best three essays of college students up- 
on the Application of the American Policy of 
Protection to American Shipping engaged in In- 
ternational Commerce. The essays must not ex- 
ceed ten thousand words, and must be sent over 
assumed name, with a scaled certificate of stand- 
ing in College. 

Prof. Olin lectured in Chapel yesterday after- 
noon on "Time-keeping." He described at some 
length the numerous crude devices by which time 
was marked in ancient days, and contrasted them 
with the well-nigh perfect appliances of today, of 
which the famous clock in Harvard Observatory 
was cited as an example. The speaker made 
reference to the calendars of ancient times, when 
a year might be shortened or lengthened by the 
caprice of a ruler. The lecture abounded in hap- 
py hits which won for the speaker hearty rounds of 
applause. 

Manhattan is well represented in the woild ot 
periodical literature. No less than nine periodi- 
cals are now issued in this little city of 3,500 peo- 
ple. The Republic, daily and weekly, Republi- 
can in politics ; the Nationalist, weekly, Republi- 
can ; the Mercury, weekly, Democratic; the 
Signal, weekly, Labor Union ; the Industrial- 
ist, weekly for the College year, organ of the 
State Agricultural College; the Telephone, 
monthly, representing Congregationalism ; the 
District News, monthly, representing Methodism ; 



the Presbyter, monthly, representing Presbyte- 
rianism; the School Bulletin, monthly for half a 
year, distributed free by the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

C. D. Williams, student in 1886-7, writes from 
Silver Lake of his intending to spend a few weeks 
in Manhattan soon. 

H. S. Willard, '89, teacher at Keats, read a 
paper on physical training before the Riley Coun- 
ty Teachers' Association, November 2nd. 

The Alma News publishes a lengthy article on 
Oklahoma from the pen of Dr. Buchli, "84, who 
made a trip through that country in September. 

C. L. Helmick, student in 1882-3, after several 
years of work in the Y. M. C. A. at various places 
in this State, left this week for New York, expect- 
ing soon to sail for Africa where he will be a pio- 
neer missionary in the Soudan. 

Papers were on the programme of the meeting of 
Riley County teachers, yesterday, in District No. 
6, from the following graduates and former stu- 
dents: A. B. Kimball, '89, Mary G. Lee, '89, 
Nellie Gilbert, Mollie Mcllwain, and Laura Liv- 
ings. 

D. E. Bundy and R. U. Waldravei.,'89 ; O. L. 
Utter, '88; A. B. Hulit, Second year in 1885-6; 
E. H. Beckwith, First-year in 1888-9, and others 
whose names we did not learn, attended the district 
convention of the Epworth League in Manhattan," 
last Saturday and Sunday. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Scientific. Cluo.-Prcsident, O. P. Hood ; Vice President, J. T. Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Mariatt; Board of 
Directors-J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Ionian Society.— President, Fannie Waugh ; Vice-President, Mamie 
Houghton; Recording Secretary, Effie Gilstrap; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall; Treasurer, Julia Pearce; Marshal, Dons 
Kinney; Critic, Alice Vail; Board of Directors— Anna McConnell, 
Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock. 

Webster Society.— President, E. T. Martin; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary, K. C. Davis; Corresponding Secretary, 
H. Darnell; Treasurer, (. . A. Campbell; Marshal, \V. P. Tucker, 
Critic, J. Davis; Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, K. C. 
Davis, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday evening at 
eight o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, G. Van Zile; Vice-President A. F. 
Cranston ; Secretary, R. J. Brock ; Corresponding Secretary, C. Co- 
burn; Treasurer, A. K.Midgley; Critic, Ben. Skinner; Marshal, W . 
S. Pope. Directors— Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
ston, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o clock. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, Emma Secrest; Vice-President, 
E. P. Smith ; Recording Secretary, B. H. Pound ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie 
McDonald; Critic, W. W. Hutto; Director, V. O. Armour. Meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association— President, «. H. Sanders , 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H.K. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman ; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Women's Christian Association— President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; RecordingSecretary.Callie Con- 
well; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill ; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in Society Hall. 

Chemical Laboratory, November ist. 

The Scientific Club was called to order by President O P. Hood. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted as published I in 
the Industrialist. On motion it was decided to elect Chairmen tor 
the different sections bv ballot. They were then elected as follows: 
Lieutenant Morrison, Chairman of Physics and Engineering; Assist- 
ant Breese, Chairman of Chemistry; Prof. Olin, Chairman of Ethnol- 
ogy; Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Biology; Mrs. Kedzie, Chair- 
man of Domestic Economy. 

Assistant Swingle then presented the subject, "Diseases of Wheat. 
Wheat is subject to many and various diseases. The most common 
and the most injurious are known as "wheat rusts ; " "mildews, 
and "smuts"— "stinking smut," and "loose smut." All the rusts 
appear first as a yellow coating and later, black. They all have 
three stages of development, similar to those of the butterfly. Un- 
like the butternv, the "rusts" can omit one stage and still maintain an 
existence and propagate itself. The winter spores are provided with 
a thick and hard covering, and are often found on the barberry bush. 
In our climate, these spores can live on the young wheat plant; or 
the winter stage may be omitted without iniury to the rust. When 
the winter stage is omitted, the summer spores imbed themselves in 
the leaves of the young plant, and there remain dormant until earw 
spring, when pores are formed as early as March. The red rust 
growl under the surface of the leaves and stems, and at last breaks 
through. This is the time thatthe"rust" issaid to "strike the wheat ; 
and this too is the time that it spreads most rapidly. These rusts 
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tract each other, while currents running in opposite directions repel 
each other. If the north pole of one magnet be placed by the south 
pole of another magnet, the currents that ate closest to each other 
are traveling in opposite directions, but yet the magnets attract when 
placed in this position. This seems to be an exception to the general 
law, and if so, would disprove Ampere's theory But I found by ex- 
periment that solenoids act in trie same manner when similarly 
placed, So no exception can be taken to the theory, but there ap- 
pears to be an exception to the general laws of electric currents. 
Can give no explanation for this apparent exception, but will suggest 
that it is due to one part of the magnetic field being superimposed 
on Another part, thus decidedly changing the "lines of magnetic 
force." A - A. Mills, Secretary. 



Hamilton Hall, November 2nd. 
The Society last meeting added the names of W. J. Towne and J. 
Lamm to the rapidly increasing roll. The programme of the evening 
was opened by the reading of "The Roman Sentinel of Pompeii" by 
Chas. Manly. F. M. Linscott performed his duty by reciting a dec- 
lamation in a very commendable manner. As one of the debaters 
was absent, F. A. Waugh was chosen as an assistant for the affirma- 
tive. The question chosen for debate was, "Resolved, That a mon- 
archy is the strongest and most stable form of government." M. , G. 
Riddell opened this question by taking up the growth of monarchies 
both ancient and modern ; by outlining the growth of some of the re- 
publics of ancient times, thus showing how weak they were compared 
with the monarchies. A. F. Cranston was the second speaker. After 
giving a synopsis of the forms of monarchies and republics, he spoke 
of the fact that the great monarchy of Rome was simply thestored-un 
energy of the 200 years of the Republican government. F. A. Waugh 
was the second speaker on the affirmative, and L. C. Criner argued 
the question on the negative. The Judges, W. J. Towne, A. T. Ells- 
worth, and E. M. Blachly, decided unanimously in favor of the neg- 
ative. The first on the programme after recess was a song, by W. 
J. Yeoman. The music was composed by a Kansan. M. L. 
Graves did very nicely with his declamation. Gep. L. Melton selected 
as the subject of his discussion "The growth of short-hand writing.' 
I. D. Parker in his discussion contrasted the characters of Alex. 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr. E. M. Blachly gave some valuable hints 
in regard to field ornithology. The last on the programme was 
Marshal Pope, who told of some of the explorers who have tried to 
reach the North Pole. The discussions of the evening were all very 
good. C. P. Peterson was proposed as suitable to become a member 
of the Society. G. W. Waters, a charter member ot the Society, fa- 
vored tire Societv with a very complimentary speech. After assign- 
ment of duties, the Society adjourned. C. E. C. 

Society Hall, November ad. 
The Webster Society was called to order by President Martin. 
The names of CO. Whitford and Wm. Curry having been presented, 
these gentlemen were elected and initiated members of the Society. 
The debate was on the question, "That the Government should own 
the railroads." H. V. Rudy and J. Frost presented the affirmative ; 
andJ.W. Ijams and W. P. Tucker, the negative. The affirmative 
stated their opinion as being thus: should the Government own the 
railroads the people would then have the control, and that, similar to 
mail system, the roads need not he used as a source of revenue but on 
ly impose such rates as would defray expenses. They would then be 
more of a public benefactor. The negative considered the enormous 
outlay, estimated at over thirtv- two billions, the purchaseof American 
railways world involve. The'n the great trouble of management un- 
der the present method of "to the victor belongs the spoils," because 
of the myriads of officials it would necessitate. The negative won the 
decision. The literary programme was as follows: Essay,!. B. Har- 
man. Declamation, "The Jews," E. C. Pfuetze. Essay, J. E. Mc- 
Leavy, about ships. J. S. Stingley read a humorous selection about 
"Corns." The music was furnished by Messrs. Tucker, Pugh, Wi- 
mer, and Selby. The rules were then suspended and unfinished busi- 
ness was taken up, and following this new business. There have been 
some negligence and disorder on the part of five members, and these 
persons were brought before the Society for trial. The trials were 
long and tiresome, but there is evidence that some good was effected. 
B H. D. 



are verv difficult to treat, as they grow on grasses and oats as well as 
wheat.' The "mildews" spread rapidly. They provide themselves 
with a winter spore as do the "rusts.'' But like the "rusts," the mil- 
dews" can live and propagate without this winter stage. The wild 
barley-grass serves as a loster plant for the "mildews?' The smuts 
are of two kinds, commonly known as the "stinking smut and loose 
smut." The stinking smut is the most obnoxious, as its pungent odor 
penetrates the wheat and flour, thus ruining it for use. Some of 
these diseases can be absolutely prevented, others partly. . lo prevent 
" smuts" do not plant wheat on the same ground successively; plant 
late in the fall, but plant varieties that mature early, as most ot the 
damage is dohe in the last two or three weeks. •• Mildews may be 
prevented bv spraying, but whether this can done so as to make it 
pav" is very" doubtful. "Smuts" can be absolutely prevented ! wheat 
"smut" by soaking the seed in blue vitriol is entirely killed while both 
oat "smut" and wheat "smut" is killed by soaking the seed in water 
raised to iw° F. This heating does not injure the seed in the least. 

Assistant Willard presented ihesubject," The Kingman Salt Mine. 
The salt is both mined and produced bv evaporation. In the evapor- 
ating process the water is forced down a pipe which is surrounded oy 
a larger pipe. It comes in contact with the vein of salt, and becomts 
saturated salt. The same force drives it up bet.veen the outer and 
inner pipe, back to the surface. The saturated water is then run Into 
evaporating pans, to which heat is applied. The heat is artificial, 
and in some cases is applied at the bottom, while in others it is ap- 
plied by means of steam coils. Mr. Willard exhibited many speci- 
mens, some of which were of a bright flesh-red color, and others mot- 
tled. Found a specimen of anhydrite. This mineral has not been 
found in Kansas before to Mr. Willard's knowledge. It is much 
harder than gypsum or marble. It is of no economical importance. 

A. A. Mills. , "Ampere's Theory of Magnetism." The theory, brief- 
ly stated, is, that each molecule of a magnet is a closed circuit around 
which travels a current of electricity ; that the currents of a magnet 
are all parallel to each other. All the currents beneath the surface 
are neutralized, while those on the surface are not. So the magnet 
may be considered as having a current of electricity running around 
it; that is, that the magnet is equivalent to a solenoid. 1 he primary 
laws of electricity are, that currents runningin the same direction at- 



Society Hall, November ist. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Secrest. 
The Society then listened to a beautiful song entitled "What is the 
Song the Swallows Sing?" bv Maud Parker and Julia Greene ; Lil- 
lie Dial, committee. Martha Cottrell led in devotion. Roll-call. 
Mary Brooks and Fairy Strong were initiated members. Elizabeth 
Hoyt read an interesting essay about Utah. Debate, question, "fie 
solved, That the national banking system should be abolished. K. 
D. Whaley and W. W. Hutto debated the affirmative: J. N. Harner 
and Sadie Moore debated the negative. The debate was interesting ; 
but the speakers were substituted on short notice, and it showed lack 
of preparation. The Judges, Misses Marlatt and Bachelor, and 
Mr. John Davis, decided unanimously in favor of the negative. 
G. L. Christensen presented the Gleaner; motto, "Society first, then 
base ball." It was rather long, but strongly moral in its tone. Re- 
cess. Music by the congregation. Extemporaneous speaking. Un- 
der the head ot new business, the Society resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, with W. W . Hutto in the chair. An interesting 
discussion then ensued as to whether we should hold a moot court 
session or not. The moot court carried, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange a programme and fix the time of meeting. As- 
signment of duties. Report of Critic. Reading of the minutes. 
Messrs. Smith and Hutto and Misses Hopkins and Dial f;>vored the 
Society with an interesting song entitled, "Old Mother Hubbard. 

Adjournment. "• L - c ' 

Society Hall, November ist. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by President Waugh. Miss 
Selby was initiated.' The programme opened with an instrumental 
solo by Maud Whitney. Declamation by Miss Pender. An interest- 
ing essav was read by'Dora Skinner. The Oracle was presented by 
Doris Kinney. Kffie Gilstrap chose for the subject of her discussion, 
"fiesolved, That a city is better than a country town for a. University. 
It was afterward discussed by different members of the Society. I he 
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rogramme closed with music, a duet, by Misses Short and Vail.Miss 
t-Iederstrum at the organ. Miss Vail reported as to the place of pro- 
curing Robert's Rules of Order. After the discussion of several sub- 
jects the rules were suspended and the Society returned to the order 
of propositions for membership. The name of Alda Howell was pro- 
posed. Miss Whitney then sang a solo. Report of Critic. Adjourn- 
ment. S> E - H - 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 f or the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a terra 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office foi 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to „ % 
term, aocording to its length ; one a .week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the Instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the'third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $100 to $200 a year. 
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The State Board of Health will hold its annual 
meeting at Lawrence, December 4th and 5th. 

The teachers of the upper part of Riley County 
held an enthusiastic institute meeting at Riley, No- 
vember 2nd. 

The Topeka Medical College, which has been 
in process of organization for several months, will 
probably become a part of the new Methodist 
University to be built at that place. 

Prof. J. H. Canfield of the State University will 
deliver a lecture on "The State and Education," 
at the Northwest Kansas Teachers' Association 
at Concordia, Nov. 28th, 29th, and 30th. 

Supt. L. McKinley of Haskell County was on 
the Santa Fe train which suffered a wreck near 
Howell Station. He was not seriously hurt, though 
quite sore from the tumbling to which he was sub- 
jected. 

The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Kan- 
sas State Horticultural Society will be held at Pa- 
ola, Miami County, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, December 3rd. 4th, and 5th, 1889. Ex- 
ercises will open at 10 o'clock a. m., on Tuesday, 
at the Grand Opera House. A Committee of Re- 
ception will meet attendants at the railway depot, 
and assign them to places of entertainment. It is 
expected that the railroad companies will pass all 
attendants over their lines in the State, at a full 
fare to the meeting, and return same at one-third 
rates. The discussion upon various topics will be 
open to all interested, and anyone desiring the at- 
tention of the Society upon any special subject 
may report the same to the Committee on Pro- 
gramme, who will give due consideration. The 
present status of Kansas horticulture demands the 
attention and earnest consideration of its friends ; 
and it is highly important to its future success that 
the practical men of the State assemble en masse 
for a thorough deliberation of matters relating 
thereto. All local and county horticultural socie- 
ties are requested to be represented in the meeting 
by a delegation of their members. An opportuni- 
ty will be given for an exhibit of specimens of fruit 
which may be in season — of trees and plants, and 
garden vegetables of special merit— and will be 
placed in charge of a competent committee who 
will report to the Society on their findings. An 
exhibit of seedling fruits of a promising character, 
and of newly-introduced sorts of high merit, as an 
acquisition to the present recommended list, is de- 
sired, and all such will receive due attention by the 
Society. 

Supt. J. H. Lee of Riley County has issued the 
first number of the School Bulletin, a monthly 
publication devoted to the educational interests of 
Riley County. In the introductory article the 
Superintendent says: "It is offered without price 
to those for whose reading it is published. The 
publication of it is an experiment. It is attempted 
for the following reasons: A large percentage of 
the people of this county seem utterly careless 
about the welfare of our public schools or the edu- 
cation of their own children. They do not seem 
to realize that the world is moving, the conditions 
of life in it rapidly changing ; that a good common- 
school education is becoming an indispensable 
preparation for an American citizen's well-being, 
credit, comfort, and safety. Failing to secure it 
for their children, they are dooming those children 
to a life of comparative debasement more shame- 
ful, a social position more- humiliating, a liability 
to suffering and loss more distressing, than they 
themselves have ever known. Their apathy is the 
result of inattention to facts — startling, appalling 
facts. It is only necessary that these facts should 
be properly brought before them, when, if they 
have a spark of parental love or pride, their hearts 
will begin to burn with zeal for the welfare and 
improvement of the schools where alone the child- 
ren can receive an education. We have for years 
been trying to reach this apathetic people by lec- 
tures, patrons' meetings, and teachers' meetings. 
We have thus far failed in the majority of cases. 
The present little experiment is one more humble 
attempt." The mechanical make-up of the pa- 
per is first-class ; in fact, we have not seen a better 
printed periodical of the kind since George Mar- 
tain suspended the publication of his Kansas 
School Journal. 



DRAUGHTING IN MECHANICS. 
The importance of exact drawings to the me- 
chanical world today is well set forth in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a paper published in the 
Scientific American : — 

' Let it be remembered, then, that the workshop, 
though necessary for the practical embodiment of 
the invention, is yet distinct from the invention. 
The rule of true progress here is plain. The in- 
vention must first be clearly conceived and plainly 
drawn on paper, clearly in detail, carefully and 
studiously designed according to the principles 
governing the particular construction ; in short, it 
should be wholly created and visibly expressed in 
every detail, by one who is master of the subject, 
before it is put into the hands of a single workman. 
Most assuredly it can be said, with emphasis, no 
matter how great or how small the new work pro- 
posed, construct it first on paper! 

"Progressive manufacturers and machinists ev- 
erywhere are every year recognizing more forci- 
bly the value of this method, and, recognizing it, 
are growing richer. Look into our best workshops 
of today ; the great foundries and machine works 
that turn out our exact machinery, our fine loco- 
motives, our floating palaces ; in all you will find 
— not "a rule of thumb" and endless experi- 
ment, but a well-constituted, thoroughly superin- 
tended drawing room. Here the work is first re- 
ally constructed, on paper, the varied problems 
carefully thought out, the many parts fitted and 
proportioned to their several functions ; then the 
various artisans and workers are given their parts, 
and the whole structure grows uniformly, rapidly, 
to perfect completion. This is the new way. It 
has come to stay. 

"It might be interesting to some to have de- 
scribed the actual working routine of one of our 
largest and most successful manufacturing estab- 
lishments — the great locomotive works, whose 
world-wide reputation has made the American lo- 
comotive famous as a competitor on almost every 
line of railroad in the civilized world. 

"Let us, then, take a swift glance through the 
said establishment, beginning with the draughting 
room, properly the starting place for our inspec- 
tion. Here, in a well-lighted, ample apartment, 
are a number of draughtsmen, many of them 
brought up in the service. These are under the 
supervision and direction of a superintendent, who 
originally decides upon the plan of each locomo- 
tive to be built, estimating its capabilities and re- 
quirements. Instructions and specifications are 
then given to a draughtsman in charge, who care- 
fully constructs on paper elevations and sections 
necessary to the complete locomotive. The de- 
tail drawings are then executed on stiff cardboards, 
or other materials suited to stand shop wear, and 
after passing satisfactory inspection of the exam- 
iner of drawings, are given out, carefully number- 
ed and registered, to the respective shops. No 
work can be done in any of the shops until this is 
done, thus m inifesting the high importance which 
this successful establishment attaches to correct 
drawings as the starting point for all construction. 

"In the shops, the many details are each carefully 
wrought out, in strict conformity to the drawing, 
and as completed, sent to the erecting shop, where, 
under competent foreman, the various parts are 
rapidly adjusted, each falling into its proper place, 
and in an incredibly short time the completed loco- 
motive is breathed into by the breath of its steam 
life, and starts upon its career, a giant of force and 
a monument of engineering skill. 

"Time was when a complete preliminary draw- 
ing was hardly known in a machine shop. Then, 
men blundered, and blunders are always costly. 
Time will be soon, when a machine shop without 
its drawing room, its superintending engine, will 
be but a lingering reminder of an experimental age 
before men had learned the true source of progress 
and wealth." 

GOOD MANNERS IN SCHOOL. 

Teachers of good manners generally have pupils 
of good manners. Theirs is the power of example, 
of consideration, of kindly rebuke of discourtesy, 
of kindly appreciation of courtesy. They like to 
praise rather than to blame, and they know that it 
goes further, even if there is but little that they 
can find to praise. Gentlemen and gentlewomen 
are not easily made. The rudest boys can be 
taught to be less rude, and ill-behaved girls can be 
won to comparatively good behavior. This is 
smoothing the surface and making it fair. But for 
manners that are worth anything the teacher knows 
he must go deeper. It is by training the will and 
the affections, by purifying and elevating motives, 



by stress on the duty that is nobly done, and so 
making character the one chief object, that the 
sources of good manners are reached. The stand- 
ards of our schools are intellectual and diciplinary. 
They ought to be moral. Then the veil will be 
lifted between teacher and pupil, between pupil 
and pupil, and reverence, kindness, disinterested- 
ness, will come forth in all their gracious forms, 
and manners be glorified. It is a pity that so 
much of this higher work for children should have 
to be done in school. Home is the true ground for 
it. There the seed is naturally sown, and there it 
should bear fruit to spread far and wide and en- 
rich the school as well as the community. But 
the places from which the majority of public-school 
pupils come are incapable of training them, and it 
is upon their teachers and their more fortunate 
schoolmates that they must draw for the help they 
most need. Give them sympathy, give their help- 
ers sympathy, and lend a hand to every possible 
opportunity of making them the men and women 
on whom others in their turn may be able to de- 
pend hereafter. — Dr. Samuel Eliot, in Boston 
Journal. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ot the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation oi skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it is a matter of 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor — upon work for the pro- 
fit oi the College. Students are so employed upon the tarm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, lrom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit ; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary accotding to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair oi gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pass a satislactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given nere. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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AI.MNGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



P. HOI-MAN, — Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S ROOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENBY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses fur ihe public. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. }2o Poyntz Avenue 



BATH BOOMS.— At Manhalian Shuvii g Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care laUeii with ladies' and children's hair'cutting. Razor* 
bought and sold Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H SMITH, Boots aid Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Slingley & Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mei.s' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.1 ". Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. P.. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A gei eral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorney*. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, ha* 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, lias and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries', etc., etc. Goods deliveredin all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. . 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-band Text-books and. 
. School Supplies of all kinds'. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A'hig variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at. 
lowest living prices. — ;"7S". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged In the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before themeeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rodms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday alternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Kridav evening a students* prayer- meeting Is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C, A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers.' All are free. 



CARE OF FARM MACHINERY. 



NO other crop is so certain as is that crop of 
suggestions which, at this time of year, ap- 
pear in all sorts of papers, advising farmers to 
take care of their machinery. The successful far- 
mer advises for protection of tools because he 
knows from experience it pays. The thrifty busi- 
ness man, who from car windows sees rusty plows, 
rotting threshers, and rickety reapers, advises on 
general principles, knowing that shiftlessness can- 
not pay. The mechanic, who has a fellow feeling 
for the product of his mind and muscle, advises for 
protection because he knows it to be useless to 
furnish the farmer better machinery until he learns 
to care for it better. The designer of agricultural 
machinery has met this carelessness of an expen- 
sive tool in two ways. He has tried to eliminate 
all delicate parts from every tool for the farmers' 
use, and the result is a machine which will do 
work only in the roughest way. Other tools are 
made in an acknowledged shiftless way, the ex- 
cuse being that even then it will last as long as a 
farmer will allow any machine to live. There 
are some particularly perishable parts of a machine 
which cannot be eliminated from the design, 
which should at least be attended to. 

All leather and rubber belts should be taken off, 
coiled, and laid away. A leather belt should be 
kept soft and pliable, as well as a harness. This 
can be done by oiling or greasing slightly. Can- 
vas conveyors are soon rotted out, if not protect- 
ed during wet weather. If there is a portable en- 
gine or the place, the boirr should be covered with 
paint each year. Its hould be emptied of water 
completely, and dried by^ very light fire just suf- 
ficient to warm the tubes ; every opening to the 
boiler should then be closed. Each year furnishes 
a list of threshing engine boiler explosions which 
exceeds any other class of explosions, and this is 
due largely to the erroneous idea of the average 
country fireman, that "you can't blow up a boiler 
if she has plenty of water in her." Examination 
would probably show in most cases of explosion 
that the boiler shell was rusted to half its original 
thickness. Cises are known where a 5-16 shell 
had been reduced to 1-16 by rust. The engine 
cylinder should be drained, and if possible, exam- 
ined and dried. The exposed parts should be 
thickly coated with heavy oil or tallow. 

It is often stated that the farmer has, as yet, no 
suitable place to house his tools, that being one of 
the luxuries coming. Implements can at least be 
somewhat helped by raising on skids a foot above 
the moist ground. 

There has never been too much claimed for a 
liberal use of thick paint on exposed wood and 
plenty of grease on iron work, to prevent rot and 
rust. A little grease in the working parts of a ma- 
chine exposed to continual dampness would cer- 
tainly repa\ the sacrifice of a dog or two, if a bet- 
ter article cannot be afforded. — Prof. Hood. 



THE NEW IRRIGATION. 



WE seem to have entered upon a new phase 
of the vital question of irrigation in the west- 
ern or "arid" section of the State. Ithas long been 
known that at almost any point of the miles-wide 
valley of the Arkansas River a saturated sand is 
struck at very shallow depth, usually four to nine 
feet, and from these sands water may be pumped 
in enormous quantities without apparently dimin- 
ishing the supply in the least. It is argued, with 
strong support of fact, that this great body of sub- 
water has a distinct motion corresponding with 
the course of the visible river, which, in fact, is 
but the superficial outcropping of the great under- 



ground stream. With these facts in view, Judge 
Gregory, editor of the Garden City Sentinel, has 
advanced the idea that, by tapping this under-flow 
with a ditch of suitable size and depth, a perma- 
nent supply of water for irrigation may be had, 
and this led to elevated regions, just as water 
from the river is ordinarily led away for use on the 
uplands. This novel and highly original plan of 
Mr. Gregory has been brought to the attention of 
the public with great persistence and force by 
means of circular addresses and newspaper articles 
published in his own and the Kansas City papers. 
As a result of this agitation, carried on by Mr. Greg- 
ory single-handed, the attention of practical irri- 
gators has been drawn to the subject, - nd measures 
have been taken to give the new scheme a practi- 
cal test upon a large scale. The corporation own- 
ing the great Dodge City "ditch" — a canal 25 feet 
wide and nearly one hundred miles long — are al- 
ready at work upon an extension of their main 
ditch which will intercept a full mile and quarter 
of this sub-flow. This, with the number of powerr 
ful steam pumps planned for use another season, 
will certainly prove to what extent the sub- flow 
of the water of the Arkansas River is available to 
the husbandman. — Prof. Shelton. 



THE PRESERVATION OF THE PRAIRIE HEN. 



SINCE mankind has begun to take notice of such 
things, it is recorded that various animals and 
birds that were especially useful to man have be- 
come extinct through his insatiable love of kill- 
ing for profit, for sport, or for the mere pleasure 
derived therefrom. It is a matter of history also 
that in every case of extinction or partial extinction 
of a species mankind has suffered more or less se- 
verely for it. The great auk of the North Atlan- 
tic, the dodo of Mauritius, and the sea cow of 
Kamtchatka, are examples the number of which 
could be multiplied, while the Alaska seal, the 
buffalo of our western plains, and the prairie 
chicken are fast following in their wake. With 
the buffalo, the "wild" Indian was a different 
thing from the squalid, spiritless being now so 
common on our reservations ; and the pioneer set- 
tlor had comforts derived from it which the rich 
cannot now command. 

The prairie chicken, which every year does such 
yeoman service against the insect enemies of the 
western farmer, ought for this, if no other reason, 
to have a warm place in the estimation of all in- 
habitants of the prairie countries. But it, too, is 
rapidly disappearing. And for what? A very 
small number were killed for food, a very large 
number for profit, and a very much larger num- 
ber out of mere wantonness. 

The buffalo has gone beyond all power to re- 
turn. Though a few still exist, there is little hope 
of saving it from extinction. But the prairie 
chicken is with us yet, and, with a few years of 
letting alone, would again abound in its once na- 
tive haunts. It is one of the farmers' best friends, 
and has certainly earned the right to be killed de- 
cently and in order. Laws for its protection are 
of no avail unless public sentiment enforces them ; 
and where public sentiment is right, statutory laws 
are unnecessary. ' 

It is not intended to exclaim against their killing, 
but against their slaughter; nor against the sport 
they afford with dog and gun, but against that de- 
fiance of both the laws of the land and the laws of 
nature which results in their destruction, by the 
thousand, while only half fledged. To go out 
with a fine gun and a well-trained dog for the bag- 
ging of weak-flying, soft-fleshed prairie chickens 
no larger than "bob-whites," surely this is not 
sport — nor is it manly. — Secretary Graham. 
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THE IN DU STR I K I- 1 ST. 



PREPARE FOR WINTER. 

The autumn months can he well employed by 
the farmer in making preparations for the winter. 
The feed must be got into a convenient position 
so as to make the winter-leeding as light as pos- 
sible. There is no reason why the farmer's life 
should be one of unceasing drudgery, and it will 
not be if he takes proper pains to arrange his 
work. 

If you have fodder to feed out during the win- 
ter, as many farmers have, do not leave it in the 
shock until cold weather and then depend on haul- 
ing it out and husking it as you use it, for that is 
no pleasant task, as I can testify. When I was a 
farm boy, I remember we had a large amount of 
stock to feed, and for roughness we used fodder 
to a great extent. I do not know why it was, but 
it so happened that the fodder was left standing in 
the shock ; and I know it was most disagreeable 
and dreaded work to be compelled to turn out on 
cold, stormy mornings, when the mercury was 
away below zero, and the snow lay from one to 
three feet deep on the ground, and hitch up and 
haul and shuck out fodder for twenty-five or thirty 
head of horses and cattle. It was a part of my 
farm experiences that I never have and never shall 
forget, and I hope I may never be obliged to re- 
peat it. 

How easily that fodder could have been hauled 
in November, and, after being husked of the corn, 
ricked close to the feeding ground. And how much 
disagreeable labor, to say nothing of frozen toes 
and frosted fingers, might have been saved thereby. 

But it seems that some people have but one idea 
about farm work, and that is to do it at the last 
moment. They put everything off as long as pos- 
sible, and seemingly take no account of what they 
lose by so doing. They apparently entirely over- 
look the fact that delay increases the labor and 
adds new hardships. 

Feeding in the winter is disagreeable work, 
and it should be made as pleasant as possible. 
This can be done by arranging the feed conven- 
iently and having it so prepared that it can be 
handled with the least amount of work. If you 
have fodder, get it. ready for feeding while the 
weather is mild and warm. If you have hay, 
stack or rick it in such a place that it will not need 
to be hauled. Use a little forethought and man- 
agement, and save yours»elf a large amount of 
work and exposure. 

Another thing: prepare your winter fuel while 
the weather and roads are favorable. Never let 
the autumn pass and the winter come on to find 
you all unprepared for it, with no fuel laid in. 
Next to hauling fodder on cold mornings, for un- 
pleasantness, is the work of getting in fuel through 
storm, mud, and snow. 

Much of the drudgery attending the farmer's life 
is due to himself, and if he only got into the habit 
of preparing beforehand for the hard duties, he 
could avoid much of the hardships of his calling. 
There is no necessity tor the farmer exposing him- 
self to all sorts of weather ; and one day in the fall 
well used will suffice to do away with many an 
hour of hard work and rough exposure later on. 

Every farmer should make it a point to employ 
the autumn days to the best advantage, so that when 
winter comes he can spend the greater part of his 
time under the shelter of his own home. Com- 
foit demands this, as also does health and peace 
of mind; besides, it is profitable. — Thomas P. 
Mont fort, in Prairie Farmer. 



WHAT PRODUCES DEATH. 

Some one says that few men die of age. Al- 
most all persons die of disappointment, person- 
al, mental, or bodily toil, or accident. The pas- 
sions kill men sometimes even suddenly. The 
common expression, "choked with passion," has 
little^ exaggeration in it, for even though not sud- 
denly fatal, strong passions shorten life. Strong- 
bodied men often die young — weak men live long- 
er than the strong, for "the strong use their strength, 
and the weak have none to use. The latter take 
care of themselves ; the former do not. As it is 
with the body, so it is with the mind and temper. 
The strong are apt to break, or, like the candle, 
run ; the weak burn out. The inferior animals, 
which live temperate lives, have generally their 
prescribed term of years. The horse lives 25 years, 
the ox 15 or 20, the lion about 20, the hog 10 or 
12, the rabbit 8, the guinea-pig 6 or 7. The num- 
bers all bear a proportion to the time it takes the 
animal to grow its full size. But man, of all ani- 
mals, is one that seldom comes up to the average. 
He ought to live a hundred years, according to the 



physiological law, for five times twenty are one 
hundred ; but instead of that, he scarcely reaches 
an average of four times the growing period. The 
reason is obvious — man is not only the most irreg- 
ular and most intemperate, but the most laborious 
and hard-working of all animals. He is always 
the most irritable of all animals, and there is rea- 
son to believe, though we cannot tell what an 
animal secretly feels., that, more than any other 
animal, man cherishes wrath to keep it warm, and 
consumes himself with the fire of his own reflec- 
tions. — Scientific American. 

STANLEY NEARINO THE COAST. 

Stanley's progress toward the East African 
Coast remains a mystery in spite of frequent dis- 
patches from Zanzibar recording its various stages. 
The last bulletin received comes from German 
sources, — though it is said to be confirmed by a 
dispatch received in Brussels, — and apparently is 
based upon information furnished to the Foreign 
Office by Captain Wissmann. Details are lacking, 
as usual ; but the explorer's arival at Mpwapwa is 
timed for the latter part of November. Emin and 
Casati are now reported to be with Stanley and 
his white companions. This involves a direct con- 
tradiction of all recent information from the Zan- 
zibar Coast. Like all the stories carried by Arab 
messengers and traders through the African jungle, 
this new version of the explorer's march is to be re- 
ceived with extreme reserve. So many contradic- 
tory accounts of his progress have been given that 
it is only prudent to reject every fresh bulletin 
that is not signed by Stanley himself. 

It is safe to assume, however, that Stanley's 
next volume of African adventure will be his most 
interesting work, and will command an unprece- 
dented sale. For three years all Christendom has 
been intensely interested in his fate and in the suc- 
cess or failure of his expedition for the relief of 
Emin. The extraordinary vicissitudes of his advance 
through the uninhabitable Equatorial forests to Al- 
bert Nyanza, the circumstances attending the meet- 
ing of the two explorers, and the subsequent march 
to the coast from Victoria Nyanza will furnish ma- 
terial for a volume of extraordinary interest. A 
sympathetic public that has grown weary of vain 
endeavors to reconcile the contradictions and to 
penetrate the intricacies of Zanzibar dispatches 
may be consoled by the reflection that Stanley is 
undoubtedly safe, and that in due time his wonder- 
ful narrative of adventure in the Dark Continent 
will be recorded in detail for the recreation of 
thousands of admirers in Europe and America. — 
New York Tribune. 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



The following reports or bulletins from Experiment Stations have 
escaped notice nitherto: — 

North Carolina.— No. 64, "Practical Stock-feeding on Scientific. 
Principles," pp. 20. 

Massachusetts, Hatch.— No. 6, "Green-house Heating," " Fungous 
Diseases of Plants," pp. 20. 

Alabama.— No. 7, "Varieties of Beans, Peas, and Tomatoes," 
" Methods of Setting Milk," and " Meteorological Data," pp. 20. 

Iowa.— No. 6, " Bacterial Diseases of Corn," pp. 12. 

Minnesota.— No. 8, "Siloing Clover," "Home-made Manures," 
"By Products of Wheat," "Rocky Mountain Locust in 188^," pp.36. 

Kentucky.— No. 11, "Wheat." "The Grain Louse" pp. 22. 

Maine.— Annual Report," Fertilizers," pp. 35. Bulletins No. I, "Fer- 
tilizers," pp. 4, No. 2, " The Apple Maggot," " Potato Rot," pp. 7. 

Ohio— Annual Report, i838, pp. 216. Bulletin-No. 13 "Curculio," 
"Cucumber Beetle/' "Strawberry Root Louse and Grain Plant 
Louse," "Other Injurious Insects/' and "Potato Rot," pp. 40 

Ottawa, Canada— No. 5, "Strawberry Culture," pp. 23. 

Michigan— No. 51, Commercial Fertilizers," pp.7. No. 53, Spraying 
with Arsenites," pp. 8. 

New York, State.— No. 17. Cattle Foods and Feeding Rations, pp.26 

Cornell.— IX. A study of Wind-breaks in their Relation to Forest- 
raising," pp. 24. 

Nebraska— Nos. 7, 8,9 and 10 combined, "Cattle Diseases," pp. 275. 

Mississippi— No. 9. "Diseases of Sheep and Calves," "Bitter 
Weed," pp. 14. 

Massachusetts, State— "Analyses of Fertilizers," pp. 4. 

California— Advance Sheets for Report i883-i8S?. "Waters, Water 
Supply, etc.," pp 57. 

New Jersey— No. 58, "Analyses of Incomplete Fertilizers," pp. II. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK IN A. M. SCHOOLS. 

Nearly all our schools— chartered, normal, and even com mn— give 
some industrial training. ... .. 

At Kisk, the young men are taught vood -working and printing; the 
young women, nursing, cooking, dress-making, and house-keeping. 

At Talladega, the young men learn farming, carpentry, painting, 
glazing, tinning, blacksmithing, and printing; the young women, 
cooking, housekeeping, plain sewing, and other needle-work . 

At Tougaloo, the young men learn farming, carpentry, blacksmith- 
ing, wheel wrighting, painting, turning, and tinning; the young 
women, sewing, dressmaking, cooking and housekeeping. 

At Straight, the young men receive instruction in printing, car- 
pentry, and floriculture ; the young women, needlework, cooking, an d 
housekeeping. . 

At Tillotson, carpentry is taught the young men ; needlework, cook- 
ing, and housekeeping, the young women. .„,..„. 

Our normal schools at Memphis, Tenn., Macon, Ga., and Williams- 
burg, Ky., have carpentry, printing, and other industrial training for 
the young men, and training in the various arts of home life for the 
young women. 

At Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Macon, ThomasviUe, 
Athens, Ala., Marion, Mobile, Pleasant Hill, Sherwood, and other 
normal, graded, and common schools, the young women are trained 
in the things which they will most need in making comfortable and 
pleasant homes. Indeed, we make it our special care that the girls 
shall everywhere in our work be taught these things, so essential to 
the uplifting of a people. In many places where we have no schools, 
the pastor's wife, or our lady missionary, is doing this same kind of 
work.— American Missionary. 



Frankfort is agitating a water works scheme. 

Frank Lawson of Cherryvale has a bearing fig 
tree. 

Junction City, it is said, is to have an electric 
street railway to Fort Riley. 

The Manhattan Electric Light Company let the 
contract to the Western Electric Co. for putting 
in a plant. The company agrees to have 20 arc 
lights, 2000 candle power each, ready for service 
by December 10th, and the 500 incandescent 
lights by the 24th of December. Six bids were 
submitted. 

The State of Kansas today is probably attract- 
ing more attention than any other State west of 
the Mississippi, on account of the abundance and 
quality of its farm products. Today Kansas can 
show to the eastern farmers a wealth of cereals as 
has never been seen before. Here lies an empire 
that produces more than all the New England 
States put together, more wealth than all the 
mines in the world, the estimated products of 
the mines being $175,000,000. Kansas farm pro- 
ducts will be more than $200,000,000.-— Globe 
Democrat. 

Jonas Follet, living one mile east of town, has 
capped the climax this year in the squash line. 
He brought nine squashes to town on Saturday, 
taken from one vine, that weighed 386 pounds. 
The same vine produced four other squashes that 
weighed 49 pounds, thus making 435 pounds of 
squash from the one vine. He also brought in 9 
other squashes, taken from one vine, that weighed 
345 pounds. This vine produced 3 other squashes 
that weighed 37 pounds, making 382 pounds. 
Thus the two vines produced 817 pounds. These 
squashes are of the Chili variety. — Long Island 
Leader. 

A BRIGHT HOME. 

Now that the evening shadows are growing lon- 
ger and the long winter evenings are almost upon us, 
let us put on our thinking caps and invent ways and 
means by which we can make our homes compete 
successfully with the saloon, the village store, and 
other places where men and boys are wont to con- 
gregate — not because they naturally love drink and 
ribald companv, but because there is that implanted 
in our nature which demands brightness and enter- 
tainment, and if that is not furnished at home they 
will seek it wherever it is to be found, regardless 
of its character. Mothers who have sons to rear, 
and who fear the debasing influence of immoral 
associates, should study the nature of young man- 
hood ; its excessive restlessness ; its disturbing, 
vain ambitions ; its thirst for action and longing 
for excitement; its irrepressible desire to touch life, 
and drink in its inspiration. 

So open your blinds by day and admit God's 
bright sunlight into your home and into your heart 
until every nook and corner glows with an effer- 
vescing and contagious cheerfulness ; build bright 
fires by night till the parental countenance shines 
with a brightness that lights up everything and ev- 
ery person who comes within their influence. Hang 
pretty pictures on your walls, and fill your tables 
and book-shelves with good books and entertaining 
papers. Permit and encourage innocent and lively 
games. Banish all skeletons from behind the 
doors, and the demons of dullness and apathy that 
may have heretofore ruled your household, and 
bring in their stead mirth and cheerfulness. 
Stimulate the ambitions of your children in wor- 
thy directions. Don't blame barkeepers and evil 
companions if your sons don't turn out well, but 
blame it on the misdirected influence of parents 
and home, for it is possible by right means and 
exertion for a mother to have more control over 
the destiny of her boys and girls than any other in- 
fluence whatever. — Sioux City Farmer and 
Stockman. 

SLEEP. 

Up to the fifteenth year most young people re- 
quire ten hours, and till the twentieth year nine 
hours. After that age everyone finds out how 
much he or she requires, though, as a general rule, 
six or eight hours are necessary. Eight hours' sleep 
will prevent more nervous derangements in women 
than any medicine can cure. During growth there 
must be ample sleep, if the brain is to develop to 
its fullest extent, and the more nervous, excitable, 
or precocious a child is, the longer sleep should it 
get, if its intellectual progress is not to come to a 
premature standstill, or its life cut short at an early 
age: — The Home-Maker. • 
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CALENDAR. 

iSS^-go. 
Kail Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSlh. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Kail Term — September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
loss without being; first offered to the State School Kund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



/ 



Rev. D. C. Milner led the chapel exercises on 
Friday. 

The weather flags are again on duty above the 
main building. 

Prof. Brown visited his family in Leavenworth 
on Monday last. 

The College Y. M. C. A. observes the Week of 
Prayer in a short session held each morning before 
the exercises of the day begin. 

Regents Wheeler and Forsyth represent this 
College and Kansas agriculture at the Farmers' 
Congress, held at Montgomery, Ala., this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gundaker are now comfortably 
installed in their new house on Colorado Street, 
between Sixth and Seventh, and a pleasant one it is. 

Ex-Superintendent of Printing A. A. Stewart 
and Mr. Lou Carney of Downs, a former resident 
of Manhattan, were pleasant callers on Friday 
morning. 

Volume 25 of the Official Records of the War 
of the Rebellion, just received for the Library, is 
devoted almost entirely to the Chancellorsville 
Campaign. 

The Manhattan Hoi ticultural Society held its reg- 
ular quarterly meeting in Horticultural Hall on 
Thursday last. Prof. Failyer and Foreman Mason 
presented papers. 

The proceedings for 1889 of the National Coun- 
cil of Education, of which President Fairchild is an 
active member, have been published, and a copy 
placed in the library. It is a handsome pamphlet, 
and is full of good things. 

A note from the Chief of Ordnance under date 
of November 8th, says that two three-inch rifled 
guns, and all necessary accoutrements, have been 
ordered shipped to the College from the Rock 
Island Arsenal at an early date. 

New students continue to come in by ones and 
twos occasionally, and help to swell the already 
crowded classes. Several have been admitted dur- 
ing the past week, and others are busy with the 
entrance examination in the Secretary's office. 

The recent rainy weather makes the repaired 
crossings in the walk leading to the College doub- 
ly appreciated. The City Council evidently un- 
derstands its business in the matter, and Street 
Commissioner Harrison makes an excellent execu- 
tive. 

The Board of Regents wisely decided that this 
institution should be represented at the National 
Convention of Agricultural Colleges in session at 
Washington, D. C, this week, and sent Pres. 
Fairchild, who left for the east on Friday of last 
week. 

Janitor McCreary killed a 'possum at the south 
entrance to tha. basement of the main building on 
Tuesday evening last. In the interest of science, 
he has turned the game over to the Museum Com- 
mittee, who intend giving it a permanent place 
among the other inhabitants of the new cases. 

Pres. Geo. Sutherland of Ottawa University 
was a very pleasant caller on Monday. He de- 
voted the time at his disposal to a careful inspec- 
tion of the records of the Secretary's office, with 
a visit to several departments of special interest to 
him. He occupied the Baptist pulpit on Sunday. 

The joint meeting of the Domestic Science Clubs 
of Manhattan and Junction City, held in the lat- 
ter city on Thursday last, was attended 'hy the fol- 
owing College ladies: Mesdames Shelton, Fail- 
yer, Kellerman, Lantz, Walters, Olin, Kedzie, 
Winchip, and Willard, and Miss Agnes Fairchild. 

Several specimens of Austrian and Scotch pines 
have been cut from the old College farm, and sec- 
tions of them will find place in the museum. The 
largest Austrian pine measured 31 feet and 3. 



inches, and the Scotch, 33 feet and 3 inches in 
height. These trees were planted by Prof. Gale 
twenty years ago. • 

Mrs. Kedzie reports much disagreeable weather 
during the session of the Social Science Club at 
Wichita, last week, which interferred to. a great 
extent with the attendance. But the rain and snow 
and mud in nowise affected the interest of the 
meetings. Mrs. Kedzie's paper, "Training for 
the Industries," is highly spoken of by the Wichi- 
ta press. 

The Second Division of the Fourth-year Class 
appeared in original orations in chapel yesterday 
afternoon for the first time. Names and topics 
are appended: "Men who cannot be bought," C. 
W. Earle; "Necessity of Education in a Repub- 
lic," S. C. Harner; "The Indian Question," J. 
W. Ijams; "Mind and Influence," Mary B. Senn ; 
"Education and Labor," G. W. Dewey; A Com- 
parison and a Conclusion," W. L. Morse; "Re- 
lation of Idealism and Realism," Julia R. Pearce ; 
"Causes and Justice of the French Revolution," 
E. C. Pfuetze. 



FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

The College is casting about to make up the 
list of farmers' institutes for the winter. It is de- 
sired to hold as many of these meetings as possi- 
ble at an early date. It is the wish to reach por- 
tions of the State in which as yet we have had no 
institutes. In these institutes, members of the 
College Faculty take part, with no expense to the 
locality where the meetings are held. 

The objects and the advantages of these insti- 
tutes, which have been conducted under the auspi- 
ces of the College for the past ten years, are so 
well known that it is not necessary to enlarge here. 
Applications for institutes addressed Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, will receive prompt 
attention. Will the papers of the State assist in 
bringing this matter to the attention of farmers ? 



' GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

W. H. Olin, '89, Principal of .the Wabaunsee 
Schools, called at the College on Saturday last. 

Geo. F. Guy, student in 1882-83, was last week 
elected Clerk of Riley County on the Democratic 
ticket. 

W. E. Mitchell, student in 1S87-S. writes from 
Topeka, where he is seeking to fit himself for a 
machinist. 

Grant Selby, a student in '81, showed his good- 
natured face at the College for a few moments on 
Friday morning. 

Supt. W. E. Whaley,'86,of the Manhattan City 
Schools, was a visitor at the chapel exercises on 
Tuesday morning. 

Grant Arnold, '88, is now teaching and holding 
down a claim in Washington. He predicts a great 
future for his adopted home. 

R. L. Wallis, Second-year student last year, 
writes from Williamsburg, where he is teaching. 
He hopes to return to College next year. 

J. E. Payne, '87, writes from Edgerton, John- 
son County, where he is teaching, rejoicing that 
his county took the $500 premium at the St. Jo- 
seph Exposition. 

W. J. Lightfoot '81, has left the employ of the 
Santa Fe Railroad Company at Topeka for a bet- 
ter position with the Union Pacific Company. 
He has charge of construction in the west. 

U. S. G. Bowersox, First year in 1888-S9, called 
on friends at the College on Monday last enroute 
to Great Bend, where he will attend the Central 
Normal College. He intends soon to return to 
this College. 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, Ptinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Young women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
term* of the second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood ; Vice President, J. T. Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
Directors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Ionian Society.— President, Fannie Waugh ; Vice-President, Mamie' 
Houghton; Recording Secretary, Effie Gilstrap; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall; Treasurer, Julia Pearce; Marshal, Dorii 
Kinney ) Critic, Alice Vail ; Board of Directors— Anna McConnell, 
Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock. 

Webster Society.— President, E. T. Martin ; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary, K. C. Davis; Correspionding Secretary. 
H. Darnell; Treasurer, t. A. Campbell; Marshal, W. P. Tucker; 
Critic, J. Davis; Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, K. C. 
Davis, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday evening at 
eight o'clock. B 

Hamilton Society.— President, G. Van Zile ; Vice-President, A. F. 
Cranston; Secretary, R. J. Brock; Corresponding Secretary, C. Co- 
burn; Treasurer, A. K. Midgley; Critic, Ben. Skinner; Marshal, W. 
S>. Pope. Directors— Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
ston, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 

c.^t° Beia Society-— President, Emma Secrest; Vice-President, 
E. P.Smith; Recording Secretary, B. H. Pound; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie 
McDonald; Critic. W. W. Hutto; Director, V. O. Armour. Meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

_»..._ „ Society Hall, November 8th. 

The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Secrest. 
Sing ng by the congregation. Miss Corlett led in devotion. Roll call 
The next on the programme was an interesting select- reading by Miss 
Paddleford, which was an extract from one of H. B. Stowe's most 
humorous productions, entitled ''Laughingin Meeting." Miss Newell 
gave a good declamation entitled "Jamie Douglas." Debate, ques- 
tion, "Resolved. That Lincoln deserves more credit as the defender 
of his country than Washington as the father." Miss St.John opened 
the affirmative with a graphic description of both presidents. She 
showed how limited were the educational privileges of Lincoln, the 
poor student, in comparison with Washington, the wealthy student. 
She proved that Washington had a united America at his command' 
while Lincoln's supporters were divided on manv of the questions of" 
the day. Miss Corlett on the negative brought forward some forcible 
argument by comparing the educational facilities of Washington's 
time with those of Lincoln's. Mr. Donahue on the affirmative made 
one good point against Washington by referring to his ungovernable 
temper. When R. A. Mcllvane came in on the negative, every one 
listened 'with interest to the statement that Lincoln was not in as 
much danger of being shot as Washington ; and though Lincoln did 
get shot at last this made no difference. Mr. Mcllviane's argument 
seemed to carry the day, tor the Judges, Misses Senn, Clark, and Zim 
merman, immediately returned a verdict of two to one for the negative. 
Mr. Thackrey being ill, the Gleaner was presented by J. A. Zimmer- 
man. It was interesting, and forcibly reiterated its motto of "Be a 
man." Recess. The music committee, E. P. Smith, then reported ; 
and thequartet consisting of Messrs. Smith, Hutto, and the Misses Green 
favored the Society with one of the choicest of songs, written by Ella 
Wheeler, and entitled "The Telegraph Wires."' This song was 
crowded with lile's realities, joys, and sorrows. Under the head of in- 
formal speeches, W. W. Hutto spoke on the subject, "Is it better for 
us to hold night sessions?" He took the affirmative with the assistance 
of J. E. Taylor. F. E. Way and many other members championed the 
negative from almost every standpoint This discussion was inter- 
esting for the reason that it brought out speeches from new members. 
Miscellaneous business. Assignment of duties. Report of Critic. 
Reading of the minutes. The music committee then reported, and 
Messrs. Wcstgate, Hutto, and Smith rendered 'The Chemist's Song" 
in fine style. This was made up of chemical terms interspersed in 
ludicrous profusion with common English words. Adjournment. 

G. L. C. 

Society Hall, October 9th. ' 
The business of the evening with the Webster Society began by the 
initiation of C. B. Selby. The gentleman was heartily welcomed. 
Besides being a good student, he is a musician, and will lie a support 
at all times. The programme of the evening began by W. H. Edel- 
blute, who, with J. W Hartley as assistant, discussed the affirmative 
of the question, "That every soldier of the late war who had served 
three months or over, should be granted a pension." Mr. Edelblute 
stated that the question was ambiguous, since the Board could not 
mean to grant pensions to persons fighting against the Union. But 
he wisely avoided the possible interpretation by holding his argument 
close to the Federal soldier, showing how many are suffering from 
diseases contracted during the war, who have never been recompensed. 
How that a soldier, though not in the war more than three months' 



risked as much — his life — as he who was in the service Ion 



ger. 



And" 



how the money which is distributed among ex-soldiers is a public 
benefit also, for it brings that money into circulation. The negative 
was presented by Messrs. G. C. Gentes and A. S. Houghton. These 
gentlemen thought the question impracticable, since there were so 
many who in serving a short time were not injured even though they 
may be disabled now. There is also much corruption used in securing 
pensions now. and this would be increased ; and lastlv, the most vil- 
lainous would share the same chances as the honorable veteran. The 
question was decided in the affirmative. Another important decision 
made at this juncture was that the deciding of a debate was not simi- 
lar to other motions, and that a full vote could not be called. Decla- 
mation by J. A. Robertson, "The North American Indian." Essays, 
J. E. Dorman, about Esquimaux, and F. C. Holcomb about Farmers. 
Mr. Holcomb's essay was considered abstractly, and was especially 
good. Instrumental music was furnished by B. P. Scott and A. A". 
Gist. The Reporter was read by D. C. McDowell. One remarkable 
article read was a full explanation of the descent of man, but want of 
space prevents comment. Discussions, T. C. Davis and A. A. Gist. 
The members were all elated to see W. H. Olin once more with us, 
and his remarks were well received. The committee appointed to 
purchase a new edition of the Webster Constitution, reported, having 
succeeded in getting five hundred copies. The new edition is a twen- 
ty-five page pamphlet containing all amendments and namesof mem- 
bers down to date, and is a model of neatness. H. D. 

Hamilton Hall, November 9th. 
At 7:30 the room was well filled, and President VanZile was in the 
chair. A favorable report was made on the name of C.J.Peterson. 
The programme was opened by a declamation by J. A. Rokes. 
The selection was the old but standard speech of Patrick Henry. C. 
D. Adams chose for the subject of his essay, "How the farmer boy 
attends a Business College." The essay showed considerable thought 
and originality on the part of the author. For Judges in the debate F. 
A. Waugh, G. W. Wildin, and A. T. Ellsworth were chosen. The 
question, "Is party spirit beneficial?" was presented byC. P. Hartley. 
Some thoughts presented by the affirmative were, that in nothing but 
a despotism can party spirit be excluded ; that the present was due 
or was at least received from the first two political parties; that the 
party spirit produced competition, and that on this account the best 
men on both sides were brought forth. A. E. Martin was the first 
speaker on the negative. The negative brought forth points tending 
to refute any argument of the affirmative, andgave examples of acts of 
parties which were detrimental rather than beneficial. Such would 
be the consideration of the Irish and Pension questions. After fur- 
ther discussion by R. W. Newman and G T. Morrison, the judges de- 
cided two to one in favor of the affirmative. It may be of interest to 
note that this is the first time, this term, that the affirmative has re- 
ceived the decision of the judges. U. G. Balderston delivered an ora- 
tion on the "Sale and Manufacture of Intoxicating Liquors." The* 
gentleman is rather inclined to believe that unless there is a national 
prohibition law there should be none. Mr. Balderston is evidently a 
resubmissionist. After recess L. S. Strickler and his troupe furnished 
the society with music. There were several solos asfollows: Piccolo 
solo, F. A. Waugh; A. T. Ellsworth, tuba solo; bass drum solo, H. 
C. Cobb. The Recorder was presented by H. B. Gilstrap. On ac- 
count of some misfortune of the editor, the paper was one week late. 
As there was rather urgent business before the Society, the remainder 
of the programme was omitted After the trial of one' of the members 
the Society listened to assignment of duties, and adjourned. 

C. E. C. 



Society Hall, November 8th. 
The Hall was well filled when President Waugh called the Society 
to order. Misses Howell and Wiley were initiated. The programme 
opened with music, a solo, by Kate Pierce, Julia Pearce at the organ. 
A select reading by Minnie Shaffer was followed by an essay by 
Kate Pierce. The Society then listened to a declamation by Doris 
Kinney. The Oracle was edited and read by Fannie Waugh. Music, 
a duet, by Misses Vail and Kinney, llattie McConnell at the organ. 
The authors which took the place of debate were a grand success. 
Report of organ committee. Roll call with quotations. Society 
adjourned. S. E. H. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The Leoti school house has a new thousand-pound 
bell. 

The schools of Armourdale have 820 pupils en- 
rolled. • 

The State Normalites will have a reunion at 
Copeland Hotel during the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 

The Reno County teachers met at Hutchinson, 
Nov. 9th. A good programme and a fair attend- 
ance are reported. 

. The Kansas State Grange will hold its eighteenth 
annual session in Topeka, commencing Tuesday, 
December 17th, 1889. 

The pupils of the Abilene schools are at work 
on a silk banner which is soon to float from the 
dome of the school building. 

Miss Hattie Horner, the Kansas Normal poetess, 
is now, writing for the Golden Era, a monthly 
magazine published at San Diego, Cal. 

Prof. Olin will conduct our next Normal Insti- 
tute. This will be good news for the Elk County 
teachers. The institute will be held in August.— 
Howard Courant. 

Ten quarto volumes of Fenelon's works in the 
original French have been received by the State 
University for the library. They were obtained 
by Prof. A. G. Canfield at a great bargain. 

Some of the teachers of our city schools have 
adopted a new manner of trying to enforce punc- 
tuality. Delinquent pupils are kept after school 
in the evening, and when others have all gone home 
they are put through a course of foot-racing in or- 
der to make them more fleet when the school bell 
rings. — Washington Republican. 
kq The Trustees of McPherson College have de- 



cided to place the Educator and Companion in 
the hands of the Faculty, to be conducted by them 
as they deem best. It is intended to pattern the 
publication after the Industrialist. The Presi- 
dent, S. Z. Shays, will be editor-in-chief, and Daniel 
Vaniman, the business manager of the College, 
will be associate editor, while the Faculty are ex- 
pected to write contributions, and the students to 
furnish their weekly reports of society work. The 
Industrialist congratulates McPherson College 
on this move, and predicts that the Educator will 
become a brighter and more useful publication in ev- 
ery way, and that it will richly repay the institution 
for all the labor it is able to bestow upon its pages, 
even if it should reduce these from eight to four. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation opens in Representatives' Hall at 8 p. M. 
December 25th. It will continue in session through 
the evening of the 27th. As announced in our 
June number, the programme has already been 
well distributed throughout the State. An unusu- 
ally good opening may be expected this year for 
every discussion, if there is any virtue in allowing 
them, as every one of the leaders in discussion was 
asked to choose his own subject. The symposi- 
um for the second evening, on "Training for Citi- 
zenship," was of course not arranged in this way ; 
the committee named this subject, and asked Presi- 
dents Fairchild and Taylor and Professor Canfield 
to discuss it. The subject of Senator Ingalls' ad- 
. dress has not yet been announced. The railroads 
will doubtless give a half-fare rate on tickets 
bought December 24th and 25th, and they have been 
asked to omit the two-hundred-mile limit on tickets 
from Kansas points to Topeka. Prof. George C. 
Ryan of Leavenworth High School is railroad 
secretaiy of the Executive Committee, and will at- 
tend to all correspondence on that subject. The 
matter of boarding accommodations is in the hands 
"of Principal W. M. Davidson of Lincoln School, 
Topeka, and applications for information or assist- 
ance in that line should be addressed to him at his 
residence, 913 Clay street. Copies of the pro- 
gramme will be issued early in November, giving 
full information on all points, and can be obtained 
by addressing State Superintendent Winans. 
Secretary of the Executive Committee.— From the 
Normal Quarterly. 

The University Kansan rejoices in the addition 
to the museum of the State University of some 
very fine specimens. It says: "Judge West re- 
cently returned from a four month's collecting ex- 
pedition in Western Kansas. The result of his la- 



bors were seen in thirty-nine cases of specimens 
which arrived this week, weighing 3,000 pounds, 
and making half a car load. The specimens are 
those of fossil vertebrates of the cretaceous forma- 
tion, including saurians, fishes, turtles, and ptero- 
dactyls. There are between 75 and 100 jaws of 
fossil animals, some with teeth intact, and some 
without. The pterodactyls number about half a 
dozen, and are the first the University has obtained. 
Among other fine specimens is a saurian jaw found 
in the Nickle Mine Canon. Only about two inches 
of the upper jaw projected from the rock, but 
the scientific eye of the Judge knew there was 
something there, and as a result the museum has 
obtained an extraordinarily fine specimen." 

MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.- -Two farms ol ai5 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields ol variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses ; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet, forgniin, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery for shell- 
ing, grinding, thrashing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
■ix pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 

An implement house aa by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn -cribs. 

Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland-China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns. 

Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 

Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $iS,ooo. 

Horticulture and Entomology.— Orchards containing vj5 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, ao of cherries, and 

10 of apricots. 

Small-fruit garden, with aoo varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries ; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 

pruning. « 

Two well -planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collectiftn of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 
Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. • 
Chemistry and Mineralogy .—Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection of 
plants of the United States and other countries ; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State ; also twenty-one compound microscopes. 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Valu 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science.— A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas, fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing.— Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1 ,400. 

P.'/ysics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 

Coo. 

Mathematics and Surveying.— Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— Carpenter shop, with separate benche. 
uid tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur 
nished by a ten -horse -power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 

Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $CiOO. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort 
ment of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a paper cutter. V.ilue of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy.— Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many instruments. Inventory, $1 ,000. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases , 

worth $550. 
Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments ; 

valued at $ 1,50a 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over 9,000 
bound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-five 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural perlodl 
cats, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ pal daily 
and'eounty papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 

$15,000. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), with accoutrements ; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms, 

$Sco. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of dally practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use oi other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ol the students in theindustrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid for unless the student is 
employed-outside of required hours of labor- upon work for the pro 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students', and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
ior their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account for their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll tor the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no pne need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasuer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work.-stndies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,-may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at leastfourteen years of age, and able to pas« a satislactory ex 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer., showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given here. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



WP. HOLMAN,— Drugs aid Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
, Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S ROOK STORE.— College Text-Rooks, School Stationery,, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Liverv and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses ior the public". 



M J 



SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and tee us. You 
will alwa\s have a welcome. ?2o I iiyuts Avenue 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shavii g Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths alwavsreadv. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and told Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H SMITH, Roots aid Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stinglev * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best qualilv at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. ' 

ANHATTAN RANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb,. 
J.YA Cashier. A gereral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Cornrrof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has- 
. the largest slock in Maihatian, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of Hous-e-keeping Goods, School Books Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clo hing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries', etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. , 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books andt 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Onr collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargaincounter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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COLLEGE OFFICERS. 

BOARD OF REGENTS. 
Hon. T. P. MOOUE, Holton, Jackson County, President. 

Hon. JOSHUA WHEELER, Nortonville, Jefferson County, Vice- 

President. 
Hon. JNO. E. HESSIN, Manhattan, Riley County, Treasurer and 

Loan Commissioner. 
Hon. THOMAS HENSHALL, Kansaf City, Wyandotte County. 
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Hon. MORGAN CARAWAY, Great Bend, Barton County. 
Pre*. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD, (ex officio) Secretary. 
I. D. Graham, Manhattan, Assistant Secretary. 

FACULTY. 

GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD, A. M., President, 

Professor of Logic and Political Economy. 

EDWARD M. SHELTON, M. Sc , 

Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of 
Farm. 

GEORGE H. FAILYER, M. Sc, 

Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

■ EDWIN A. POPENOE, A M., _ 

Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, Su- 
perintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 

WILLIAM A. KELLERMAN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Botany. 

DAVID E. LANTZ, M. Sc, 
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JOHND. WALTERS M. Sc, 
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IRA D. GRAHAM, B. Sc , , 
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OSCAR E. OLIN, 
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MRS. NELLIES. KEDZIE.M.Sc, 

Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCHIP, 

Superintendent of Sewing. 

OZNI P. HOOD, B. Sc, i6 

Professor of Mechanics and Engineering, and Su- 
perintendent of Workshops. 

ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A. M., 

Protestor of Music. 

JOHN S. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendent of Printing. 

JOHN F. MORRISON, Lieut. 20th U. S. Infantry, 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

FRANCIS H. WII ITE, A. B., 
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J. T. Wn lard, M. Sc. Assistant in Chemistry. 

C M. Bheesk, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 

Jennie C. Tunnki.l, B. Sc, Assistant Librarian. 

F. A. Maklatt, B. Sc, Assistant in Entomology. 

H. M. Cotirell, M.St., Assistant in Agriculture. 

Wm. SlIELTON, Farm. 

S. C. Mason, Gardens, 

Wm. Baxteh, Greenhouse. 

C. A. Gvndakkk, Blacksmith Shop 

W. L. House, Carpenter Shop. 

A. C. McCrkary, Janitor. 

W. T. Swingle, Assistant in Botany. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 
General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected 61 alt. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 

sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honoi," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt d.smiasal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes :ire in. session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
•indent may be anient without excuse. Student! enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord o) attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

grades. 

Every Friday, at I :jo P. M„ the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, In their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression . 

There are (our prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday atlernoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



HOW SHALL IT BE TAUGHT? 

i 

"T T THAT shall we teachj?" was so answered in 

VV our last that we asf'ume music to have a 
place in the curriculum of the higher ideal school 
not secondary to any other jstudy. It takes hold 
of the corporeal part of us, as well as our intellec- 
tual and spiritual, and claims its place as a science 
and as an art, as a healthftil recreation for the 
body, and most soothing eipotional tonic and ex- 
citant for the mind. 

It is with us in its influences from the cradle to 
the grave: the mother's lullaby puts us to sleep 
when wrapped in the swaddling clothes of infancy, 
and the funeral hymn and dirge syllables the sor- 
row and marks the rhythm jof the procession that 
bears us to the last resting, place wrapped in the 
shroud of death. 

Our hours of joy and hotfrs of sorrow, of friend- 
ship and devotion, are allk£ filled with her pres- 
ence. In this, no nationality is an exception, no 
condition of civilization wanting : when culture is 
lacking instinct is present ; and, however rude her 
means and limited her resources, if only the tom- 
tom, the groan and sigh and shout of the savage, 
music is sought, and refuses not her ministration 
which seems so necessary to the wants of the hu- 
man soul. 

Claiming this for music, the question, How shall 
it be taught? becomes a most pertinent one, and 
will not be unworthy a few moments' serious 
consideration. The best method of instruction 
will be found in the best understanding of the sub- 
ject taught. If music be a science, then the meth- 
ods of science should be followed in imparting a 
knowledge of her principles. Both analysis and 
synthesis should be used is, the discovery and ver- 
ification of her truths. A logical classification of 
the science should be made, definitions should be 
exhaustive and transparent as to what is defined, 
and technical terms should be simple and free 
from all ambiguity. This done, it would be found, 
as a priori, we should expect concerning that 
which is of the nature of a universal necessity, that 
her elementary truths are easy of comprehension 
by the ordinary intellect of children, and her essen- 
tial principles not so many as to add greatly to the 
burden of the already overburdened learner. 

But it is an art. The student of music must be 
more than a learner of abstract truth : he must pos- 
sess technical skill, so that, guided by the light of 
science, he shall evoke, from the vasty deep of the 
soul's emotional sea, forms that shall charm or 
thrill or inspire with awe and dread. Thistechni- 
nal skill must be acquired in the line of the pupil's 
adaptiveness under the guidance of the scientific 
method. If the voice he would cultivate, then a 
knowledge of vocal anatomy, physiology, and 
acoustics is imperatively demanded, the right atti- 
tude, the right movements of respiration, the lar- 
yingial and pharyngeal action for best results in 
pilch and quality, the right articulation for most 
distinct utterance — these should be mastered and 
become automatic by practice ; and must be right 
as the laws of physiology and anatomy and acous- 
tics would pronounce right. 

So if other instruments should be chosen, the pi- 
ano, organ, violin, or horn, let the same method be 
followed. The instrumentshould be thoroughly un- 
derstood ; then the right muscular movements nec- 
essary to manipulate it should be taught, so that 
its manipulation shall not only bring pleasure to 
the ear of the listener, but health, grace, and beauty 
to the performer. 

It is related by one who had the privilege of 
conversing with Ole Bull, the eminent virtuoso, 
philosopher, and philanthropist, that when askeci 
concerning his method — taking up his dark-colored 



French-made violin from its satin wrappings and 
elaborately carved case, the gift of iove from his 
admirers and beneficiaries, and handling it with the 
tenderness of a thing of life, said he: "I would 
first explain to the pupil the material and structure 
of the instrument, name its parts, and explain their 
functions ; how the hand must move in order to 
master these functions ; then the muscles of the arm 
and body subservient to these movements of the 
the hand — feel my arm ; the muscle is like iron, 
so only can all the wonderful resonance of th-s 
matchless instrument be revealed. But," stopping 
suddenly in his enthusiastical directions, "you are 
not done when you have taught the instrument 
and the hand and the arm. Back of all, and more 
than all, stands the soul, that must be developed. 
Nothing is heard but the soul first feels ; knowl- 
edge and skill with an uncultivated soul are help- 
less to move the spirit of man." 

The prattle of a child pleases us because its 
words and thoughts harmonize. But we are an- 
noyed by the tones and words of an adult, no 
matter how beautiful the tone or how distinct the 
utterance, if they are not freighted with becoming 
thought and emotion. 

As a science and an art, music will be seen to 
be a complex study demanding peculiar methods 
and text-books and apparatus, involving a knowl- 
edge of other studies as collateral and essential, 
among which may be mentioned orthoepy and 
prosody of grammar, physiology and psychology, 
acoustics and gymnastics, reading and elocution, 
and hence is best pursued in conjunction with 
these studies ; and, so far as voice culture goes, 
should be a part of the curriculum of the common 
school, as well as of the higher schools and col- 
leges. — Prof. Brown. 



DISEASES OF WHEAT CAUSED BY FUNGI. I. 



IN 1S85, Dr. Voglino, an Italian mycologist, 
enumerated forty-six fungi parasitic on wheat 
(Triticum vu/gare, L. ). Many of these are of 
little importance, but others cause great damage. 
There are four classes of important diseases of 
wheat found in Xansas ; viz. , rusts, mildew, smuts, 
and leaf-spot. Of these, the rusts are, in most 
cases, the most destructive. 

RUSTS. 

The common rust (Puccinia graminis Pers.) 
has three distinct stages in its life history. The 
I., or cluster- cup stage, grows on leaves of the 
barberry. The spores of this stage, falling on 
wheat, produce the II., or red rust stage, which is 
so dangerous to the crop. Later in the season, the 
III., or black rust stage, is formed. This stage 
has thick-walled spores which germinate in spring, 
producing minute secondary spores. These sec- 
ondary spores, falling on barberry leaves, produce 
the I. stage again. 

Now, it has been found that this rust is able to 
live and thrive in countries where the barberry 
does not grow. To account for this fact, several 
theories have been proposed: First, that the clus- 
ter-cup stage grows on other plants besides the 
barberry ; second, that the secondary spores pro- 
duced by the winter spores in spring, may, if they 
fall on young wheat, produce the red rust directly ; 
third, that the II. stage is able to pass the winter 
on young wheat, thus rendering the I. and III. 
stages unnecessary. 

In this connection, it should be remarked that 
the II. stage is able to reproduce itself indefinitely 
before producing the III. stage ; but the I. and III. 
stages never reproduce themselves directly. 

It is important to know that Puccinia graminis 
Pers. is not the only rust found on wheat. 

. In fact, the most common, and, usually, the 
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most injurious, rust in this State is Puccinia Ru- 
bi go-vera(DC) Whit., and another species (Puc- 
cin ia coronata Corda) is known. Both of these 
rusts, like the one first mentioned, have their II. 
and III. stages on wheat ; but both have their I. 
stage on plants very different from the barberry. 
The following statement will make this plain : — 

SI. Clustercup on Berberidacea. 
II. Red rust on wheat, etc. 
III. Black rust on wheat, etc. 
SI. Clustercup on Borugineae. 
II. Red rust on wheat, etc. 
III. Black rust on wheat, etc. 
J I. Clustercup on Rhamnaceae. 
II. Red rust on wheat, etc. 
III. Black rust on wheat, etc. 

A most important fact recently established re- 
garding the rust of wheat is that the II. stage of 
at least Puccinia Rubigo-vera (DC. ) Wint. can 
pass the winter in the young wheat plants. At 
the date of this writing (Nov. 21st, 1889), the 
wheat in the fields about Manhattan is, in almost 
every case, rusted considerably ; and, in a few fields, 
is very appreciably injured by this red rust. Two 
weeks ago the II. stage of Puccinia graminis Pers. 
was also abundant. It is known that, although the- 
spores are not produced during the coldest weather, 
the mycelium lies dormant in the tissues of the 
plant, and will in spring produce another crop of 
spores. Volunteer wheat and wheat sown very early 
is especially liable to be attacked by the rust in 
the fall. It will be seen at once that this fact be- 
comes of great importance in attempting to pre- 
vent the rust. 

Another important fact is that both the II. and 
III. stages of all three of these rusts growing on 
wheat also occur on other cereals and grasses. It 
is also true that some varieties of wheat are less 
liable to the rust than others, and that early ripen- 
sorts often escape serious damage. Then, besides 
all this, the development of the rust is, to r. great 
extent, dependent on climatic conditions beyond 
the control of the farmer. However, it is no rash 
assertion to say that probably in a few years the 
rust will be as well under control as the other 
diseases of plants caused by fungi. 

MILDEW. 

The wheat mildew is caused by Erysiphc gra- 
minis DC It has not been reported from the 
Eastern States, but it is well known in Europe and 
on the Pacific Coast. In Kansas, it is abundant 
and destructive. It stimulates the rust by causing 
the leaves to turn yellow in Spring, but instead of 
showing bright reddish pustules of spores, the dis- 
eased leaves appear coated with a white, powdery 

mould. 

This fungus has two distinct stages. The co- 
nidial, or summer stage, consists of numerous 
white threads running over the surface of the leaf 
and bearing chains of colorless or pale yellowish 
spores on the ends of upright branches. These 
spores are produced in great abundance, and spread 
the disease so rapidly that in a few days of favor- 
able weather in spring a whole field may become 
mildewed. Later, the resting, or winter stage, is 
formed on the stems and leaves, among a dense 
whitish mass of myceleal threads. This stage con- 
sists of dark-colored globular conceptacles called 
fcrithecia, containing numerous sacks, each of 
these in turn containing two spores. These per- 
ithecia are supposed to fall to the ground in Sum- 
mer or Fall, and to burst in Spring, scattering the 
spores over the young plants. As in case of the 
rusts, the summer stage of the mildew is able to 
pass the winter in young plants. A common wild 
squirrel-tail grass (Hordcnm pusillum, Nutt.) is 
the favorite host of the mildew, and on it the sum- 
mer stage is able to pass the winter. It is almost 
certain that, in order to control the disease perfect- 
ly, this grass will have to be destroyed, or at any 
rate not allowed to grow along the edges of the 
wheat-field. At this date, one of the College 
fields of wheat has this grass growing along two 
sides ; and, while the wheat is free from the mil- 
dew, the grass is covered with it. In Spring, 



however, the case will be different, and the mil- 
dew will spread to the wheat. 

This disease can probably be eradicated by care- 
fully destroying all the stubble by fire, and killing 
the squirrel-tail grass ; or it can be more certainly 
prevented by spraying the wheat once or twice in 
spring with Bordeaux mixture (a well-stirred mix- 
ture of 2 2 /z lbs. copper sulphate, 5 lbs. unslaked 
lime, and 11 gallons water). To be of value, the 
spraying must be done before the perithecia have 
formed, for their thick walls resist the action of 
the fungicide. Experiments made during the first 
week in May, 1889, showed that by thus spraying 
the young wheat the mildew could be prevented. 
Of course, it will depend entirely on circumstances 
whether such a treatment would be profitable or 
not. — Assistant Swingle. 



WHAT IS "ONE-HORSE POWER?" 

When men begin first to become familiar with 
the methods of measuring mechanical power, they 
often speculate on where the breed of horses is to 
be found which can keep at work raising 33,000 
pounds one foot per minute, or the equivalent, 
which is familiar to men accustomed to pile driv- 
ing by horse power, of raising 300 pounds 100 
feet per minute. Since 33,000 pounds raised one 
foot per minute is called one-horse power, it is na- 
tural for people to think that the engineers who es- 
tablished that unit of measurement based it on the 
actual work performed by horses. But that was 
not the case. 

The horse-power unit was established by 
James Watt about a century ago, and the figures 
were settled in a curious way. Watt, in his usual 
careful manner, proceeded to find out the average 
work which the horses of his district could per- 
form, and he found that the raising of 22,000 
pounds one foot per minute was about the actual 
horse power. At this time he was employed in 
the manufacture of engines, and had almost a mo- 
nopoly of the engine-building trade. Costomers 
were so hard to find that all kinds of artificial en- 
couragements were considered necessary to induce 
power-users to buy steam engines. As a method 
of encouraging business, Watt offered to sell en- 
gines reckoning 33,000 foot pounds to a horse- 
power, or one-third more than the actual. And 
thus, what was intended as a temporary expedient 
to promote business has been the means of giving 
a false unit of a very important measurement to 
the world. 



CARP CULTURE ON THE WANE. 



We hear but little of carp culture nowadays. 
We believe there never was any practical difficulty 
in "raising" carp, but it is found that the fish does 
not prove popular. Many regard it as too coarse 
and tasteless — like a poor kind of shad. Others 
compare the meat to that of a coarse catfish. Not- 
withstanding individual objections, it is true that 
the carp is a useful and acceptable fish, though 
epicures may not regard him as equal to the sal- 
mon, trout, or even the whitefish. But there 
would be no practical difficulty in cultivating the 
bass and other kinds of acceptable fish — if not in 
the same pond, by an arrangement with the same 
springs. The fresh food supply of the farm and 
household could be greatly augmented by a little 
money and pains in this respect. Most healthy 
persons enjoy baked or fried fish occasionally ; it is a 
palatable, nourishing food, easily digested and as- 
similated ; and a well-constructed and shaded fish- 
pond is an ornament to the well-designed farm- 
stead. There are now, on the line of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railway, within the fine State of 
Kentucky, ready facilities for making and main- 
taining fish preserves capable of a production 
worth tens of thousands of dollars. The carp mul- 
tiplies rapidly, costs very little to maintain, will 
grow to the weight of fifty or sixty pounds, and 
lives longer than men do. — Cincinnati Commer- 
cial. 

Old ways and methods are being superseded by 
new ones. This fact must be grasped by those 
who would measure the agricultural situation accu- 
rately. The change in transportation, markets, 
and conditions calls for specialties in farming. Old 
methods and machines are out of date. — B. W. 
McKean. 

The capacity of the Ellsworth electric light 
plant is to be increased. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 

The proposition to vote an additional $2,000 to 
continue the coal prospecting in this city was car- 
ried by an almost unanimous vote. The work, 
which had reached the limit of the last appropria- 
tion and was suspended to wait the result of this 
vote, will now be resumed, we presume, at once. 
We have great faith that coal will be found before 
Christmas. — Marion Record. 

The wheat in this. county is looking very fine, 
and continued moisture that falls insures it to come 
out in the spring in a first-class condition. The 
acreage is certainly eight times what it has been in 
any one year before. This large acreage goes to 
demonstrate that the farmers have unbounded 
faith in the future of Ford County, and are prov- 
ing their faith by their works. — Ford Gazette. 

Two years ago we all had to buy corn that was 
shipped from Nebraska and Missouri and pay from 
sixty to seventy-five cents per bushel. This week 
E. C. Holmes drove into town with three loads 
that he had purchased in Thomas County for twelve 
and one-half cents per bushel, and was offered corn 
after he started home for ten cents. This shows 
how the western part of Kansas has progressed as 
an agricultural country. There is no better place 
anywhere to collect cattle or sheep and feed for 
spring market than in Western Kansas, and this 
cheap grain ought to all be put on foot before next 
June and driven off the farms on which it was 
grown. A few more years will see the herds of 
cattle and sheep keeping pace with the great crops 
of fat-producing grains, and no one will have grain 
to sell, but will look for stockers to feed the surplus 
he has grown on the rich land that he has acquired • 
for a mere song. — Russell Republican. 

There is probably no crop grown which pr oduces 
more satisfactory results on the whole than alfalfa, 
a species of clover, introduced into the Western 
States from South America, and hence sometimes 
called "Chilian Clover," though it has been culti- 
vated in France and Germany for centuries. An- 
other name is Lucerne, and it is by this name, or 
a modification of it, that it is known in the East. In 
California, it is not uncommon for alfalfa growers 
to cut this crop five, or even six times, in a season. 
Here it is cut three and four ti.m* s, and one piece 
within our knowledge was cut five times in one 
season. The usual method is to cut the first 
crop for hay. simply ; let the second crop go to 
seed ; cut the third crop for hay, and pasture the af- 
termath. If hay alone is the object, four good cut- 
tings averaging upward of a ton and a half per 
acre, per cutting, may be harvested any ordinary 
season. In order to make good, ripe hay, the 
crop is allowed to stand until well in bloom. — 
Garden City Sentinel. 



ELECTRICITY BETTER THAN SAND. 
A series of experiments with a new electrical 
appliance for increasing the tractive power of lo- 
comotive engines has just been successfully con- 
cluded by Elias E. Ries of Baltimore, on the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. The trials 
were made on the Frackville grade, one of the 
steepest on the Reading system, and were pro- 
nounced eminently satisfactory in every respect. 
The apparatus consists of a small dynamo and en- 
gine mounted upon the locomotive, and furnishing 
an electric current, which is passed forward to the 
rear driving wheels, through that portion of the 
track rails lying between them. The passage of 
the current into the wheels and back causes an in- 
creased friction between the wheels and the rails, 
which is claimed to be far superior to that obtain- 
ed by sanding the tracks, and enables the locomo- 
tive to draw a much heavier triin, without regard 
to the condition of the track, than is at present 
possible. The Frackville grade averages 185 feet 
to the mile, and with the dynamo running, and a 
train of forty-five cars attached to the locomotive, 
the ascent was made in twenty-eight minutes, while 
without the current a trip over the same ground 
with the same train behind required fifty-five min- 
utes. The current used is what is termed a low- 
tension current, and the increased traction obtained 
is under complete control by the engineer. — Scien- 
tific American. 

The doctor will take his medical journal, the 
school teacher his educational paper, the business 
man his daily paper, the politician his political 
party paper ; but the farmer, where is he with the 
paper which relates especially to his interest? — 
New England Farmer. 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-go. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School FundCommission. 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

The usual fine show of chrysanthemums is to be 
seen at the greenhouse. 

Pres. Fairchild went to Topeka yesterday on 
personal and College business. 

Pres. Fairchild and Prof. OHn are booked for 
lectures in Chaplain Parker's course at Fort Riley, 
this winter. 

The stock growing in the orchards and vine- 
yards goes into winter keeping in good condition, 
promising well for a heavy crop next year. 

The grand total of the College inventory of 
propeity, exclusive of that belonging to the Ex- 
periment Station, was on June 30th $247,518.35. 

A young lady member of the First-year Class 
was heard to remark the other day, that she wish- 
ed she were a Third-year so she could "bisect" 
cats with the Physiology Class. 

The programme of the Fourth Annual State 
Sanitary Convention, to be held in Lawrence on 
December 4th and 5th, is an exceptionally full one, 
and promises good things to those who attend. 

The burning of A. N. Kellogg & Co.'s printing 
and engraving establishment, in Kansas City, will 
delay the singing books intended for use in chapel, 
for several weeks. This house is to furnish photo- 
engraved plates of the music. 

Our thanks are extended to those of our friends 
who have answered our call for the earlier issues 
of the catalogue of this College. It is to be hoped 
that others may yet respond, and thus place at our 
disposal the means of effecting exchanges for oth- 
er like publications. 

Prof. Shelton has offered his household goods 
for sale. They may be inspected at the residence 
after December ist." The Professor and his family 
expect to sail from San Francisco about January 
nth, and will reach their destination, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia, a month later. 

Declamations were delivered in chapel Friday 
afternoon by the fourth division of the Third-year 
Class, consisting of Misses Bessie Little, Mad- 
eline Milner, and Nellie McDonald, and Messrs. 
F. M. Linscott, H. E. Moore, A. E. Martin, P. 
C. Milner, D. C. McDowell, and A. K. Midgley. 

President Fairchild was at his place again on 
Monday, having had a prosperous journey to and 
from Washington, and a profitable stay there of 
five days. In the Association of Agricultural Col- 
leges, he was honored with appointment upon sev- 
eral important committees and election as one of 
five Vice-Presidents. 
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At the meeting of the Manhattan Horticultural 
Society, held at the College on Thursday of last 
week, an interesting exhibit was made of orna- 
mental fruiting plants from the grounds, among 
them being the large fruited privet, common pri- 
vet, black alder, or winter berry, European staff- 
tree, and Carolina buckthorn, which made a fine 
showing of their ripe fruit. 

It is a matter of regret that the love of "some 
folks" for the great American dollar is so intense 
that other things which might profitably have a 
place in their thoughts are constantly absent. If 
this local were continued, it would be entirely for 
the benefit of those thoughtless people who scatter 
handbills of various kinds about the College lawns 
with no regard for the comfort of others, or for the 
labor it will cost to cleanse the grounds to re- 
spectability again. 

The following articles await the claim of own- 
ership in the "lost drawer" in the Secretary's 
office : Thirty-one handkerchiefs, two hats, one 
pair of gloves, one mitten, fifteen knives, two 
combs, two lead pencils, one eraser, two button- 
hooks, two cuff-buttons, one collar-button, one 
ladies' hat-pin, one compass point, one compass 
wrench, one triangle, one bundle of foolscap pa- 



per, one Chemistry, one Trigonometry, one Word 
Analysis, one Bookkeeping, one U. S. History, 
four song books, one Christmas card, and one 
dime. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

C. G. Clarke, '88, receives the State certificate 
from last State examination. 

J. B. Brown, '87, is prospering as a teacher in 
the city schools of Fredonia. 

J. C. Wilkin, student of last year, has placed 
us under obligation by sending back catalogues. 

D. G. Fairchild, '88, has excellent work in the 
Botanical Section of the National Department of 
Agriculture upon special diseases of plants. 

C. L. Marlatt, '85, was found by the President 
in good repute among his fellow workers in the 
Division of Entomology of the Department of Ag- 
riculture at Washington. 

A. D. Cozad, First-year in 1888, and since then 
an employe of the Scotford Rubber Stamp Works 
of Kansas City, was a visitor on Wednesday. He 
plans a continued course here after the holidays. 

A private letter from A. H. Greeley, Fresno, 
Cal., of the class of '90, states that he is hard at 
work in the employ of a mercantile company, and 
has strong hopes of returning to finish the course 
with the class of 1891. 

B. M. Bovard, Third-year in 1886-7, was elect- 
ed Surveyor of Lane County at the last election by 
a larger majority than any other candidate on the 
ticket received." He has been County Surveyor 
by appointment for sometime past. 

J. S. Hazen, '89, has moved again — this time 
from Savannah, Ga., to Harteras, N. C.,from 
which point he writes that he is stationed on a bar- 
ren island upon which there is only a light-house 
and a life-saving station. His duties as Observer 
in the Signal Service call for all his knowledge of 
physics and meteorology. 

News comes of the marriage of J. G. Arbuth- 
not, Second-year in 18S7-88, to Miss Kate Hauf- 
man of Cuba, Kansas. The young couple start out 
with fair prospects, having 160 acres of good land 
entirely unincumbered, and a large stock of energy 
in reserve, with which to keep it so. College 
friends are unanimous in wishing success to them. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
pcnses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
tor office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depprt 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to „ i 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
tides during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood ; Vice President, J. T.Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
Directors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

loninn Society.— President, Fannie Waugh ; Vice-President, Mamie 
Houghton; Recording Secretary, Effie Gilstrap; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall; Treasurer, Julia Pearce; Marshal, Doris 
Kinney; Critic, Alice Vail; Board of Directors— Anna McConnell, 
Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock. 

Webster Society.— President, E. T. Martin; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary,?. C. Milner; Corresponding; Secretary, 
H. Darnell; Treasurer, I. A. Campbell; Marshal, W.T. Tucker; 
Critic, J. Davis; Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, C. A. 
Campbell. W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday even- 
ing at eight o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, G. Van Zile; Vice-President, A. F. 
Cranston; Secretary, R. J. Brock; Corresponding Secretary, C. Co- 
burn; Treasurer, A. K. Midgley; Critic, Ben. Skinner; Marshal, W. 
S. Pope. Directors — Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
ston, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, Emma Secrest; Vice-President, 
E. P. Smith ; Recording Secretary, B. H. Pound ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie 
McDonald; Critic. W. W. Hutto; Director, V. O. Armour. Meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association.— President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap ; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman ; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Socibty Hall, November 15th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by President Waugh. In 
the absence of the Secretary, Maude Whitney was appointed Secretary 
pro tern. Lizzie Myers was initiated. The programme opened with 
music, a chorus, by Misses Kunkle, Pearce, Barr, and Harrington, 
Miss Hederstrom at the organ. A select reading by Addie Vale was 
followed by a declamation by Dora Thompson. The Oracle was ed- 
ited and read by Hattie McConnell. The question for debate," Re- 
solved, that honest poverty is better than ill-gained riches," was ar- 
gued on the affirmative by Misses Houghton and Turner : on the nega- 
tive by Misses Pearce and Wiest. The J udges, Misses Short, McCon- 
nell, and Pierce, decided two to one in favor of the negative. Music, a 
duet, by Misses Vail and Hederstrom closed the programme. The 
names of Eusebia Mudge and Hortensia Harmon were proposed. Re- 
port of Critic, reading of minutes. Roll-call with quotations. Ad- 
journment. S. E. H. 

Hamilton Hall, November 16th. 
The attendance at the last meeting wis above the average. The 
programme was opened hy the following question : "Has the growth 
of the Society been due more to individual effort than to experience?" 
R. Snyder was the first speaker on this question. He gave a brief his- 
tory of the Society, and cited as examples members who by their in- 
dividual effort helped the Society, also stating that its growth was 
made largely during the first two years of its existence, so that the 
members had very little experience. B. Skinner, the first speaker on 
the negative, claimed that experience was due to individual effort 
rather than individual effort due to experience. After short discus- 
sions by Mr. Avers and W. (i. White, '.he debate was closed 011 the 
affirmative by R. Snyder, who brought some additional points on the 
question. The last speech was made by B. Skinner, after which the 
Judges, I. B.Parker, C. D. Adams, and \V. J. Yeoman, decided in fa- 
vor of the affirmative. The Hamilton Recorder was next presented 
by F. A. Waugh. Some ol the most interesting articles were "Si- 
lence," "Parody on the 'Old Oaken Bucket,'" "Yeoman's Story," 
"The Desire for Company." The editorials were especially good. 
After a recess of ten minutes, the Societv listened to a song by John 
D. Riddell. The declamations, one by G. H. Wheeler, entitled 
"Cranks," and one by Percy Leland, about "Napoleon," were both 
fair examples of the Society's work. Ed. Pierce read an essay, "The 
importance of Reading to an Education." E C. Coburn read a brief 
history of the "Hamilton Society." Under discussion, Mr. Gilliford 
gave some reasons why he thought Canada should not be annexed to 
the United States. F. A. Campbell's discussion was very good. R. . 
J. Brock gave the Societv some good advice in his select reading. 
John Riddell rendered another selection of v cal music Under prop- 
ositions for membership, the names of S. C. Adams and V. R. Smith 
were proposed. Assignment of duties. Adjournment. E. C. C. 

Society Hall, November 15th. 

The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Secrest. 
The audience then listened to a beautiful serenade song, entitled, 
"Sweetly Sleeping," by Misses Jennie and Julia Greene, and Messrs. 
Hutto and Smith ; Victor Armour, committee. Devotion, led by Mr. 
Armour. Koll-call. Maud Gardiner gave a declamation, entitled 
"Bonnie Bess." R. J.Orrthen favored the audience with an origi- 
nal essay about "Friendship." Debate, question, "Resolved, That the 
Roman Catholic Church has been a detriment to the World." May 
Harmon opened the affirmative by referring to the condition of those 
countries under the domination of Catholicism. She showed that 
Catholics are not good citizens under any government, because they 
acknowledge no power superior to the Pope ; that they always at- 
tempt to unite church and state, and to destroy free schools. Nellie 
McDonald opened the negative by showing how this church, the only- 
Christian church for fifteen centuries, had redeemed the world from 
paganism. She also proved that the preservation of learningthrough 
the Middle Ages was entirely due to the Catholics. May Secrest con- 
tinued the affirmative by stating that the Catholic Church has always 
been an enemy to self-government. Birdie Secrest on the negative 
showed that the Catholic Church had supplanted the heathen super- 
stitions when no other church could have done so. The closing 
speeches were then made bv the chief disputants, and the question 
"submitted to the Judges. The Judges, MarthaCottrell, Maud Parker, 
and Mr Reed, decided two to one 111 favor of the affirmative. Ella 
Hopkins presented the .Gleaner; motto, "Be a Woman." It was one 
of the best, ably edited and well read Recess. Under the head of 
extemporaneous speaking, several visitors entertained the Society. 
Miscellaneous business. Assignment of duties. Report of Critic. 
Reading of the minutes. The Music Committee then reported, and 
the audience was surprised to hear the familiar poem, "Mary's 
Lamb," set to the music, "The Union Forever," rendered by five 
female voices. The singers were Delpha Hoop, Lillian St John, Nellie 
McDonald, Tempie McK.ee, and Maud Parker; Miss Corlett at the 
organ. The Alpha Betas feel certain that we have as good music- 
al talent in our Society as can be found in the College. Adjourn- 
ment. G ' L - C< 

Society Hall, November 16th. 
The Webster Society was called to order promptly at 7:30 o'clock 
bv President Martin. G. E. Stoker was appointed to act as Record- 
ing Secretary. Mr. D. E. Bundy.formerlv a Webster, led the Society 
in devotion. The names of C. S. Green and F. S. Little were present- 
ed for consideration, after .vhich C. S. Green was initiated. Debate 
on the question, "That Trade Unions are a benefit to their members, 
followed. Messrs. H. C. Leffingwell and D. T. Davies argued the 

affirmative, giving as reasons that these Unions formed a brotherhood 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu-er, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Thompson. • 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
menu of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work.-studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,-may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, aa early 
in the season as possible, to the President 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 
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of laborers which we might compare to the earliest divisions ot trade 
societies in England. The members of a Union pay initiation fees, 
dues, etc., which are used in cases of sickness of individual members. 
Also in many cases, the Unions establish reading rooms, with bath 
rooms in connection, which may be of vast benefit to the poor who 
ther-bv havt a chance to inform themselves. The negative was ar- 
gued by S. A. Waters and H. B. Walters. These gentlemen tried to 
show the great amount of trouble the Unions may cause their members 
bv organized strikes and other labor panics. The affirmative gained 
the decision. A declamation was given by W. W. Robison. Essays, 
bv W T. Taylor about Niagara Falls, and S. N. Chaffee about Char- 
acter. We take the following from the latter essay: "If one wishes 
to build a character that is strong and pure, he must, as 111 building a 
beautiful mechanical structure, build with care. But character is not 
a structure to be built at once, but one that day by day is building 
either to something grand and faultless or to something weak and un- 
reliable How little we realize that from childhood till death we are 
constantly adding something to our characters, and how very impor- 
tant it is, then, that we should think and act with care. Heading, J. 
Morse Mr T E. Wime.r, music committee, was assisted by Messrs. 
Selhv.'Pugh, and Gist, i" rendering a very entertaining parody, sung 
to the tune "Buelah." Discussions by P. C. Milner OttawaCfiautau- 
qua Assembly, and C. J. Dobbs about the poor classes of England. 
Mr. Dobbs spoke of the wretchedness of some of the poor in the larger 
cities ; how careless and unfeeling they seemed to all things except 
physical needs, and how impossible it is to arouse in them a desire lor 
a higher life. He also stated that he had proof for saying that the 
poo? of Enganld's large cities were not in a worse condition than 
those of similar cities in our own country. P. C. Milner was elected 
to act as Recording Secretary for the remainderof the term, and C A. 
Campbell was elected a member of the Board of Directors. H. D. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PKOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Northwestern Kansas Teachers, Concordia, November, a8th, aoth, 

and 70th. 
Central Kansas Teachers, McPherson, November 29th and 30th. 
Southwest Kansas Teachers, Dodge City, November 29th and 30th. 
State Horticultural Society, Paola, December 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 
State Board of Health, Lawrence, December 4th and j|th. 
Kansas State Grange, Topeka, December 17th. 
State Teachers' Association, Topeka, December 35 -27th. ' 

Armourdale has organized a night school. 

Lydia M. Jackson, a Kansas writer, has pub- 
lished a book of poems called "Wild Rose Petals." 

The University Courier ought to take lessons 
in German, or quit writing items in that vernacu- 
lar. Good English is preferable to very bad 
German. 

Long live the King ! Bethany College of Linds- 
borg, McPherson County, has received a present 
of some eight hundred volumes of literature and 
history from King Oscar of Sweden. 

Major Henry Inman has written a new book of 
200 pages called "In the Van of Empire." It 
will be issued at Kansas City. The story deals 
with Major Inman's favorite theme, early pioneer 
life in the west. 

The Great Western Conservatory of Music of 
Kansas, under the management of Signor Barabini, 
and to be located at Topeka, has been incorporat- 
ed for twenty-five years with a capital stock of $10- 
000. 

The literary society of McPherson College has 
wrestled with the important question whether or 
not the great Caasar was justified in crossing the 
Rubicon. As the sides were evenly balanced, the 
civilized world is in awful state of suspense, and 
some other literary club ought to try and settle the 
matter as soon as practicable. 

The Star of the Kansas Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb complains: "Some enlightened indi- 
vidual has presei ted one of our pupils a jew-sharp, 
one of the regular old-fashioned whangdoodle kind. 
The boys take turns torturing it. Now let some 
make the blind school happy by presenting its pu- 
pils with a spy glass or a microscope." 

The Kansas Teacher, a patent-inside monthly 
just started at Wamego, Pottawatomie County, 
publishes a sworn statement that it will issue a 
15,000 copy edition in December. It invites busi- 
ness men and publishers, in not less than twenty- 
three different items, to advertise in its columns, 
and claims to be read by not less than 536,000 
readers. There is nothing like western enterprise. 

Secretary Anna S. Wood of the Southwest 
Kansas Teachers' Association sends us the pro- 
gramme of the meeting to be held at Dodge City, 
November 28th and 29th. The programme is 
rich and interesting, and the meeting will undoubt- 
edly be a profitable one. The members of the 
Association are promised free entertainment by 
the generous citizens of Dodge City, and it is to be 
hoped that there will be a large attendance. 

The American Protective League offers this 
year, as it did last, three prizes for the best essay 
on protection, first prize, $150; second, $100; 
third, $50. Last year the first prize was taken by 
a member of Prof. J. H. Canfield's class at the 
State University, refuting the charges made by 
politicians against his methods of teaching political 
economy. We understand that several students 
of the University are thinking of ei tering the race 
this year. 

Arrangements have been made looking toward 
the establishment of a training school for the edu- 
cation of home and foreign missionaries in Kansas 
City, Mo. A $50,000 building is to be erected. 
The teaching of the college will embrace literary, 
scientific, medical, and Biblical departments, also 
a department for preparing missionaries who wish 
to make the study of medicine a specialty. The col- 
lege aims high, as it is intended for the "Church ol 
America." — Kansas Wesleyan Advocate. 

Mr. Meserve, the new Superintendent of Haskell 
Indian Institute at Lawrence, has the management 
of affairs well in hand now. The government 
road, for which an appropriation of $75,000 was 
made last winter, will be macadamized at once, con- 
tracts having been let. A weekly paper is propos- 
ed in the near future under Mr. Meserve's super- 
vision, with Miss Helen Ball as editor. The 
steam fitting for Robinson Hall, the new building, 
has all been put in. The corps of teachers will be 
doubled in number, some of them having charge 



of seventy-five children, and special classes in draw- 
ing and music will be established. News from 
Washington is that John K. Rankin, at present 
Acting Assistant Superintendent, will soon receive 
his commission as a Special Indian Agent, with an 
increased salary. 

■ — - - -- 

AS OTHERS SEE US. 

Joyous the average American! What peren- 
nial light, what bursts of glorious sunshine are 
his ! He is stuffed with spiritual antitheses. He 
is not what he seems. He is pleased to display 
the antipodes of himself. Steeped in irony and 
disquietude, his word often contradicts his thought. 
He veils his sensibility in cynicism, his private 
grievance in a savage generalization. His ego- 
tism colors his world. His own opinion is the 
standard of right and wrong; his grinding theory 
pulverizes opposing facts. Notwithstanding his 
freedom of expressed enthusiasm, he revels in sen- 
sations. He is so wedded to contention that he 
bitterly enjoys the war endlessly waged between 
his outer and inner man. He loves to feel and 
create surprises. After he has been on parade, 
cold and shadowed, he likes to steal into his own 
breast and bask in the glow of his sequestered 
heart. He relishes, in short, his consistent incon- 
sistency. — Junius Henri Browne, in Globe- 
Democrat. 

* * 

If there is a single trait which radically distin- 
tinguishes American society, as a whole, from Eu- 
ropean society, it is a universal hopefulness and as- 
piration. The European Philistine, though he 
may not be content with his lot, rarely thinks of 
rising above the station to which he was born. 
Society appears so fixed and unyielding that it seems 
like presumption on his part to defy its prejudice. 
It requires a very exceptional courage, therefore, 
and talents of a high order, to aspire successfully. 
But in the United States aspiration is the rule, not 
the exception. The man who is content to remain 
what he is, who does not expect to rise to some 
dizzy height of wealth or of fame, was, until re- 
cently, a rara avis in the Western States. And as 
for the young women, they were animated by an 
ambition which in many cases was pathetic. I 
met, during my sojum in Ohio and Illinois, daugh- 
ters of farmers and mechanics who were cultivat- 
ing themselves in secret, groping their way most 
pitifully, without help or guidance, and often gulp- 
ing the most abominable slops under the impres- 
sion that they were being intellectually nourished. 
— H. H. Bojeson, in the Forum. 



GENESIS AND PROGRESS OF INVENTION. 
Invention began in the Garden of Eden, when 
the primal pair invented the fig-leaf apron, and it 
has been in progress through all the hours that, 
since that day, have gone to join the cycles that 
elapsed before the creation of mankind. Every 
successive generation has found out something that 
its predecessor did not know. Not only the ne- 
cessities of the race, but its unquenchable desire for 
extending the area of knowledge, and its natural 
aversion to hard work, have stimulated the inven- 
tive faculty. All that there is on this globe, ex- 
cept wild vegetation, wild animals, and wild men, 
naked and houseless as their quadrupedal compan- 
ions, has come of invention. The history of in- 
vention, could it be written, would be a detailed 
story of mankind from Adam to the babe born to- 
day. 

The grandest achievements of this godlike faculty 
are, however of lecent date, and they have come 
in such a magnificent procession, with results so 
marvelous, that a doubt exists in many minds as 
to the possibilty of maintaining this pace through 
coining centuries. Ours is called "the age of in- 
vention," in contradistinction from past ages, but 
the impression is abroad that, in ages to come, ours 
will stand out as pre-eminently the inventive age. 
Why ? What reason can be assigned for the sup- 
position that a hundred years from 1889 our de- 
scendents will not be as far ahead of us in science 
and its applications as we are superior in that re- 
spect to our ancestors of i789- ? 

It is our belief that, instead of having explored 
the inner temple of science, we have just entered 
the vestibule of the outer temple. Progress is a 
logical necessity- Every step poii ts and impels to 
another step. We cannot believe the time will ev- 
er come when no more possibilities will be present- 
ed to the inquiring mind, when science will regard 
its work as finished, and the inventor will lay down 
the prod of exploration, feeling that his occupation 
is gone. — Inventive Age. 



A NEW DRAWING-ROOM CAR. 
A Pullman drawing-room and sleeping-car named 
the "Superb," and built from entirely new de- 
signs, has just been sent south to run as a part 
of the "Montezuma Express" train between New 
Orleans and the City of Mexico. In outward ap- 
pearance and finish it closely resembles the best 
vestibule cars built at Pullman, but its interior ar 
rangement and finish are wholly new. It combines 
all of the advantages of the compartment plan 
with those of the best Pullman sleeping-car. It's 
entire length is 76 feet and 6 inches, and its width 
9 feet and 8 inches. It is mounted upon improved 
six- wheel trucks with 42 -inch Allen paper wheels, 
and supplied with the Westinghouse quick-acting 
automatic air-brakes. The car is lighted by elec- 
tricity, heated by steam from the engine, has the 
new water-pressure system, electric bells. 

The interior of the car is divided into six ele- 
gant drawing rooms, each room comfortably ac- 
commodating four or five passengers. At one 
end these rooms are painted in maroon and olive 
colors ; at the other, they are finished in light Mex- 
ican and San Jago mahogany. Two adjoining 
rooms have sliding doors for the convenience of 
parties who desire to throw two rooms into one. 
Every room has its separate toilet. A passageway 
runs on one side of the car, to the. center, where it 
crosses diagonally and runs on the opposite side. 
There is also a passageway in the center of the car 
through its whole length. 

THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL. 

The glad-hearted, cheery woman who makes 
the best of everything is a treasure in any home. 
She may make mistakes, she may forget, she may 
spoil a dish in mixing or in baking,' but if with 
the mishap she sends in a gleam of sunshine, a 
smile, a laugh, or some gay and kindly word, peo- 
ple forget their disappointments and make the best 
of what they cannot help. 

Accuracy and precision are excellent; punctu- 
ality and promptness are most valuable; but "love 
is the fullrilling of the law," and Christian charity 
is greater than faith, hope, faultless housekeeping, 
or anything else. If you are born with sunshine 
in your heart, thank God for it, and let it shine 
out. — Common People. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION, 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pas« a satislactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; out, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given nere. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



RALEINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 

WP. HOI.MAN,- Drugs aid Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
. Kruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Hooks, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books. Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENKY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. / 

INGLE & VARNEY— Book Store, 
-books, school sun 
will always have a welcome. }2o Poyntz Avenue 

lATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Sh.ivir g Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and "children's hair cutting. Razors 
Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 



SWINGLK & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and ^ee us. You 



Spe 

bought and (old. 



LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots aid Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $ 1. dc. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

J. W. Webb, 
Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities aid towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, ana prompt attention of our attornevs. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 



MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. 
Cashier. A gereral banking business transacted. 



EB. PURCEI.L, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Mai hattan, of everything wanted hy stu- 



dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods. School Books Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clohing, " 



Ha's 



ceries, e'e, etc. Goods delivere 
( ollege, free of charge. 



d Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
all parts of the city and at the 



RE...LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silser, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 



General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound Character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor "to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt diaiWMal. No other rule, of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he anient without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chanel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before themeetmgof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

^Every Friday, at 1 IJO P. m., the whole hody of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and tourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Altha Bet,,, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club.composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. . . 

Every Fridav evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather^ 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



SMUTS. 

THERE are three different wheat-smuts, belong- 
ing to two distinct genera. The loose-smut 
(Ustilago segetum (Bull.) Dittm.) converts the 
whole head into a black powdery mass of spores, 
held together by a few shreds of tissue. This smut 
is fully ripe at the time the wheat is in blossom ; 
but by the time the wheat is ripe, the smut spores 
have all fallen; and the smutted heads are scarce- 
ly noticeable. The smut is very closely allied to 
the oat-smut, if, indeed, it is not identical with it. 
Some European experimenters, however, have been 
unable to infect wheat with oat-smut or oats with 
wheat-smut. It rarely does much damage in this 
State, and, in the vicinity of Manhattan, at least, 
is rare. It can, in all probability, be entirely pre- 
vented by soaking the seed fifteen minutes in wat- 
er at a temperature of 132 F. Water at this tem- 
perature destroys all the adhering smut spores 
without in any way injuring the wheat ; and it has 
been found that the infection of the plants takes 
place immediately after the seed has germinated, 
and, in almost all cases, from smut spores adher- 
ing to the grains when they were planted. 

The stinking smut, so named from its penetrat- 
ing and disagreeable odor, is very different from 
the loose-smut. It attacks only the grains, and the 
diseased heads cannot be distinguished from healthy 
ones except by close examination. The diseased 
kernels have the seed-coat, or testa, intact, but are 
of a dirty color, and are somewhat swollen, of- 
ten having the furrow netirly obliterated. When 
crushed, they are seen to be filled with a mass of 
brown spores. The kernels in a single head are 
either all healthy or all smutttd. The smutted 
grains remain with the healthy ones, even when the 
grain is threshed ; and every time the wheat is 
handled smutted kernels are broken, and the smut 
spores become attached to the surrounding 
grains. The infection of the plants takes place, as 
in case of loose-smut, immediately after the ger- 
mination of the seed, and likewise from smut 
spores adhering to the grains when planted. Seed 
from smutted fields will produce a smutted crop, 
so the disease is a perennial one. Fortunately, 
however, this smut spreads scarcely at all ex- 
cept through the seed. 

As in the case of loose-smut, soaking the seed 
fifteen minutes in water at 132 F. will prevent the 
disease. The seed is often soaked in a solution of 
copper sulphate, but if the solution is strong 
enough to kill all of the adhering smut spores, the 
germinating power of the seed is considerably in- 
jured. No such objection can be raised to the hot- 
water treatment. 

The two parasites causing stinking smut belong 
to distinct but very closely allied species. The 
one (Tilletia foetens (B. & C.)Trel.) has oval or 
sub-globose spores with smooth walls, while the 
other ( Tillctia Tritici (Bjerk.) Wint.) has glob- 
ose spores, with walls marked with a network of 
ridges. Both produce identical effects on the wheat, 
and they can be separated only by a microscope. 
Both species are common in Europe and in East- 
ern United States, and are quite destructive in the 
western part of Karsas. Besides reducing the 
crop, these smuts greatly injure the sound grain 
for flour. 

LEAF-SPOT. 

This imperfectly known disease is caused by a 
species of Septoria. It makes the lower leaves 
of the growing plants turn brown and finally die. 
A careful examination of the diseased leaves shows 
that they are marked with numerous minute black 
specks which are usually in indefinite elongated 



spots, or areas, of the leaf. These black specks 
consist of small sunken perithecia, containing very 
numerous colorless needle-shaped spores. It is 
probable that this is only the summer stage of some 
fungus whose winter stage is yet unknown ; but it 
is, however, quite possible that this winter stage 
is some one of the many fungi found on the dead 
stubble and fallen straw. This Septoria, like the 
summer stage of rusts and mildews, is perhaps ca- 
pable of passing the winter on young plants. On 
October 28th, 1889, specimens were collected in a 
wheat-field at Manhattan which had perithecia con- 
taining an abundance of ripe spores. This fungus 
is by no means uncommon in Kansas, but the in- 
juries it causes are usually confused with those 
caused by the rusts. In the present state of our 
knowledge, no remedies can be proposed for the 
disease. 

The following table shows the number of spe- 
cies, and also the number of life stages includ- 
ed in these articles : — 



Name Number Number 

of Disease. of Species, of Life Forms. 

Rusts 3 ° 

Mildew • a 

Smuts 3 3 

Leaf-Spot J_ }W 

Total 8 '5 

These four diseases include all the important 
fungous enemies of the wheat hitherto found in 
Kansas. Others will likely be found, but it is 
probable that these will always be the most de- 
structive. — Assistant Swingle. 



GUNPOWDER. 

F'OR over five hundred years, gunpowder has 
been used as a projectile force in fire-arms. 
While its composition is much the same today 
that it was when first introduced, some change in 
the proportion of the ingredients, and improved 
methods of manufacture, have made the modern 
powder much more effective than the old " meal- 
powder" first used. Notwithstanding the im- 
provements made, only about 32 per cent of our 
present powder is converted into gas, or projectile 
force, and the balance remains as a solid. Many 
inventions have, from time to time, been brought 
forward by their discoverers as substitutes for gun- 
powder, but the common black gunpowder has 
never been driven from the field. Each new dis- 
covery, on being tested, has developed some in- 
superable obstacle to its use in fire-arms. 

An explosive for fire-arms must give the max- 
imum propelling force to the minimum of initial 
pressure in the bore of the gun, must keep well in 
store, be certain in its action, and, when exploded, 
the products of the combustion should neither foul 
the gun nor act injuriously on the metal. These 
conditions, until recently, were fulfilled only by 
gunpowder. New inventions have now put in an 
appearance for which, according to report, much 
more is claimed than the old powder can do. That 
they are all that is claimed for them is open to 
doubt. The Lebel powder of France which gave 
such brilliant results at first, and the secret of 
whose composition was so carefully guarded, 
seemed to fulfill all the conditions and be far su- 
perior to gunpowder. But now comes the report 
that it deteriorates with age, and after a few months 
is no better than gunpowder, and that France is 
abandoning its manufacture. The Belgian "pa- 
per powder "in order to give the great initial ve- 
locity of nearly 2,400 feet per second, of which it 
is capable, gives too great an initial strain, and 
experts claim it must be reduced before it can be 
extensively used. The Belgian government has 
adopted it, but the initial velocity is to be reduced 
to 1 ,968 feet per second. Italy has a new powder, 
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or explosive, on trial, and Germany has adopted 
one — the invention of an American. 

For most of these explosives the claim is made 
that they are smokeless; and for Germany's, that 
it is noiseless and without recoil. There is no 
doubt that the new powder of Germany is practi- 
cally smokeless, and that when fired with blank 
cartridges is comparatively noiseless; but it does 
not follow that it would be noiseless with ball car- 
tridges. One expert interviewed on the subject 
pronounces " powder without detonation or recoil 
a chimera, and contrary to the laws of mechanics." 
That something new has been discovered in ex- 
plosives, there is no doubt, but just what, and 
what its value, if it has any, is not yet given to 
the public. It is not yet certain that our noisy 
powder must go, — that a substitute has been found 
which better fulfills the requirements of a military 
explosive. — Lieut. Morrison. 



KANSAS AGRICULTURE. 
It has been stated that no State has been the 
subject of so much exaggeration as Kansas, and 
that, of all the liars since the father of lies went 
into business, the Kansas real-estate liar has re- 
moved the fruit-cake from the stand and lifted 
the linen from the shrubbery. But, on the other 
hand, all of you are witnesses that no other State 
has ever been so abused as Kansas. I have my- 
self heard men say that this whole homestead busi- 
ness was a game of chance, the Government put- 
ting up a quarter-section against the entryman's 
eighteen dollars that he would not stay there. If 
the alleged advantages of the State have been ad- 
vertised at great expense, its alleged disadvan- 
tages have been proclaimed free gratis, for nothing. 
Twice in the history of Kansas, in i860 aid in 
1874, the East has been covered with missionaries of 
defeat, apostles of disaster, heralds of ruin, for the 
most part our own citizens, who in the name of 
"Aid" proclaimed Kansas a famine-smitten land 
beside which the Desert of Sahara was a blooming 
conservatory and a nourishing market-garden. In 
i860, it was announced that in stricken Kansas 
"acorns had been used for food and the barks of 
trees for clothing," and an aid-seeker in 1874, or, 
rather, in the spring of 1875, stated that the grass- 
hoppers had poisoned the grass so that it made the 
cattle's mouths sore to eat it, which called forth 
another statement to the effect that this poison not 
only affected the mouths of the cattle, but decayed 
their teeth so that a certain farmer in a northeast- 
ern Kansas county had expended his entire fortune 
in cotton and oil of cloves to stuff in the old cows' 
grinders. Beside* what we have done ourselves, 
against ourselves, every fugitive from Kansas to 
his father-in-law's mansion beyond the Wabash has 
spread the tale of misery and destitution, and there 
never was a newspaper beyond the Mississippi that 
did not gladly publish all the letters and communi- 
cations offered it in regard to the worthlessness of 

Kansas. 

Between the possibly too-glowing eulogist of 
Kansas and the reckless defamer, the truth lias been 
discovered through the teachings of experience. 

It has been discovered that Kansas is, first of all, 
an agricultural and pastoral State. It has been 
definitely ascertained that this is not a lumbering 
or mining country ; it is not Wisconsin or Penn- 
sylvania, but Kansas— fifty-two million acres. 

The numerous holes bored inthe ground'at public 
expense have settled the fact that the wealth of 
Kansas docs not lie 1,000 or 1,200 feet below the 
surface, but within eighteen inches of it, that the 
farmer and stock-raiser, probably a combination of 
both, is the coining man, the sole hope of the 

State. 

Now, in the view of the settled facts about Kan- 
sas, what should the Kansas tanner do? 

In the first place, he should brace up. 

It is believed, and with reason, by non-farmers, 
that the Kansas farmer is the most inveterate 
growler under the canopy, and that a beneficent 
and all-powerful Providence cannot make weather 
to suit him. He is depressed by adversity, and he 
is not elated by prosperity. But the other day a 
friend of mine was congratulating a Kansas far- 
mer on the big corn crop. "Oh, yes," said the 
congratulated, "but it will be an awful amount of 
work to shuck it." In the course of my newspa- 



per work in a Kansas county I once agreed to run 
an "agricultural column" provided it could be 
filled with original matter. As a result I was flood- 
ed with communications to the effect that the coun- 
ty had enjoyed but three good crop years in eigh- 
teen, and that the farmers were on the verge of 
pauperism. All suggestions as to the raising of 
this product or that were met by vigorous declarations 
that it had been tried and failed. As, in my judg- 
ment, the object of a county newspaper was not to 
proclaim its county to the world as a hopeless and 
irreclaimable desert, that agricultural column was 
discontinued. 

With a cessation of this chronic growling should 
come a declared purpose to stay with Kansas. The 
Kansas farmer should no longer spend his time on 
the ridge-pole of his house straining his eyes across 
the prairie looking for somebody to come from the 
East and buy him out. No man ever made the 
most of a farm he proposed to leave at the first op- 
portunity. 

There is an aged story of an Irish gentleman 
who had an old servant who was a great aggrava- 
tion. At last, after a quarrel of unusual propor- 
tions, the master said, "This is intolerable, and 
we must part." "And where," asked the aged 
servitor, "does your honor intend to go?" And 
if he leaves Kansas, where does the Kansas man, 
farmer or other, then "intend to go?" 

Does he desire to go to the northward, and meet 
the blizzard half way? Do the drifting red sands 
and bitter streams of Oklahoma present advantages 
superior to Kansas ? Are the hot winds that occa- 
sionally visit us so attractive that they are to be 
sought at their source ? Does that broken bladder, 
the California boom, still woo him? Are the arid 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains more desirable 
than the prairies of the State shown by indisputa- 
ble figures to be this year the banner corn State of 
the Union? Would the Kansas man like to try 
again the fathomless mud of Illinois* where for 
two months in the year the horses go around with 
their tails tied up in a ball at high- water mark? 

But there is no necessity for taking the word of 
the real estate men, or of the much-belabored 
Kansas newspapers. Just consider the fact that 
Kansas, year after year, ships flour north, south, 
east, and west. You can find that out by visiting 
the railroad depot platform. When you have 
found .1 State that does that, you have found the 
agricultural center, and you should not fail to im- 
press the fact upon your memory. — Extract from 
Noble L. Prentis's Clay County Fair Address. 

THE LAW OF TRUSTS. 
Remarking upon the recent affirmation of Judge 
Barrett's decision by the Supreme Court of New 
York, the St. Louis Grocer adds the following: 
"The case will be carried to the Court of Appeals, 
but we do not believe ther.e will be any reversal of 
the decision as it now stands. The decision is 
merely the voice of authority confirming the gen- 
eral opinion that a corporation cannot lend itself 
to the formation of a trust. Those who imagine 
that this decision will kill the trust are mistaken. 
It will kill the technical thing, but the sugar peo- 
ple will merely incorporate and merge all their 
refineries together under one management. Then 
they will be as any other corporation, and amena- 
ble to law. But the company will influence the 
sugar trade just as the trust does now. There 
will be a change of name, but no change in meth- 
ods. We have no idea that the refineries will 
ever run singly again, for the advantages of a cen 
tral control have been too well established. The 
combine refineries have been in a position to make 
profits, which under independent management they 
could not do. The multitarian will turn unitarian." 



AMERICAN BEEVES IN GERMANY. 
Commercial Agent Smith at Mayence, Ger- 
many, reports that the prevalence of high prices 
tor meat in Germany has caused a firm of butchers 
111 Mayence to try "the experiment of importing 
live oxen from the United States, and that arrange- 
ments have been made for the shipment from Illi- 
nois to Germany of 900 head of fat oxen within a 
period of two months. He is informed that this is 
the first time that live oxen from the United States 
have been imported into Germany. The first lot 
of cattle arrived the week preceding Mr. Smith's 
report. The animals are sold at a price from three 
to fifteen per cent less than the German cattle, 
notwithstanding that according to the importers' 
statement it costs $50 for transportation and $7.50 
customs duty for each animal imported. 



ARID LANDS AND IRRIGATION. 
The arid region of the United States extends 
from about the 100th meridian of west longitude 
to the Sierra Nevada range and the Pacific Ocean. 
Approximately, its dimensions are 1,200 miles 
from north to south, and 1,300 miles from east to 
west. It contains, in round numbers, one thous- 
and million acres of land. According to Major 
John W. Powell, Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey, it embraces about four-tenths of the total 
area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska. 
For many years the and region was known as the 
'•Great American Desert." This designation, 
with respect to one characteristic, was apparently 
correct — its rain-fall is not sufficient for the needs 
of agriculture. But in other important particulars 
it is glaringly incorrect and misleading. When 
supplied with water, its soil is highly productive. 
A given amount of labor and capital expended in 
agricultural pursuits in the arid region will, by 
means of irrigation, produce much larger results 
than in the rain-fall area. This is an economic and 
commercial fact of the highest importance. The 
area of agricultural lands susceptible of reclama- 
tion by means of irrigation is variously estimated 
at from 125,000,000 to 200.000,000 acres. Even 
125,000,000 acres is sufficient for the agricultural 
area of a mighty empire. It is nine times the area 
of the improved land in farms of Pennsylvania, 
eight times that of New York, and 60 per cent 
more than that of all the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida combined. But every 
acre of irrigated land is about twice as productive 
as lands dependent upon the natural rain-fall. 
This has been demonsi rated beyond all doubt by 
thousands of brave settlers who, under the provis- 
ions of our desert land law, have already reclaimed 
about 7,000,000 acres of land by means of irriga- 
tion. The great practical question which now con- 
fronts the country is, How can we, by a large and 
comprehensive scheme of irrigation, reclaim from 
120,000,000 to 200,000,000 acres more of this vast 
region? Happily we are not left to the uncertain 
results of tentative enterprise in the attempt to 
solve this great problem of the age, for it has been 
solved again and again in other countries, and un- 
der natural conditions quite similar to those which 
characterize the arid region of the United States. 
— Joseph Nimmon,Jr., in Frank Leslie' 's Illus- 
trated Newspaper. 

TO MAKE FARMING PAY. 

In a single sentence, it is to give close attention 
to details, if farming is to pay. And some of 
these details may be considered as follows: — 

Have good animals on the farm, from the small- 
est to the largest — from bees through every grade 
to the 2,000-pound oxen. 

Be careful of this stock, especially in the matter 
of housing and feeding it. The feeding should be 
adapted to the needs of the animal to be fed, and 
must be liberal. 

The fertilizer made on the farm should be care- 
fully saved, should be fitted for the different crops 
by any purchased additions needed, and should be 
applied in quantities best adapted to the land 
planted. 

The preparation of the land should be thorough, 
the land planted at the proper time, and the culti- 
vation go on methodically, and nothing be neglect- 
ed to insure an abundant yield. 

Hire good help, and keep the.n at work steadily 
on the farm, just as the manufacturer would do in 
his factory. Remember, also, you are hiring 
yourself; and if \ou would be paid, you must 
work steadily and well. 

1 lave good agricultural implements to work 
with. — not necessarily expensive ones, but such as 
are strong, durable, aid eff iCtive. T;i)se which 
save manual labor largely are desirable. 

Work only as much land as yon can thoroughly 
enrich and work to advantage. The day is past 
for skimming superficially over vast fields and 
gathering little more than the wind. 

Put your produce in good shape for the market, 
deliver it properly, and get a good price for it. 

It is in this way that wide-awake men make 
farming pay as well as, or better than; any other 
laborious pursuit. — Maryland Farmer. 

Hundreds of cars of corn are being shipped 
from Butler County to Baltimore for export. 
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CALENDAR. 

iSSo-go. 

Kail Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term—January 7th to March »Sth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to Ju.ne nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Kail Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Kund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. ^^^^^^^^^ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Prof. Olin delivered an address upon "Person 
ality" at the meeting of the Northwestern Teach- 
ers' Association at Concordia, yesterday. 

Prof. Shelton was in Topeka last week to ar- 
range for the publication of his report upon a re- 
cent experiment in pig-feeding completed this week. 

It is catalogues for years prior to 1888-9 that 
are needed by the Secretary— the "old things," 
out of date and useless except for completing sets. 
These will be gladly received still. 

Secretary Graham is announced to give his lec- 
ture, "Men Who Get Side-tracked," at the first 
county meeting of the Riley County Teachers' As- 
sociation, to be held at Leonardville, December 
6th. 

The Faculty and Faculty wives have 'enjoyed 
this week a most enjoyable treat in a tea party by 
installments at the home of Prof, and Mrs. Failyer. 
We jointly and severally unite in praise of this 
grateful addition to the good things of Thanksgiv- 
ing week. 



Some fifteen students from abroad found time 
to go home for the Thanksgiving dinner, and near- 
ly as many more gave greeting to. friends from 
home. The multitude rejoiced over the good 
cheer furnished by their good matrons in the vaii- 
ous boarding houses. 

Ex- Regent C. A. Leland of El Dorado called 
with Mis. Leland on Wednesday, and spent the 
forenoon in looking over the improvement of the 
past three years. They came ro spend Thank- 
giving with their son Percy, a student here, taking 
him with them to Topeka for the day. 

Mr. John R. Coffroth of La Favctte, Ind., and 
Mr. E. II. Kleinschmidt of Cincinnati, O., were 
interested visitors at the College yesterday after- 
noon. Mr. Coffroth was for many years Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees for Purdue Univers- 
ity, and feels especial interest in such institutions. 
Prof. E. B. Davenport, recently appointed to 
the Chair of Agriculture in the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, is spending a few days at this Col- 
lege in study of our work and ways. Mrs. Dav- 
enport accompanies him, and will find interest for 
herself in other departments. President Fair- 
child is glad to welcome Prof. Davenport as a 
friend and former pupil. 

Prof, and Mrs. Sheltofc are the happy recipients 
this week of a visit from a brother of Mrs. Shelton, 
Mr. F. A. Sessions of Ionia, Mich. Mr. Sessions 
and Prof. Shelton were classmates, of the Class of 
•71, in the Michigan Agricultural College, and 
so pupils together under the guidance of Pies. 
Fairchild through rhetoric, English literature, and 
political economy in their couise. Mr. Sessions 
views with satisfaction the improvements at the 
College since a former visit in 187S. 

The firm of Schaeffer & Hudcnbergof New York, 
manufacturers and dealers in engineers' supplies 
and test apparatus, has presented to the Mechani- 
cal Department a valuable instrument for its use in 
connection with steam-engine tests — an Amsler's 
polar planometer, designed to i»ive accurately the 
area in square inches of any plane surface of irreg- 
ular outline traced by its point. It is used special- 
ly for determining the area of indicator diagrams 
taken from an engine. The instrument is valued 
at $25. The generosity of the firm in presenting 
such a standard instrument of value is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

The Western Rural of Chicago is an earnest 
advocate of the interests of farmers against all op- 
pressive trusts and combinations. Its record for 
the past twenty-five years is a proof of what it 
will do in the future. Those who take it may ex- 
pect energetic attacks upon every form of greed 
that wrongs the farmers, and these will not be 
few nor far between. If we sometimes miss the 



articles that might develop a stronger griculture, 
it is because there is so much to say against its en- 
emies. The price is $1.50 in single subscriptions, 
$1.30 in clubs. Address Milton George, Chicago 
Illin <is. 

The lecture of yesterday, given by Superinten- 
dent Thompson, dwelt in an entertaining way upon 
"Manly Development from Sports." Speaking 
from both experience and observation, the Super- 
intendent gave emphasis to the growth of manly 
strength, grace, skjll, and character in a genuine 
sportsman, either as a lineal descendant of Nimrod, 
"the mighty hunter before the Lord," or a meek 
disciple of Isaak Walton of piscatorial fame. He 
traced the boy from his first angling for bull-heads 
on to his ramble through the Rockies "loaded for 
bear," claiming that each experience brought some- 
thing of the training of an athlete and something of 
the contemplation of a philosopher. Distinctions 
were clearly traced between the "sport" who af- 
fects a love for pursuit of game and the genuine 
hunter or fisherman. 

The College social of Thanksgiving evening 
was a pronounced success. Early in the evening 
the chapel was filled with students, graduates, and 
parents, who expected entertainment from indica- 
tions of preparations on the stage. The College 
Orchestra gave a selection in good style to open 
the exercises, after which a song, entitled "The 
Misletoe Bough," was most distinctly and sweet- 
ly sung by Miss Julia Greene. This song was 
then illustrated in pantomimic scenes portraying the 
wedding, the gay reception, the hiding of the bride 
in the huge chest in the garret, the solemn prayer 
over the loss, the discovery by children playing 
there, and the recognition by the gray-headed 
groom of the relics from his long-lost bride. The 
multitudes then scattered to the various centers of 
game and jollity presided over by sub-committees 
from the Fourth-year class. Never was an hour 
at the College better filkd with those social ameni- 
ties that make acquaintances of comparative strang- 
ers and break the ice of formal meetings. At half- 
past ten the halls were vacated, and the Thanksgiv- 
ing social of 18S9 became only a pleasant memory. 

The Special Session of the Webster Society last 
Saturday evening was an occasion of pleasant com- 
ment from all of the 250 persons who filled the So- 
ciety Hall. The programme as given below was 
carried out in full, occupying an hour and a half 
most agreeably. All the parts showed prepara- 
tion and earnestness on the part of the speakers. 
Outsiders might feel that in general the Society 
cultivates a decl.imatory style of speaking that 
hides somewhat the full intent of the speaker and 
prevents the finer inflections by which a true ora- 
tor sways his audience in judgment and emotion. 
It would be well for Society critics to remember 
that the intense oratory of Wendell Phillips and 
of Henry Ward Beecher was simply talking ear- 
nestly. 

PROGRAMME. 
Music ..Warriors' Joy 



Wkbstkr CJi.ee Club 

« Invocation 
Address Our Constitution 

H. N. WllITIOKD 

Debate, Question, "Resolved, That the present condition of affairs 
in the United States predicts a prosperous future. 
Affirmative, J. N. Bhidgman 
Negative, C. A. Ca.\ PBKLL 

NIusic Cricket on the Hearth 

Webster Okchestka 

Declamation , Death of Garfield 

J. A. Davis 

Address ' Pan American Congress 

II. W. Avery 
Webster Keporter II. Darnell 

Music Sweet and Low 

Quintette 

0r . ltion Our Intellectual Development 

G. E. Stoker 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 



Loans upon school district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Hills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or and 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu-cr, at Topeka. Applica- 
lions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

Genera) information concerning the College and its work.-stud.es, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,-may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Alhert Ramsey, student of last year, came from 
Solomon City to see old friends on Wednesday. 

D. E. Bundy, '89, found time to give the Web- 
sters the grace of his presence at the Special Ses- 
sion. 

W. H. Olin, '89, was among the guests of the 
Webster Society at the Special Session last Satur- 
day evening. 

Emma L. Kittlaus, student in 1887-8, wiites 
from her home in Leavenworth in behalf of a 
would-be student here. 

R. U. Waldraven, '89, was a visitor last Sat- 
urday. It is pleasant for him to drop in when 
school is over for the week. 

F. C. Sears, Third-year in 1888-89, and Winnie 
Cotton, student in 1887-88, were present at the 
social on Thanksgiving evening. 

Belle Selby, '82, after a severe course of study 
in New York art schools, is recuperating strained 
nerves in a visit with relatives at Manhattan. 

G. B. Rogers, student in 1886-7, is spending a 
few days in the College Library while his pupils 
have a three-weeks' vacation for corn-shucking. 

Augusta C. Anderson, student of last year, 
writes that she is teaching the "home" school at 
Chalk Mound, and hopes in the near future to re- 
turn to the College for further study. 

H. H. Hopkins, Second-year in 1880, and now 
railroad agent at Hastings, Neb., spent a few days 
of the past week, in company with his new wife, 
in visiting his parents, who live on College Hill. 

News comes from Coal Creek, Colorado, 
through an applicant for a catalogue, that D. R. 
Jenkins, Second-year in 1SS2-3, and T. T. Wil- 
liams, student in the same year, are doing well 
there. 

"Lieut. Eli A. Helmick, U. S. A., Lizzie A. 
Clarke, married, Wednesday, November 20th, 
1S89. Jamestown, R. I." Both were students here 
in 1882-3, Their address hereafter is Fort Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Clarence E. Wood, '79, after spending a year 
in California, has settled in Denver, Col., where 
he supports a wife and little daughter by work as 
printer in the office of the Republican. He is 
earning money to buy a farm by the art he learned 
while at College. 

A larger number than usual of College gradu- 
ates graced the social this week. There were pres- 
ent, either as hosts or guests, the following: Nel- 
lie Sawyer Kedzic, '76 ; G. H. Failyer, '77 ; Grace 
Parker Perry, '80; Belle Selby, '82; Phoebe E. 
Haines and J. T. Willard of '83; H. A. Piatt, 

E. O. Sisson, andW. E. Whaleyof'86; C..M. 
Breese, W. J. G. Burtis, F. B. Elliot, F. G. Kim- 
ball, and F. A. Marlatt of '87; Bertha II. Bach-. 
ellor, H. W. Tones, and Abbie L. Marlatt of '8S ; 
Emma Allen, 'j. W. Bayles, J. H. Criswell, A. B. 
Kimball, Mary C. Lee, A. A. Mills, Susan W. 
Nichols, Jane C. Tunnell, and II. S. Willard of 
'89. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill » 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it is a matter ot 
pride to earn one's way as tar as possible. 

The labor ol the Students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a pail ol their education, and is not paid lor unless the student is 
employed-outside oi required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro 
tit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the tarm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid lor 
at rates varying with services rendered, Hum eight to ten cents an 

hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor thcr employment. So far as practicable, the work ol the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the Increasing 
extent ol the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay -roll for the past year ranges from $J=;o to $(<«>. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so'pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary accoiding to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 
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COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



EDUCATIONAL MEHTINGS. 

State Horticultural Society, Paola, December 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 
State Board of Health, Lawrence, December 4th and jth. 
Kansas State Grange, Topeka, December 17th. 
State Teachers' Association, Topeka, December 25-27th. ] 

An examination of the pockets of a number of 
boys in the public schools of Wichita brought 
forth a considerable and assorted collection of re- 
volvers. 

The Typographical Union of this city has inaug- 
urated a movement to erect a monument in the 
State House square to the late ex-Governor John 
A. Martin. — Topeka Capital. 

Prof. Cragin recently received a very fine col- 
lection of shells from the Sandwich Islands, pre- 
sented by John Montgomery. He also received 
another collection from Guaymas, Mexico, that 
was given by Mrs. Addie Willetts. Mrs. Willetts, 
formerly Miss Addie Farnsworth, was at one time 
a student at Washburn. — Washburn Argo. 

The defalcation of Treasurer James E. Fortner 
of Riley County has caused much discomfort or 
suffering among the one hundred teachers of the 
County. Many of them have not drawn a cent of 
pay for the school year, and the prospects are that 
there will be no money to pay until New Year. 
Several districts which have school-house payments 
to make are talking of closing school for the winter 
months. 

Professor George E. Curtis, of Washington, 
D. C, lately Professor of Mathematics at Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, has been engaged to define 
meteorological terms for the Century dictionary. 
The proprietors of this great work have secured 
the services of an experienced meteorologist. The 
Smithsonian Institution has also requested him to 
prepare its annual report of meteorology. — 
Washburn Argo. 

The convention of the colleges which take part 
in the State Oratorical contest met at Emporia, 
Nov. 15th, and made arrangements to hold the 
next contest in Lawrence sometime in February. 
The following judges were selected : On Deliv- 
ery, Ware of Fort Scott, Bowers of Peabody, and 
Fenlon of Leavenworth ; on Thought and Com- 
position, Ray of Topeka, Benson of Ottawa, 
and Johnson of Garnett. 

The Valley Falls Republican says: "In our 
opinion an ordinance is needed to restrain our boys. 
That boys, small hoys, should congregate on the 
streets, in alleys, and on corners after dark is an 
unmitigated evil. There is not an atom of good 
in it. It is a nursery for crime from which come 
the graduates for the prison or the reform school. 
We have an example in a neighboring town. 
Laws are made for the protection of society ; let 
us enact laws for the protection of our boys. 
'Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it,' is a 
true saying now as in the days of Solomon." We 
fully agree with the Republican in the last part of 
the argument, but expect very little of the ordi- 
nance. Where the parents fail to do their duty, 
the policeman can do next to nothing for the boy. 
The danger is that the policeman will spoil the 
good there is left in the wayward street Arab. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of Instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to .. \ 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course arc as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
month. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and travelingexpenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood ; Vice President, J. T.Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
Directors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Ionian Society.— President, Fannie Waugh ; Vice-President, Mamie 
Houghton ; Recording Secretary, Effie Gilstrap ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall; Treasurer, Julia Pearce; Marshal, Doris 
Kinney; Critic, Alice Vail; Board of Directors— Anna McConnell, 
Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock. 

Webster Society.— President, E. T. Martin ; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary, P. C Milner; CorrespondingSecretary, 
H. Darnell; Treasurer, I. A. Campbell; Marshal, W.T. Tucker; 
Critic, J. Davis; Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, C A. 
Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday even- 
ing at eight o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, G. Van Zile ; Vice-President, A. F. 
Cranston; Secretary, R. J. Brock; CorrespondingSecretary, C Co- 
burn ; Treasurer, A. K. Midgley; Critic, Ben. Skinner; Marshal, W. 
S. Pope. Directors— Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
ston, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, Emma Secrest; Vice-President, 
E. P. Smith ; Recording Secretary, B. H. Pound ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie 
McDonald; Critic, W. W. Hutto; Director, V. O. Armour. Meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association.— President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap; 
CorrespondingSecretary, R. W. Newman; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 



Young Women's Christian Association.— President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President.Ora R. Wells; Recording Secretary, Callie Con- 
well ; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill ; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in SocietyHall.. 



Society Hall, November 22nd. 
er past tw 
singing and 



Ionian Society was called to order at a quarter past two 
c, by President Waugh. The Society joined in singing and 

of Eusebia 



The 
o'clock, _j 

devotion. Roll-call was followed by the initiation 
Mudge, and Hortensia Harmon. The programme opened with 
music, an instrumental solo, by Phoebe Turner. The next was a 
select reading by Jennie Selby. Parliamentary practice for ten min- 
utes, after which the Society listened to the reading ol the Oracle by 
Hattie McConnell, in the absence of the editor, Anna McConnell. 
Music, a solo, by Fannie Waugh. Report of Critic. Reading of the 
minutes. Music, a chorus, by Misses Pearce, Vail, Short, and Pierce ; 
Miss Hederstrom accompanying them on the organ. Adjournment. 

S. E. H. 

Hamilton Hall, November 23rd. 
The Hamilton Society was called to order by President VanZile at 
7:30. After making some changes in the minutes of the previous 
meeting, the Society proceeded to ballot on the names of F. R. Smith 
and S. C. McAdams. Mr. Smith was initiated a member. To open 
the evening programme, Frank Yeoman read his essay, "The Fresh- 
man's Views." Mr. Umbarger, in his essay, told of the "Kansas 
Drought" and the suffering it caused the farmers of the western part 
of the State. The question for debate was, "Is the duelist a murder- 
er?" The two principals on the debate were C. E. Yeoman on the af- 
firmative and W. S. Pape as his opponent. After a somewhat lengthy, 
discussion by these two members, H. R. Phillips and W. J. Town 
further discussed the question. The Judges, A. O. Wright, M. G. 
Riddell.and Sam'l Balderston, decided the question in favor of the 
negative. After recess, E. M. Blachly, as music committee, assisted 
by A. T. Ellsworth and F. A Campbell, rendered a very appropriate 
vocal selection. H. E. Moore, in an oration, discussed the character 
of U. S. Grant. He seemed to intimate that too much credit was given 
to General Grant. For the evening lesson. A. K. Midgley read a 
piece of poetry. This was very good. G. V. Johnson delivered a 
good oration, "The Selection of a Profession," bringing forth the fact 
that the saying, "Select a profession that you like, and then turn your 
whole attention to it," was much easier to say than to put into prac- 
tice. Bvron Bateman and A. T. Ellsworth gave their views of some 
important questions. G. L. Gilbert told of the introduction ol rail- 
roads in the United Stales, and the progress that has been made in this 
direction since then. Geo. W. Wfldin, in his discussion, described 
three methods of building cable bridges. The discussion was both 
interesting and instructive. E. M. Blachly sang another song. S. C. 
McAdams was initiated a member. Report of Critic. Adjournment. 

C E. C 

Society Hall, November 22nd. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by Vice-President 
Smith. The congregation joined in singing a familiar hymn, after 
which Victor Armour led in devotion. Roll-call. Martha Camp- 
bell rendered an interesting declamation. We next listened to an 
oration, entitled " Capital Punishment," by Sadie Moore. She made 
a thrilling appeal in behalf of those fellow-beings who are so unfor- 
tunate as to fall a prey to this cruel law. Before she had finished, 
the audience felt the force of her argument, that human life is more 
sacred than law, and greeted her with applause. Debate, question, 
"Resolved, That Chicago rather than \ew York should be chosen for 
the place of the world's' fair." Grace Clarke opened the affirmative, 
bv comparing the advantages of the site of Chicago with those of 
New York; she showed that the former is a new city with beautiful 
buildings, while the latter is old and decaying. F. E. Way opened 
the negative by giving figures that convey some idea of the size and 
beauty of Central Park. He proved that New York is the more con- 
venient place because.situated near the sea coast. J. F. Odle, on the 
affirmative, stated that foreigners would be more likely to come to 
see our country than our largest city. Sarah Cottrell, on the negative, 
said that Chicago should give up to New Yotk, because it is right for 
-youths to give up to their elders. The Judges, Misses Hoop and 
Newell, and Mr. Walker, decided two to one in favor of the negative. 
May Ilarman presented a very interesting and instructive Gleaner, 
motto, "Liberty and Responsibility." Recess. The music com- 
mittee, Miss Haxtcr, reported, and Messrs. Orr and Westgate and 
Misses Senn and Parker favored the Society with a beautiful song 
entitled " Only a Message lrom Home." Informal speeches. Mis- 
cellaneous business. Assignment of duties. Report of Critic. Read- 
Misses Senn and Hopkins favored the audience 
I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen." Ad- 

G. L. C. 



mg of the minutes, 
with a song entitled ' 

journment. 



question has come before the people that has met universal favor. Par- 
ty lines are lost, producer and consumer are ardent advocates of the 
cause, while Europe awaits with anxiety the result of the prob- 
able consolidation of the western world. If the conference succeeds, 
we may look forward to a time when the metric system will be uni- 
versal throughout the three^Americas. With uniform weights and 
measures, will come an international currency. Then a dollar in 
Washington will be a dollar in the whole Southern Continent. It 
will measure the sugar of Brazil, and the manufactured articles of 
the United States." The Webster Reporter was presented by H. Dar- 
nell. The next feature of the programme was a piece of vocal music, 
" Sweet and Low." G. E. Stoker gave the closing oration, on the 
subject, " Our Intellectual Development." We give a few of his clos- 
ing thoughts: "Behind us lies a great expanse of human effort, hu- 
man progress. The present with its work lies around us, majestic 
and proud. Before us. reaching out and on to eternity, is boundless 
time with its unconquered antagonists. There are fields of conquest 
for every human being. Responsibility, like some great pillar of the 
state, rests with proud reliance upon the shoulders of the people of 
the present. Through them are to work and act the great problems 
that will influence their future generations. Let them not be short- 
sighted to the position they occupy. Let them come to realize that 
the work to be done in this modern civilization requires the utmost 
thought and understanding." The committee on music was B. H. 
Pugh. The audience expressed themselves as being very favorably 
impressed with the entire entertainment. H. D. 



SoClkTV HALL, November 23rd 
The Special Session of the Webster Society was called to order, af- 
ter which Pies. M artin, in a few brief remarks, explained theobject of 
the Society in calling in some ot its friends on the occasion. The pro- 
gramme began with vocal music, "Warrior's Joy," by the Webster 
Glee Club. President Kairchild led in devotion. H. N. Whitford 
addressed the Society on the subject "Our Constitution," of which we 
give an extract from the closing sentences "A full century has gone 
by. We stand today the first nation on the face of the globe. The 
sword of devastation has swept over Europe to establish the principles 
unfolded in our Constitution. The South American Colonies have re- 
volted and fallen into line. The lovers of liberty in Europe point at 
us and say, there is our model, there is where men are born tree and 
equal, and wheie they have a government which is truly of the people, 
for the people, and by the people.'' Debate followed on the question, 
"Resolved, That the present condition of affairs in the United States 
predicts a prosperous future." Argued affirmatively by J. N. Bridg- 
man, and negatively by C. A. Campbell. Mr. Bridgman opened his 
argument with a brief review of the early history of Greece and Rome. 
He spoke of their lack of central government; the inequality of legis- 
lative matters, and the limited education of the people. Against these 
features he contrasted our own present condition. "When the words 
'our country' aie pronounced, we think not of any one State but of the 
whole extent from North to south, from sea to sea, over which floats 
an unrent flag." '1 he wealth of our soils, the free school system, 
and the freedom ot religious toleration, were each mentioned with due 
significance. The laborer was given his due: "Here the laborer is 
looked upon as a man, and is tieated as such." Mr. Campbell ans 
wered by taking into consideration the unequal distribution of wealth. 
"Theiemav be named ien persons who own $ioo,oco,oo> each. Sta- 
tistics show that 25,00c people own and control one half of the wealth 
of the nation. No such amount of concentrated wealth exists in any 
other country in the world. The laboreis' condition is not as good as 
it seems. Higher wages they may receive, butfor everything they eat, 
wear, and use they are made to pay a double price Bribery is a 
common thing; and, since the ballot is the laboring man's stronghold, 
the people can never prosper while even some of our offices are tilled 
by this means. Our religious state is in a more critical condition 
than shown, for, outside of France, America contains more infidels 
than any other country." The discussion was interesting. The debate 
was followed by instrumental music, "Cricket on the Hearth," after 
which J. A. Davis gave a declamation, entitled "Death of Garfield." 
H. W. Averv then gave an address, "The Pan-American Congress," 
from which'we quote: "For the first time in our history a national 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, formerly of Iowa Agricultural College, and 
lately of Purdue University, has established a School of Household 
Science at 1213 East Thirteenth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

The convention of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
held at Washington Nov. 12-151)1 brought into pleasant acquaintance 
nearly a hundred workers from all parts of the Union. Of course the 
larger representation was from the neighboring States, but Nebraska, 
Kansas, and even New Mexico had delegates. 

The greater portion of the three-days' session was taken up with 
discussions of general matters of management and organization ; but 
several sessions of Committees on Agriculture, Botany, Chemistry, 
Entomology, and Horticulture proved the advantage to come in fu- 
ture by full organization for just such work. Such organization was 
accomplished, and future meetings will have the advantage of pro- 
vision beforehand for full discussion of special topics. 

The proceedings were taken in full, and .vill doubtless be published 
in due time by the Department of Agriculture. The officers for the 
ensuing year include for President, J. H. Smart, of Purdue Universi y, 
Ind.; for Secretary, H. P. Armsby, of Pennsylvania State College; 
and for Chairman of Executive Committee, H. E. Alvord, of Mary- 
land Agricultural College. The place of next year's meeting was not 
fixed, but the general understanding without opposition was that 
the Convention should meet somewhere west of the Ohio. 

We note the following bulletins of Experiment Stations recently re 
ceived: — 

Mississippi, No. 10, Dishorning, pp. It. 

Florida, No. 4, Peach-growing, pp. 16. Annual Report, pp.4. 

Rhode Island, No. 1, Organization, pp. 12. 

Wisconsin, No. 21, Comparative value of warm and cold water for 
milch cows in winter, pp. 30. 

Virginia, No. 2, iSSj-uo, Orchard, pp. 8 Small fruits, pp. 5. 

New York, Cornell, No. X., Tomatoes, pp. 14. 

West Virginia, Annual Report, iSSj-SS, pp. 38. 

Colorado No. 9, Soils and Alkali, fertility, irrigation, etc., pp. 27. 

Alabama, No. 7, Dairy, pp. 6., Horticulture, pp. 8., Meteorology, 
pp. 3. Biology, pp. 2. 

Connecticut^ Storrs, No. 5, Atmospheric nitrogen as plant food, 
pp. 19. 

California, No. 83, The rise of the Alkali in the San Joaquin Valley, 
pp. 4. 

Vermont, No. 17, Test of Dairy Cows at State Fair. pp. 15. 

Massachusetts, No. 35, Feeding Experiments with Milch Cows 
PP. '»» 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pass a satislactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given here. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. 
, tcniion to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Special at- 
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P. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
, Kruits. Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses tor the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, eic. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. l2oFoyntz Avenue 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and "children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold Give me a call. PETE II OSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 30a Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley A- Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills- 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. " 

EB. PURCELL, Cornrr of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
de. its, consisting in part of Housekeeping Goods, School Books Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clo'hing, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries', etc., etc. Goods deliverea in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
[■expected of alt. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment shows to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before themeetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 p. m„ the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third and lourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The A/f/tn Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by n member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, ns opportunity offers. All are free. 



EASTERN AND WESTERN KANSAS COMPARED. 

THE journey from the east to the west line of 
the State, and on to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains, is steadily one of ascent, the rate of in- 
crease in elevation increasing enormously as we 
near the western limits of the State. Thus, at 
Kansas City, on the Missouri River, the altitude 
above sea level is 763 feet; at Manhattan, one 
hundred and eighteen, miles west, it is 1 ,042 feet 
above sea level ; at Ellis, three hundred and two 
miles from the Missouri River, it is 2,135 feet in 
altitude; while at Monotony, a station on the 
Union Pacific Railway, a few miles distant from 
the Kansas-Colorado line, an altitude of 3,741 feet 
is attained. Coincident with this change in eleva- 
tion, a gradual but none the less striking variation 
in scenery, climate, and the character of the 
soil and its productions is noticeable. The soil 
changes in color from deep black in the East to 
light brown or yellow in the West ; the grasses be- 
come shorter and thinner on the ground, while tim- 
ber tree? are not only much less numerous, but 
are scrubby, stunted, and gnarled, and their growth 
is strictly limited to the immediate vicinity of wa- 
ter courses. Several counties in the extreme West 
are reported to have no native forest trees of any 
kind. These are not mere seasonal, superficial, 
and temporary indications which the agriculturist 
may safely disregard ; they are fundamental facts, 
due to differences in elevation or position in respect 
to the more elevated regions west, and to varia- 
tions in climate. They have existed since long be- 
fore historical times, and are certain not to be 
changed by the agency of man. The variation in 
rain-falL— the fact of chief importance to agricul- 
ture — as progress is made Vest, strikingly illus- 
trates the general trend as well as the nature of the 
varying conditions above referred to : thus, at Fort 
Leavenworth, the annual rain-fall is 38 inches; at 
Topeka, 32; Manhattan, 30; Salina, 29; Fort 
Hays, 22 ; Wa Keeney, 19; and Fort Wallace, 13 
inches, omitting unimportant fractions in each case. 
The plain inference from these facts seems to 
me to be that the agriculture of Western Kansas, 
whether practiced with or without irrigation, must 
differ from that which experience has shown to be 
best for Eastern Kansas. The grand mistake 
made so far in the attempt at the settlement of 
Western Kansas, and the cause of nine-tenths of 
the failures and distress that have so repeatedly 
overtaken the people of that unfortunate section, 
has been the practical assumption by them that 
crops and a sjstem of farming that have proved 
successful in a region having 32 inches of rain-fall, 
could accommodate themselves to a section which 
was watered with less than 20 inches of annual 
rains. 

THE SOU. AND CLIMATE. 

Here and there sand hills, isolated and in chains, 
diversify the landscape of Western Kansas, and 
narrow stretches of rough, broken country are oc- 
casionally met. On the whole, however, the "lay 
of the land," from an agricultural standpoint, 
leaves almost nothing to be desired. The surface 
by townships, often with scarcely a break in an 
entire county, is uniformly level or gently sloping, 
first in one direction and then another. This ex- 
posure is generally sufficient for good drainage 
without danger from erosion. 

The soil is generally lighter colored than that 
of even the "high prairies" of the East. It con- 
tains much less humus than eastern soils, although 
it is by no means deficient in organic material. 
Except in the vicinity of streams, where stretches 
of sandy lands are common, the soils of Western 
Kansas may be roughly described as a very fertile 



clay loam, the very perfection of "wheat land." 
The soil and subsoil are rarely separated by a line 
of sharp definition ; the rich brown granular sur- 
face soil may be followed downward, often for 
several feet, before *the subsoil can be made out 
with certainty. These are lands that are sure to 
stand the scourgings of poor farming for very 
long periods ; at the same time, organic manures, 
particularly those rich in nitrogen, are likely to 
prove beneficial many seasons after the time of 
their application. The climate of this elevated re- 
gion has many of the characteristics of mountain 
climates. Here spring-time comes two or three 
weeks later than in Eastern Kansas, and the fail 
is correspondingly earlier. Nevertheless, the grow- 
ing season is, in all respects, ample for the require- 
ments of most of the crops of temperate regions, in- 
cluding such semi-tropical plants as corn and sor- 
ghum. Rains come, in large part, in sudden 
spurts and cloud bursts, often accompanied by 
hail, which is very destructive to growing crops. 

IRRIGATION. 

Except in the case of limited tracts of land 
flanking large streams like the Arkansas, no gen- 
eral system of irrigation is possible in Western 
Kansas. Water for use for this purpose on an ex- 
tended scale is wholly or in great part wanting. 
Such streams as the Smoky Hill, the Cimarron, 
the Beaver, the Solomon, and their larger afflu- 
ents might furnish water for irrigation upon a 
small scale, but the quantity of water available 
for this purpose is sure to be small during the sea- 
son when it is most needed. In the lower valleys, 
where water may be had by means of shallow 
wells, it would doubtless be possible to practice 
irrigation upon a considerable scale by means of 
powerful pumps of the Huffer pattern ; but this is 
at present wholly a matter of speculation. The 
cost of such pumps and machinery, to say nothing 
of fuel, puts the system quite out of the reach of 
the average settler. Moreover, irrigation, even 
where water for this purpose is ample, is almost 
certain not to succeed in a region where rains are 
sufficient for a crop ; where, in short, artificial irri- 
gation may be suspended. Artificial watering on 
a large scale is always expensive. To build dams, 
ditches, and the apparatus of irrigation, and to keep 
these in repair, involve a very large investment of 
capital. It is unlikely that the farmer will make 
this large outlay for occasional use only ; but even 
if the plant has been constiucted, it is" almost cer- 
tain not to be in repair for immediate use at the 
critical time when the rains cease to fall. 

METHODS OF CULTURE. 

A principal object of my enquiry was to learn of 
those agricultural matters and things which have 
proved successful in the experience of Western 
cultivators. Particular attention was therefore giv- 
en to the plants which had made crops, and the 
methods of cultivation which had most contributed 
to them. 

Nearly all residents of Western Kansas, and 
particularly those who have only a theoretical ac- 
quaintance with agricultural affairs, lay great stress 
on the importance of breaking up the soil at great 
depths. Deep tillage is really a very expensive 
process, and quite beyond the forces at the com- 
mand of settlers in general. Two farmers, among 
the most successful in Trego County, assured me 
that deep plowing was not beneficial, one of them 
going so far as to assert that it was positively in- 
jurious to succeeding crops. At a Farmers' Insti- 
tute held at Hays City, at which the question of 
deep plowing was fully discussed by a large num- 
ber of practical farmers, opinions were evenly di- 
vided on the subject. On the other hand, one of 
the money- making farmers of Ford County always 
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plows deep, without going to the extreme of trench 
plowing or subsoiling, however. 

My own opinion is that deep tillage in Western 
Kansas is a question of soils and situations. The 
soil and subsoil of one farm are favorable to deep 
culture, while best results are obtained upon an- 
other with comparatively shallow tillage. In the 
West, as in the East, the best soil is fourd, as a 
rule, at the surface convenient for the needs of 
young plants. To bury this rich soil to a great 
depth under the crude, inert subsoil which trench 
plowing brings to the surface, is generally a mis- 
take. Where the subsoil is indurated and imper- 
vious to moisture, subsoiling might be resorted to 
advantageously; but deep or trench plowing, if 
practiced at all, ought always to be a gradual pro- 
cess ; the deepening of the tilth should go on with 
the years, an inch at a time with each plowing. 
The argument that by deep plowing we add to 
the capacity of the land for retaining moisture 
seems to me to be greatly overdone. The soil 
and subsoil of Western Kansas, so far as I have 
observed, are remarkably porous and granular, 
and deep tillage is not likely to add to a property 
thus natural to and inherent in the soil. This rule 
will, I am confident, prove a safe one in West- 
ern Kansas: Moderate or deep cultivation, as ex- 
perience dictates, with thin seeding of all crops, 
particularly corn, sorghum, etc., with subsequent 
numerous and prolonged shallow cultivations. — 
Prof. Shelton. 

LIGHT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 



ON page 241 of the Architects and Builders' 
Edition of the Scientific American is an ar- 
ticle on "School Architecture," by Prof. Search, 
Superintendent of Public Schools at Sidney, O., 
which contains the following paragraph: "When 
the lighting of a school-room must be from two 
sides, these sides should be left and rear, but never 
left and right. In the reports on this subject of 
the schools of an adjoining State, 97 percent of the 
school-rooms receive light from both right and left 
— and many from the rear also, and nearly 10 per 
cent from the front. It is apparent that the many 
angles of light thus given must cause the most de- 
leterious effect on the eyes of the pupils. I prefer 
a unilateral light from windows very large or so 
arranged in groups as to give admittance to a few 
broad bands of light rather than to many streams 
of light from numerous small openings." 

On the very next page is given a model plan 
for a four-room village school-house, by Mr. F. 
Langdon of Winona, Minn., who claims that his 
design is not a mere experiment, but is the out- 
growth of forty years of careful study, aided by 
the suggestions of some of the best educators in 
the land. In the description of this building, Mr. 
Langdon says: "The injurious system of admit- 
ting light from only one side of the room is com- 
pletely obviated by this plan. The light is here 
admitted just as it should be — from rows of win- 
dows arranged on either side and from behind." 

A comparison of these statements will show that 
they are in many respects contradictory, though 
they are published in good faith by a journal of 
practical science and written by so-called authori- 
ties. They are fair samples of the confused no- 
tions of a majority of architects in regaid to the 
necessary arrangement of school buildings, labora- 
tories, and slojd shops. 

What are the facts in regard to the best source of 
light in a school-room ? The writer of this believes 
that there is such unanimity of opinion among 
the teachers of art or draughting, who naturally, 
more than those of other branches, have to watch 
the influence of the source of light upon the pupil 
and his work, that there should be but little chance 
for random statements like those given above, 
and little need for further costly experiments. 
Architect Langdon is nearly all wrong, and Pro- 



fessor Search is far from being all right. The light 
should come from an amply large group of win- 
dows to the left of the pupils, well forward, and 
reaching from the ceiling to within a short distance 
of the floor. A nearly equal quantity of light 
should be added from above through the ceiling. 
The pupils should face east or north so as to place 
the side light to the north or northwest. All glass 
should have a corrugated surface so as to diffuse 
the light thoroughly, or should contain a milky white 
coloring matter. Inside or outside shutters would, 
of course, be unnecessary, Mnce with an arrange- 
ment of this kind no direct sunlight could strike 
the windows, except the skylights, and these should 
be protected by outside hoods. Semi-transparent 
curtains of gray, light blue, or light green fabrics 
might protect the eye from too strong a side light. 
The interior decoration, which has also a great 
deal to do with the question of light, should be in 
some very light and non-reflecting tint of blue or 
green or gray, while the black-boards should be 
dark gray or dark green. Small quantities of high 
colors might be used in the designs of the decora- 
tion without fear of bad results, but metal lusters 
shouLd be avoided even here. 

It must be admitted that such a school building, 
if built on a large scale, would give a rather odd 
piece of architecture ; it would lack the geomet- 
rical repetition of the narrow slit window of the 
present dwelling house. Yet, the eye would as 
soon become accustomed to the new school-house 
as it became to the railroad depot, the glass-roofed 
studio of the artist, the windowless library, the oc- 
tagonal cyclorama, the locomotive shed, and the 
water tower. Gradually it would discover be uty 
where at first it saw but oddity, — it would see the 
beauty of the fitness of things. It is safe to pre- 
dict that the school-house of the future will have 
an architectural character of its own. — Prof. 
Walters. 
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MUTTON SHEEP. 

There has been a wonderful awakening during 
the past twelve months in the matter of sheep- 
breeding ; while this has extended to almost every 
branch of the trade, the heavier carcassed breeds 
have, naturally enough under the existing circum- 
stances, been the chief beneficiaries. Prices re- 
ceived for the best grades of fat muttons in this 
market have been so uniformly satisfactory — as 
compared with the values of beef on the hoof — 
that farmers and feeders generally have begun to 
turn their attention at last to this of late much-neg- 
lected branch of stock-rearing. Word comes 
from Mattoon, 111., that Coles County feeders have 
within the last week received 5,000 head of young 
sheep from Southwestern Kansas and Montana 
ranges, to winter on the cheap corn so abundant 
in that section, and from various other quarters the 
information is conve)ed that sheep-feeding is to 
constitute a very important industry during the 
winter months. Owing to the comparative scarci- 
ty of good grades and crosses of the various mut- 
ton breeds, feeders are, of course, compelled to 
purchase "stores" from the far West, but how 
much greater would be the returns from the grain 
to be consumed if adequate supplies from better- 
bred animals were available. The Gazette be- 
lieves that in the judicious breeding of pedigreed 
sheep of the distinctively mutton sorts there is 
room for a very wide extension of interest with 
profit to all parties concerned. — Breeders'' Gazette. 

TRAINING GRAPES. 

It is impossible to obtain fine, large, perfect 
bunches, except from strong canes, hence it is nec- 
essary to renew each year from the base of the 
vine, and this is ahout one of the hardest things a 
vineyardist has to accomplish. I believe that the 
vineyard of the future will be managed as follows : 
Instead of planting vines 12x12 feet apart, they 
will be planted 6x12 feet. One-half the Vines will 
be allowed to bear fruit, and the other half only 
be allowed to raise young canes for next year's 
bearing wood, alternating each year. I believe 
by some such system finer fruit could be obtained 
than by the usual process now pursued. — f. S. 
Kidder, before the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society. 



Gas has been struck in Cherryvale at a depth of 
600 feet. It is said to be one of the strongest wells 
in the State. 

Fifty miles southwest of Liberal, Seward Coun- 
ty, Kansas, are inexhaustible mines of the finest 
coal. It is equal in every respect to the Canon 
City coal, and is more easily and cheaply mined. 
The Rock Island will pass directly through these 
coal regions on its way to New Mexico and El 
Paso. 

• A Lyon County farmer carried off the corn 
prize at the Philadelphia Centennial, a Cowley 
County mill secured the prize on flour at the great 
New Orleans Fair, and now an Olathe farmer 
catches the five-hundred-dollar prize at the St. Joe 
Exposition. Kansas is ready to compete for prizes 
in any other contest. — Exchange. 

Plans have been drawn by F. L. Dana, Secre- 
tary of the Interstate Deep Harbor Committee, for 
the proposed magnificient new Chamber of Com- 
merce building to be erected in Topeka. The 
plans show the building on a corner, eight stories 
high. The capital stock is to be $1,000,000, di- 
vided into 1,000 shares of $100 each. It is pro- 
posed that the building be erected by leading capi- 
talists of Topeka, on the building association plan. 
— Topeka Mail. 

Secretary Mohler of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has received from his correspondents in 
every county in the State, a conservative estimate 
of the yield of wheat, and he finds the total pro- 
duct of the State for this year to be 36,219,851 
bushels, of which 35,030,048 bushels is winter 
wheat and 1,189,803 bushels is spring wheat. 
This makes the year 1889 second only to the year 
1884, when the total product was 48,000,000 bush- 
els; and it is more than double last year's yield. 

The Imprint exposition of Finney County farm 
crops is coming to the front nicely; almost every 
day adds one or more samples to it. The show 
of wheat, oats, rye, and barley does not loom up 
so well as we desire that it should, and we hope 
that the farmers will not longer neglect this de- 
partment. The show of corn is excellent, and it 
will not be long before we will have every farmer 
in the county represented in this department ; as 
it is now, it fairly astonishes the oldest citizens ; 
they can hardly believe that it was grown in this 
county. — Garden City Imprint. 



PROFITS OF AGGREGATION. 
The collapse of the great cotton-seed oil trust 
illustrates what we have said about trusts contain- 
ing within themselves elements of self-destruction. t 
Their days are numbered. Sound legislation will 
finish the work. Trusts may come and go, but 
large combinations of capital will remain. We 
have reached a period in the development of our 
country specially marked by the aggregation of 
capital. It is taking place on every hand, and in 
every line of business. Large manufactories are 
taking the place of small shops. The big store 
has swallowed up half a dozen little ones. The 
milling business illustrates the change that is going 
on. The small mills are going. They cannot 
compete with the large mills. Why? Simply be- 
cause the large mill can convert wheat into flour 
and place it in the hands of the consumer at a much 
less cost than the small mill. A single one of the 
great Minneapolis mills has a capacity of seven 
thousand five hundred harrels of flour per day. It 
is said that some of the big mills are making and 
selling flour at a profit of five cents per barrel as a 
regular business. Now, it is plain that the con- 
sumers are benefited by having wheat converted 
into flour as cheaply as possible. There is no dan- 
ger in a combination of capital, so long as it is en- 
gaged in a strictly legitimate business. So long as 
it does that, it is a great public benefit. It is when 
it seizes control of the market, and fixes the price 
to both the producer and the consumer, that it is 
against the public welfare. This is what legisla- 
tion must prevent, and when it has done that, it 
has done all that is necessary. — Farm and Fire- 
side. 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



In the Colorado Farmer of November 2SU1, is found a brief obituary 
of Prof. James Cassidy of the Colorado Agricultural College, who 
died after a brief illness, November 21st Prof. Cassidy was forty-one 
years of age, a native of England, and had made his way to position 
in the Horticultural world step by step in the practical side of the 
the study. Trained as a florist in the Royal Gardens, Regent's Park, 
London, he came to this country and worked four years for Peter 
Henderson and ten years at the Michigan Agricultural College in that 
capacity. His place as teacher of horticulture and related sciences 
in the Agricultural College at Fort Collins, Colorado, had been held 
for seven years, — long enough to prove his title good. 
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CALENDAR. 

iS89-go. 
Kail Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term—January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1800-91. 
Kail Term— September nth to December loth. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Kund Commission, 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



Prof. Hood spent Wednesday afternoon and ev- 
ening in Topeka. 

K. C. Davis has returned to College after an ab- 
sence of three weeks. 

Miss Tempie McKee, First-year, is enjoying a 
visit from her sister, Mrs. Pollock of Marysville. 

Prof. Kellerman left Tuesday afternoon for the 
meeting of the State Horticultural Society at Paola. 

The Domestic Science Club met with Mrs. Wil- 
lard this week, a storm having prevented the No- 
vember meeting. 

Among callers this week is Mr. Maynard of 
Nebraska, who spent some hours in looking 
through the College. 

Foreman Gundaker has at odd moments walled 
and ceiled his engine-room with joined boards, 
and now has quite comfortable quarters. 

Mrs. Winchip has a houseful of pleasure in the 
presence of her father and mother for the winter, 
and her aunt, Mrs. Otis, for a good visit. 

The west boiler in the main building bas been 
fitted with a new grate of the Vulcan pattern, 
which gives satisfaction in the brief trial. 

Professor and Mrs. Morrison had the satisfac- 
tion of entertaining the family of Chaplain Mc- 
Cleary of Leavenworth on Thanksgiving Day. 

Miss Anna Weber of Junction City, and her 
sister, Mrs. L. Green of Los Angeles, Cal., spent 
Thanksgiving Day with Mr. and Mrs. McCreary. 

Applications for aid in Farmers' Institutes are 
frequent now, but there is room for more, especial- 
ly from counties not yet visited by representatives 
of the College. 

A larger crop than usual of young surveyors 
adorns the campus this year. If every inch has 
not been measured and leveled, it is not the fault 
of the sixty-five Third-years interested. 

Prof. Popenoe expected to attend the meeting 
of the State Horticultural Society, at Paola, this 
week, but was prevented by the serious illness of 
his children, who are now, however, improving. 

The first three days of December hereabouts 
give the lie to Prof. i31ake's predictions by balmy, 
sunshiny weather, fit to show as samples of 
Kansas mild winters. May they prove an index 
of the whole season ! 

A sound of merriment at times and of music be- 
tween times indicates the approach of the Alpha 
Bet-* exhibition, and the immediate occupation of 
members in preparation. The event is to be on 
the evening of Thursday. Dec. 19th. 

Prof. Shelton's handsome new surrey, made to 
his order by a Topeka firm, escaped notice when 
it arrived some time ago. The Professor ordered 
it before he received notice of his appointment in 
Australia, and now offers it for sale. 

The table of comparative meteorological data 
which will be found in this issue is interesting in 
that it gives comparisons by months for thirty years 
past. It is the work of Assistant Chemist Breese, 
and will be a monthly feature of the INDUSTRI- 
ALIST. 

The tilth division of the Third-year Class, con- 
sisting of Misses Louise Reed. Lottie Short, Car- 
rie Slinglev, and Lillian St. John, and Messrs. J. 
O. Morse, M. G. Riddell, E. W. Reed, H. V. 
Rudy, and Ben Skinner, occupied the public hour 
yesterday with declamations. 

Prof, and Mrs. Davenport of the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College left on Wednesday after a care- 
ful scrutiny of all Departments of the College. 
Their visit renewed old and made new friendships, 
all of which may help on the good work. All 
wish for Prof. Davenport a successful career in his 
own college, and return with interest the good 



cheer of his own words in chapel Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

Prof. Failyer was called by telegram to Inde- 
pendence on Thursday to give. expert testimony in 
a case against alleged violators of the prohibitory 
law. A sample of the compound sold was anal- 



yzed by the Professor several weeks 
what result his testimony will disclose. 



ago, 



with 



THE WEATHER FOR NOVEMBER. 

There are but two cooler Novembers covered 
by our record— ^those of 1872 and 1880. The mean 
temperature for the month was 35. 17 , which is 
5. 10/ below the average. The highest tempera- 
ture for the month was 66° on the 10th; the 
lowest, ii , on the 28th and 29th, — a range of $y. 
The coldest day Was the 28th, — Thanksgiving^, — 
the mean for the day being 18.25 '. The warm- 
est day was the 20th, the mean being45.5°. The 
mean temperature of the observations at 7 A. m. 
was 27. 93 ; at 2 p. m., 4S.33 ; at 9 p. m., 32. 2 . 
There were three cold waves — one at 3 p. m. on 
the nth; one at 3 130 p. m. on the 13th ; and one 
in the early morning of the 28th. 

Moisture was precipitated on four days. The 
total for the month was 2.23 inches, which is .76 
inches above the average. The first snowstorm 
of the season began on the evening of the 25th, 
nearly an inch falling during the storm which 
lasted until the next evening, but the snow melted 
quickly after reaching the ground. 

The mean barometer for the mouth was 29.027 
inches: at 7 a. m., 29.042 inches ; at 2 p. m., 28.998 
inches; at 9 p. m., 29.04 inches: maximum 29.51 
inches on the 5th; minimum 28.51 inches on the 
20th ; monthly range, one inch. 

There were six cloudless days and four entirely 
cloudy days. Eleven days were more than one- 
third cloudy. 

The wind was north thirty-two times, northwest 
eighteen times, east twelve times, southwest elev- 
en times, west ten times, northeast four times, and 
southeast three times. The run of wind for twen- 
ty eight days was 5,089 miles. This gives a mean 
daily velocity of 181.75 m 'l es i ai1 ^ a mean hourly 
velocity of 7.57 miles. The highest daily velocity 
was 344 miles on the 21st. *The lowest, 47 miles 
on the 17th. The highest hourly velocity was 26 
miles, on the 13th, between 5 and 6 p.m. 

The table below gives a comparison with the 
preceding Novembers: — 



November. 



1859 
i860 
1801 
1862 
1S63 
1S64 
[865 
1S66 
1867 
isr>s 
1869 
1S70 
.871 
1S72 

'873 
1S74 

■87s 
1S76 

■87' 



rt 



u s 



1877 
1S7S 

>s 7 ., 

1HS0 
1881 

i88j 

18 33 

iH-^4 
iSS^ 
iS'O 
l8S 7 
1SS8 
1S89 
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■a 
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1.20 

■•58 
.70 

1.70 
2.23 
1.01 



3 

■J V 

■3 a. 
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.3 

2 

S 

5 
1 

S 1 

o I 

2 

5 

3 

2 

6 

1 

6 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
4 



'■37 

.49 

2.17 

1 19 

• '3 
i.c,6 

.00 

.82 
2.U 

■34 
'•75 
1.90 
1.90 
7-*3 
..97 
1.8) 

95 

:¥> 
I.07 

.19 
I.24 

.29 

•91 

».»3 



45-95 
37- s 3 
4'-35 
44.0S 

38-15 
3"-5" 

4»-37 
45.10 
3S.10 
37.26 
45.61 
36.98 
34-<* 
42.'3 
3^.00 

3*4° 
37-29 
38.70 

4? 52 
49-5° 
3 '-"5 
39-35 
4"- 53 
43 45 
42.56 

42.94 

4°-59 
4'. 21 

37-33 
35- '7 
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84 

63 

78 16 

U 2 . 

58 10 
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COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



72 
70 

f 

69 
70 
<>5 
74 
70 

67 
68 

79 I '5 
69 11 

7S| '4 
66 11 



12 

22 

12 

—9 



28-77 



28.70 
28.80 
2S.81 
28.85 
28.S0 

28.77 
2864 

28.73 

2S.71 
28.79 
28.72 
2S.59 
29.40 
2890 
29.10 
29.05 
29.03 



29.20 



29.06 
29 28 

29-45 
29.50 

2y-3' 
29.05 

*>-25 
29.21 
ik). 1 1 

20.09 

29 »3 

28.90 

2u.So 

2J35 
29.60 
2947 
2952 



2S.30 



Mean 



1.47 ' 40.37 73 ' 10.3 28.84 39 30 



2S.17 
28.00 
28.32 
28.36 
28.45 
28.25 
2.8. iS 
28.25 
2S.10 
28.34, 
2S.06 
28.15 
28.43 

2 3-34 
28.07 
2 .01 
2S.51 

28.30 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Mills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited*, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu-er, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are recefved by Supt.J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding -pi aces, etc., — may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
In the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood ; Vice President, J. T. Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
Directors — J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Ionian Society. — President, Fannie Waugh ; Vice-President, Mamie 
Houghton; Recording Secretary, Effie Gilstrap; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall; Treasurer, Julia Pearce; Marshal, Doris 
Kinney; Critic, Alice Vail; Board of Directors — Anna McConnell, 
Maude Whitney, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock % 

Webster Society.— President, E. T. Martin ; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary, P. C. Milner; Corresponding Secretary, 
H. Darnell; Treasurer, C. A. Campbell ; Marshal, \V. P. Tucker; 
Critic, J. Davis; Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, C. A. 
Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday even- 
ing; at eight o'clock. 

Hamilton Society. — President, G. Van Zile; Vice-President, A. F. 
Cranston; Secretary, R.J. Brock; Corresponding Secretary, C. Co- 
burn; Treasurer, A. K. Midgley ; Critic, Ben. Skinner; Marshal, W. 
S. Pope. Directors — Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
ston, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society. — President, Emma Secrest; Vice-President, 
E. P.Smith; Recording Secretary, B. H. Pound; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie 
McDonald; Critic, W. W. Hutto; Director, V. O. Armour. Meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Society Hall, November 29th. 
The Alpha Betas were called to orderby President Secrest. Misses 
Senn and Hopkins favored the audience with abeautiful song, entitled 
"Juanita," Miss Parker, organist. Miss Corlett led in devotion. 
Roll-call. Fairy Strong gave a touching declamation about how 
Pocahontas saved the life of Smith. J. E. Taylor then read an essay 
about Niagara Falls, which was very interesting. Mr. Taylor writes 
a good description, and we hope to hear from him again in the near 
future. Debate was passed that old members present might address 
the Society. Emma Allen spoke first, complimenting us highly for 
all our exercises, except the debate. She felt sorry to see that we 
Alpha Betas still held to the bad habit of passing debate. Mr. Jones 
then gave an account of what he has been doing since graduating from 
this College. Before closing his remarks, he paid a high tribute to 
our Society by comparing it with other like institutions of the State. 
Miss Bacheller said that she did not come to talk, but to listen ; and 
that she had wished very much to hear the debate. Miss Lockhart 
Harinan presented the Gleaner; motto, "When you are sure you are 
right, go ahead." Recess. The congregation united in singing 
"Nearer, My God, to Thee." Under the head of extemporaneous 
speaking, many excellent thoughts were brought out. Miss Allen 
told us what a noble man Charles Darwin was. By the attention 
given.it seemed that the majority of the audience were in sympathy 
with what she said. Miss Allen has a kind word to say for any truth- 
seeker. Mr. Jones spoke about what the proper length of a public 
lecture should be. John Davis said that he did not believe in for- 
eign missions as they are carried on today. Mr. Hutto brought out a 
bran new idea for the audience to think upon. He said that, as hu- 
man genius has produced the graphuphone, which is capable of re- 
producing thoughts from material things, why should not man be 
capable of inventing a machine that would take thoughts from a per- 
son's brain as fast as they are produced, and thus make all secrets 
public. What an incentive such a machine would be for mankind to 
nave pure thoughts! Many other memly-s partook in the discussions. 
Miscellaneous business. Assignment of uties. Critic reported, after 
which the minutes were read and approved. The music committee, 
Minnie Netz, then reported, and Christine Corlett rendered a beauti- 
ful selection of instrumental music. Adjournment. G. L. C. 

Hamilton Hall, November 30th. 

The first business of the Society was to receive a report from the 

Board of Directors in regard to C. H. Houser As a favorable report 

was rendered, the gentleman was initiated. The Critic being absent, 

W. J. Yeoman was appointed to fill the vacancy. The programme of 



the evening was next taken up. A. C. Newburger read a dialogue 
between two young ladies while they were endeavoring to study. 
Messrs. Keid, Strickler, and Peterson were selected to judge the de- 



bate. F. M. Linscott opened up the discussion on the question, 
" Should Military Schools be encouraged in the United States?" show- 
ing how absurd it would be to say that such an art as war should not 
be encouraged and taught. L. C. Criner was the first to speak on 
the negative of this question. Mr. Adams continued the debate on 
the affirmative, bringing forth some facts to show how the modern 
military school is carried on, and of what great need there is of such 
institutions. M. L. Graves seemed to think that rather than establish 
these military schools, such institutions as the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College should be established. The discussions were carried 
farther, andtheu the judges rendered their decision unanimously in 
favor of the negative I 1 rank Beach rendered a declamation, enti- 
tled "I'll Reach the Top." R. W. Ne vman read an essay about "A 
New Nation," speaking of the new Republic of Brazil. The essay 
was good. I. B. Parker, as music committee, arranged for other 
members to furnish a piece of instrumental music. The Society was 
next entertained by the Hamilton Recorder, presented by A. F. Crans- 
ton. Some of the principal articles that attracted attention were, 
"One Abuse of the Press," "Social Notes," "An American Indian," 
and "The Kansas State Agricultural College in 1925." Under propo- 
sitions for membership, the names of S. C. Jones and O. H. llermle 
were proposed. Report of Critic. Assignment of Duties. Adjourn- 
ment. C. E. C. 

Society Hall, November 30th. 
Society Hall was well filled with Wehsters when President Martin 
culled the house to order. C. A. Campbell led in devotion, after 
which Messrs. Campbell and P. C. Milner were inaugurated. F. S. 
Little was initiated. The question for debate was, "That a State 
Uniformity of Text Books in our Public Schools would be beneficial." 
E. W. Reed and Win. Town argued the affirmative. They thought it 
would be a great benefit to the teachers, for they could then become 
better acquainted with the bo ks used ; that it would be of value to 
pupils, for a system of uniform county grades might then be possible; 
that it would save money for those moving from district to district, or 
county to county; and, lastly, the books could be obtained so much 
cheaper. The negative, argued bj R. C. Hunter and R. D. Brown, 
thought that the teacher would then have a much more limited knowl- 
edge of the various subjects on account of not coining in contact with 
the various texts ; moreover, there would be no incentive to a further 
study than of those in use. They also believed the price of books 
would not be decreased, as proved by several localities where there 
was a Uniformity, for the books were very poorly made. The decision 
was given in favor of the affirmative. A K. Barnes read an interest- 
ing essay about Alaska. Mr. Kisllergave a declamation, entitled, 
"Sorrow for the Dead." Music, G. K. Helder, Discussion, K. F. 
Baxter, "Cadet Life at West Point." As there was considerable bus- 
iness to come before the Society, the remainder of the programme 
was passed. K. C. D.ivis gave notice that be would offer an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, limiting our membership to ninety persons. 
H. D. 

Society Hall, November 29th. 
The Hall was well filled when President Waugh called the Ionian 
, Society to order The Society joined In singing and devotion. A se- 
lect reading bv Millie Frost was followed by a declamation by Anna 
McConnell. Doris Kinnev then read an essay. The Society listened 
to a duet by Alice Vail and Myrtle Harrington. The question for de- 
bate was argued on the affirmative by Maude Whitney and Dora Skin- 
ner, and on the negative by Susie Hall and Laura Barr. The Judges, 
M isses Short, Selby, and Pearce decided two to one in favor of the 
negative. Parliamentary practice for ten minutes The name of 
Mary Rhodes was proposed for membership. Report of Critic. 
Reading of minutes. S. E. H. 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, Printing, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
iarm, gardens, and orchards. Yourg women take their industrial* 
for one term of the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
term; of the second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 



Kansas State Grange, Topeka, December 17th. 
State Teachers' Association, Topeka, December 25-27th. 
Kansas Butter and Cheese Manufacturers, Junction City, January 8th. 
Southern Kansas Farmers' Convention, Wichita, December 17th, 
18th, and igth. 

Senator J. J. Ingalls is expected to give an ad- 
dress at the State Teachers' Association. 

Senator Plumb has given $500 to the Anderson 
Memorial Library of the College of Emporia. 

Baker University has a class in calisthentics com- 
posed of young ladies and taught by Mrs. Preyer, 
the wife of the Professor of Music. 

Supt. W. W. Colby of Phillips County has com- 
menced the publication of an educational periodi- 
cal, the Phillips County School Journal. 

United States Commissioner W. T. Harris is ex- 
pected to be present at the State Teachers' Associ- 
ation, where he will deliver an address, Dec. 27th. 

The Washburn Reporter complains that one of 
the students spells it "Collage." We have seen 
more than one parallel to that, even among Pesta- 
lozzians. 

Wellington City employs twenty-two teachers ; 
Belle Plaine, fifteen ; Caldwell, eight. The total 
number in the county of Sumner is two hundred 
and twenty-nine, 

The meeting at Wichita of the Southwest Kan- 
sas Teachers was a pronounced success in every 
particular. Sumner County had sent the largest 
delegation, and received the silk banner. 

Buzzard Hollow, Pottawatomie County, has 
organized a literary society. At their first meet- 
ing the question debated was, "Resolved, That go- 
ing to the 'literary' is of more benefit than going 
to church." * 

Every teacher should add two or more volumes 
each year to his professional library and be a sub- 
scriber to several educational journals. The need 
of such reading is important, and he but slights his 
profession who cannot realize the requirement of 
keeping pace with its literature. — Russell County 
School Signal. 

There were about three hundred teachers pres- 
ent at the Northwest Kansas Teachers' Association 
held last week at Concordia. The programme 
was carried out to the letter and much interest was 
shown in the debates of the various subjects. The 
evening lectures were given by Profs. J. H. Can- 
field of the State University, and O. E. Olin of 
the State Agricultural College, and Hon. Geo. R. 
Peck of Topeka. 

The work of inter-collegiate visitation of the Y. 
M. C. A. in this State will probably begin next 
Sunday, by a visit from the Ottawa University 
Association to Baker. A meeting will be held on 
Saturday for the Association workers, at which the 
best plans for the work will be discussed. The 
visitors will conduct the regular gospel meeting in 
the chapel, Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. After 
this visit, our boys will go to Lawrence and visit 
the State University and Haskell Institute, and 
conduct similar meetings. — Baker University In- 
dex. 

THE PROGRESS OF INVENTION. 
The earliest and simplest forms of bronze ax 
with which we are acquainted are profoundly in- 
teresting, as casting a flood of light upon 'the gen- 
eral process of human evolution all the world over. 
Every new human invention is always at first di- 
rectly modeled upon other similar products which 
have preceded it. There is no really new thing 
under the sun. For example, the earliest English 
ailway carriages were built on the model of the 
old stage-coach, only that three stage-coaches, as it 
were, were telescoped together, side by side — the 
very first bore the significant motto, Tria juncla 
in uno — and it was this preconception of the Eng- 
lish coach-builder that has hampered us ever since 
with our hateful "compartments," instead of the 
commodious and comfortable open American sa- 
loon carriages. 

So, too, the earliest fire-arms were modeled on 
the stock of the old cross-bow, and the earliest 
earthenware pots and pans were shaped like the 
still more primitive gourds and calabashes. It 
need not surprise us therefore, to find that the 
earliest metal axe6 of which we have any knowl- 
edge were directly molded on the original shape 
of the stone tomahawk,., Such a -copper liatchet, 
cast in a mold formed by a poHshednebrithlcstbrife; 



celt, was found in an early Etruscan tomb, and is 
still preserved in the museum at Berlin. See how 
natural this process would be ; for, in the first 
place, the primitive workman, knowing already only 
one form of ax, — the stone tomahawk, — would 
naturally reproduce it in the new material, without 
thinking what improvements in shape and design 
the malleability and fusibility of the metal would 
render possible or easy. But, more than that, the 
idea of coating the polished stone ax with plastic 
clay, and thereby making a mold for the molten 
metal, would be so very simple that even the neo- 
lithic savage, accustomed to the manufacture of 
coarse pottery upon natural shapes, could hardly 
fail to think of it. As a matter of fact, he did 
think of it ; for cells of bronze or copper, cast in 
moulds made from stone hatchets, have been found 
in Cyprus by General di Cesnola, on the site of 
Troy by Dr. Schliemann, and in many other assort- 
ed localities by less distinguished but equally trust- 
worthy archaeologists. 

To the neolithic hunter, herdsman, and villager, 
this progress from the stone to the metal ax proba- 
bly seemed at first a mere substitution of an easier 
for a more difficult material. He little knew whither 
his discovery tended. It was pure human laziness 
that urged the change. How nice to save your- 
self all that long trouble of chipping and polishing, 
with ceaseless toil, in favor of a stone which you 
could melt at one go and pour while hot into a 
ready-made mould ! It must have looked, by com- 
parison, like weapon-making by magic; for prop- 
erly to cut and polish a stone ax is the work of 
weeks and weeks of elbow-grease. Yet here, in 
a moment, a better hatchet could be turned out 
all finished ! But the implied effects lay deeper 
far than the neolithic hunter could ever have im- 
agined. The bronze ax was the beginning of civil- 
ization ; it brought the steam-engine, the telephone, 
woman's rights, and the country councillor directly 
in its train. With the eye of faith, had he only 
possessed that useful optical organ, the Stone Age 
artisan might doubtless have beheld Pears's soap 
and the deceased wife's sister looming dimly in the 
remote future. Till that moment, human life had 
been almost stationary: thenceforth it proceeded 
by leaps and bounds, like a kangaroo society, on 
its upward path towards triumphant democracy and 
the penny post. The nineteenth century and all 
its wiles hung by a thread upon the success of his 
melting-pot. — Cornhill Magazine. 

BUSINESS ON THE FARM. 
What object have you in being a farmer? Do 
you merely want to exist, or do you want to accu- 
mulate a surplus, to get ahead, to be a successful 
business man? Are you just drifting along with- 
out any plan or aim in life or any plan or thought 
for the future ? This is a matter of more import- 
ance than would at first seem. A man seldom hits 
a higher mark than his aim. If his aim be low he 
will stay low, be low. If his aim be high he has at 
least a chance to rise in life, to succeed, to be 
somebody. Farming is a business, and taking one 
thing with another, year after year, a good and 
safe business, but it must be prosecuted in a busi- 
ness wav to make it successful. — Sioux City Far- 
mer and Stockman. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened alternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation of skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it isamatierof 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ot their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours of labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit ot the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. $o far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part of their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education il he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pass a satislactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classed from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given here. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 
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P. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
1 Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. 320 Poyntz Avenue. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penscs is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in ad'-ance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free ot 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to v 1 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the Instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a terra ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fouuth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows : Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25 J rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar» 
tides during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private iamilies at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 
-ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $t a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
(■ang#,*rc«i|^W9.*»i*»*»*'i»**» lo«Jal3 jnsmi-iaqxa srfT 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Roots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley &• Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House -keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliveredin all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 



RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Established 18 tf Is the oldest and 
most popular scientific and mechanical paper published, and has- 
the largest circulation of any paper of its class in the world. Fully 
illustrated. Best class of wood engravings. Published weekly. Send 
for specimen copy. Price $3 a year. Four months' trial, $1. MUNN 
& CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 



ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS EDITION OF SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. 
' A great success. Each issue contains colored lithographic plates of. 
country and city residences or public bildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of such as contemplate 
building. Price $2.50 a year, 25 cents a copy. MUNN & CO., Pub- 
lishers. 



PATENTS. 
May be secured by applving to MUNN & CO., who have had over 
40 years' experience and have made over 100,000 applications tor Ameri- 
can and foreign patents. Send for Handbook. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 

TRADE MARKS. 
In case your mark is not registered in the Patent Office, apply to 
Munn & Co., and procure immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 
Copyrights for books, charts, maps, etc.. quickly procured. 

_ ) • J --j f J ) * ' J n MUNN A CO., PatentSolicitors, 
General Office: 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Hon. JOSHUA WHEELER, NortonviUe, Jefferson County, Vice- 
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GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD, A. M., President, 
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Farm. 
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perintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 
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Professor of Botany. 
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JOHN D. WALTERS, M. Sc, 
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IRA D. GRAHAM, B. Sc , 

Secretary, Superintendent of Telegraphy, and 
Instructor in Book-keeping. 
OSCAR E. OL1N, 

Professor of English Literature. 

MRS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE, M. Sc, 

Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene. 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCHIP, 

Superintendent of Sewing. 

OZNIP. HOOD, B. Sc., 

Professor of Mechanics and Engineering, and Su- 
perintendent of Workshops. 

ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A. M., 

Professor of Music. 

JOHN S. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendent of Printing. 

JOHN F. MORRISON, Lieut. 20th U. S. Infantry, 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

FRANCIS H. WHITE, A. B., 

Professor of History and Constitutional Law. 

ASSISTANTS AND FOREMEN. 

J. T. W11 lard, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 

C. M. Bkeesk, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 

Jennie C. Tunnei-l, B. Sc, Assistant Librarian. 

F. A. Marlatt, B. Sc, Assistant in Entomology. 

H. M. Cotirei.l, M. Sc, Assistant in Agriculture. 

Wm. Shelton, Farm. 

S. C. Mason, Gardens. 

Wm. Baxter, Greenhouse. 

C. A. Gundaker, Blacksmith Shop. 

W. L. Hoi'SE, Carpenter Shop. 

A. C. McCrkaky, Janitor. 

W. T. Swingle, Assistant in Botany. 

GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged In the formation of 
Bound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
homit," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
tinlens excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 v. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourth- year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are (our prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday alternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets inthe Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students* prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
mg of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



PLAINS FARMING. II. 



CROPS GROWN. 

PLANTS like wheat, rye, and oats, which get 
the benefit of all spring rains without risk from 
the July and August dry weather, are much more 
successfully grown than corn, whose period of 
growth extends through the entire growing 6eason. 
The hard "Russian" or "Turkey" wheats are 
much safer than the soft varieties. They endure 
both winter freezing and summer drouths better 
than the soft wheats; Very general satisfaction 
was expressed with the quick-maturing flint or 
Yankee varieties of corn. There is no doubt that 
the cultivation of these quick-ripening varieties is 
rapidly extending all over Western Kansas. Sor- 
ghum, in all its varieties, is, all over Western Kan- 
sas, the favorite drouth-resisting crop. I am satis- 
fied that this wonderful plant has never had the 
opportunity given it of doing half that it is capa- 
ble of doing for western farmers. Its stalks and 
blades make the best provender, and give a crop 
two or three times as great as that obtained from 
timothy ; to say nothing of sugar it furnishes, an 
easily obtained and valuable sweetening, and the 
seeds of many of its varieties like the Kaffir corn, 
milo maize, etc., furnish a grain equal in yield to 
Indian corn, and superior to it for many uses to 
which corn is put. While reckoned justly to be 
pre-eminently the crop for dry regions, the exper- 
ience of the past year has demonstrated that it 
cannot survive a July and August drouth. A mid- 
summer drouth of four to six weeks, even when at- 
tended by hot winds, will not ordinarily overcome 
the extraordinary vitality of the sorghum plant, if 
it is followed by sufficient rains in August and 
early September ; but where dry weather is suc- 
ceeded by the failure of the "latter rains," the 
sorghum and every other late maturing crop must 
perish. 

Rice corn, one of the numerous varieties of sor- 
ghum, has been grown in Western Kansas for 
twelve or more years, but it is not a favorite crop. 
It yields lightly in grain, it furnishes but little for- 
age, and that of an inferior quality, and it is almost 
constantly infested by insect vermin. Kaffir corn 
and milo maize, on the other hand, although a re- 
cent introduction, have given great satisftction in 
every case of their cultivation reported to me. Be- 
sides having extraordinary ability to resist drouth, 
they yield heavily of superior grain. Even upon 
the poorest lands, the stalks and blades give a 
large amount of excellent forage, and they are al- 
most entirely exempt from insect attacks. These 
varieties of the sorghum plant have furnished sup- 
port for millions of people during countless ages in 
the arid and semi-arid regions of Asia and Africa, 
and they may be made in like manner serviceable 
to the American plains farmer. Broom corn is 
likely also to prove very often a profitable crop in 
western, as it has long been in the central, coun- 
ties of the State. Doubtless there are many other 
crops well suited to the peculiar soil and climate 
of Western Kansas, which will be brought to light, 
as valuable crops usually are,, by the experience of 
the farmers of that region ; but I have already in- 
dicated a number sufficient to satisfy the varying 
needs of soils on the one hand, and of the farmers 
cultivating thum on the other. The present promis- 
ing condition of the State Forestry Stations at Qwal- 
ah and Dodge City, and the Government Grass Sta- 
tion at Garden City, make it well nigh certain that 
these stations will in their specialties contribute 
greatly to the future giowth and development of 
Western Kansas. 

The truth is, the number of plants cultivated in a 
given locality, however productive, is extremely 
limited. The staple crops of the richest agricul- 



tural sections in the Union may in most cases be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. 

SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We have already seen that Western Kansas dif- 
fers from the eastern portion of the State in well 
nigh all essential agricultural conditions. In ele- 
vation, character of soil, rain-fall, and natural pro- 
ducts, there is between two sides, or rather ends, of 
the State, not merely a difference, but a radical and 
fundamental divergence. And these differences 
will be in the future essentially what they have 
been in the past. Of course, seasons will vary 
here as elsewhere. Occasionally, as in i860, 1874, 
1 88 1, and 1887, the plains climate will be carried 
east to the Missouri River or beyond, and again, 
not unf requently , the humidity of the eastern sec- 
tion will prevade the whole State, and the region 
westward even to the mountains ; but this fact will 
remain: that what the climate of any section in the 
State has been in the past twenty-five years that it 
will be during the next quarter century. I speak 
with a fair knowledge of the literature of this sub- 
ject and a considerable acquaintance with the ag- 
ricultural history of our State, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that there is no warrant in history or 
local experience for the well nigh universal belief 
th;»t ^cfeep plowing," "foresting," "turningunder 
the buffalo grass, "building "reservoirs," will each 
or all ever change the agricultural conditions 
which the settler of any section finds when he be- 
gins these and other improvements. The common 
notion that a change of climate will come as a re- 
sult of growing more trees and cultivated plants 
seems to me wholly due to false logic ; vegetation 
is due to climate, and not climate to vegetation. 

The very first thing that the farmer of Western 
Kansas must learn is to take that region, not for 
what he hopes or dreams it will be, but for what 
it is. We may not, like the evolutionist, ask and 
obtain cycles of time in which to demonstrate a 
theory. He has at his command at most a few 
years ; and even if it were true that the cultivation 
of the soil may materially effect climate, it is most 
unlikely that this change would be noticeable in the 
course of one brief life-time. The settler must 
then give practical recognition to the fact that the 
climate as well as the soil of Western Kansas, 
whether better or worse than that of regions fur- 
ther east, radically differs from that of the East. 
As a result, whatever efforts men may make to the 
contrary, there will ultimately certainly obtain a 
different system of agriculture in Western Kan- 
sas from that practiced in the East. What this 
system will be, must, in so far as details are con- 
cerned, be largely a* matter of speculation; the 
general plan, however, seems to have been plain- 
ly indicated by the experience of the past few 
years. 

Stock-raising must be the basis of plains farming. 
Even if grain crops for immediate marketing could 
be safely counted on, it is doubtful whether, con- 
sidering the remoteness of this section from ulti- 
mate markets, and the high price of freights, 
whether the business can be made a paying one. 
Moreover, the farmers who have made stock-farm- 
ing their chief reliance have generally been success- 
ful. The men who have been compelled to flee 
from Western Kansas have almost to a man been 
exclusive grain-raisers. The stockmen have stayed ; 
and, as a rule, they have flourished. 

The eastern idea that a farm of 160 acres is 
sufficient for the maintenance of a family must, up- 
on the plains, outside of irrigable regions, be for- 
ever abandoned. Where outside pasturage is not 
accessible, the plains farmer ought not to limit his 
operations to a smaller farm than 640 acres, and 
in most cases a thousand acres will not be too 
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large. Upon such large farms, the native grasses, 
supplemented with rye and wheat pasturage, and 
sorghum and corn fodder and millet hay, will keep 
a herd of cuttle or flock of sheep of sufficient size 
to make a profit from the operations of the farm 
well nigh certain. Upon these farms, only the 
best lands should be cultivated. The homestead 
should be located convenient to this cultivated por- 
tion of the farm, — quite likely in the valley of 
some water course where irrigation upon a small 
scale might be possible. Here should be a consider- 
able acreage of such hardy crops as sorghum, Kaffir 
corn, and milo maize sufficient to supply fodder 
for the neat cattle, with grain for the horses, swine, 
and poultry, and for cattle as needed. Here, too, 
a considerable acreage ought yearly to be sown 
with rye or wheat, or preferably the two mixed, 
which would ensure valuable pasturage many 
weeks of each year, and often in addition a con- 
siderable yield of valuable grain. 

Larger experiences will suggest to the practical 
man many important additions to, and modifica- 
tions of, this scheme ; but that the general plan is 
correct and practicable, and indeed the only scheme 
of farming which so far has proved successful in 
plains farming, I have the assurance of farmers 
who have not been compelled to abandon their 
claims by reason of crop failures. 
, This plan for the settlement and permanent oc- 
cupation of Western Kansas will not encourage 
booms and real estate speculations. Nor is it like- 
ly to bring about the rapid settlement of the coun- 
try, but it will do better for the people than all of 
these combined if, as I am confident will be the 
case, it enables actual farmers to get a real foot- 
hold in the soil. — Prof. Shelton. 



KOHL-RABI AS A STQCK FOOD. 

We cull from an article of Prof. Shelton's in the 
Breeders' Gazette the following facts and conclu- 
sions as to raising kohl-rabi upon the College 
farm : — 

"Before going on with our experience with 
kohl-rabi at the College farm, I ought perhaps to 
say that this plant is a bulb-stalked cabbage, a na- 
tive of Germany, where it is much cultivated both 
for forage and as an article of human diet. The 
stem of the kohl-rabi above ground swells into the 
form and proportions of a handsome, symetrical 
tuber. This tuber in composition closely resem- 
bles the ruta-baga, having, however, a much larg- 
er proportion of the plastic or nitrogenous element 
than the Swedes possess. The interior, or flesh, of 
the kohl-rabi closely resembles in appearance, 
texture, and flavor the inside of the stalk of the 
cabbage. 

"In May, 1887, I planted about one-half (54-100) 
acre to kohl-rabi, using for this purpose one pound 
of seed, which, by the way, was fully three times 
as much as was really required to properly stock 
the piece. The seed was drilled in rows three feet 
apart, — three and a half would have been better. — 
one of the common hand drills, a wasteful, ineffi- 
cient machine, having been used for the purpose. 
The seed 'came up' promptly, and as soon as the 
rough leaves had readied the size, say of a dessert 
spoon, the plants were thinned out, leaving one 
plant to each twelve or fourteen inches of row 
6pace. After that two or three cultivations' and 
perhaps a light hoeing put the crop in shape to be 
'laid by.' We all remember the season of 1887 as 
one of drouth and disaster all over the West. 
Every grain crop upon the College farm, except 
oats, which yielded a bare half crop, was that year 
a complete failure. From about the middle of 
June until the first week in August less than one 
and a half inches of rain fell, and this came in the 
shape of insignificant showers which barely sufficed 
to lay the dust. The behavior of our kohl-rabi 
during this drouth period fully confirms the dictum 
of the cyclopedia that 'the kohl-rabi is the bulb of 
dry summers.' Our cabbage bulbs did not make 
any extraordinary growth during this time of 
drouth, and I may add, terrific heat ; but they lived 
without much apparent discomfort, making bulbs 
the size of the clenched fist, while corn in the same 
field was burned up before it was half grown. As 
soon as the rains of August set in, our kohl-rabi 
made an extraordinary growth. Bulbs of six and 
eight pounds became common, and late in Octo- 
ber we harvested from this fraction of an acre 
(54-100) 205 bushels of handsome bulbs, to say 



nothing of several wagon-loads of tops which, 
without weighing, were hauled to the cattle and 
greedily consumed by them. 

"Our crop of kohl-rabi was wintered in a shal- 
low pit ; the bulbs were first covered with a coat- 
ing of eight inches of dry straw, and later in the 
season this was covered with about the same thick- 
ness of earth. In this condition the kohl-rabi re- 
mained until the following spring, — some were 
kept ttntil.late in May, — when they were taken out 
in perfect condition and fed, principally to milch 
cows and calves, which ate them with evident rel- 
ish. 

"The present season kohl-rabi have been cul- 
tivated on two detached pieces of ground aggregat- 
ing something like one acre. The smaller of these 
(36-100 acres) has just been harvested. It gives us 
273 bushels (60 lbs.) of bulbs, a yield which rates 
at 758 bushels, or 22 79-100 tons per acre. The 
bulbs ran from six to twelve pounds each, although 
a single specimen three weeks before harvesting 
weighed an even twenty pounds. 

"In conclusion, let me say to intending cultiva- 
tors of. kohl-rabi : Get for the use of this crop clean, 
rich ground, plant at ordinary corn-planting time, 
and keep clean. While I cannot guarantee a crop 
of bulbs in every case, I am confident that with no 
other Western farm crop are the chances for success 
greater than with kohl-rabi. Of the two kinds, 
purple and green, sold in the market for stock pur- 
poses, the purple is greatly the better, giving larger 
and handsomer bulbs, apparently of better quality 
than the 'white,' the name under which the seed of 
the green variety is commonly sold. In seeding, 
avoid the hand drill ; it always wastes two-thirds 
of the seed that it sows, and does its work poorly. 
I plant by hand preferably and thereby save seed 
sufficient to pay the laborer, and get a better stand 
than can be had with ihe drill. Two to four seeds 
thrust into the moist earth by the thumb and fore- 
finger, at intervals of ten to twelve inches, is al- 
most certain to give an even stand in the best pos- 
sible shape for the subsequent operations of thin- 
ning and hoeing. 

"I make the cost of each bushel of kohl-rabi a 
trifle more than three and one-half (3.69) cents. 
The amount of labor used in growing this crop 
was doubtless excessive. Our patch was in a con- 
spicuous place, and we kept it clean. Most far- 
mers would consider the third hoeing and cultivat- 
ing a work of supererogation ; and of course the 
considerable task of weighing, involving, as it 
did, hauling a coi siderable distance to the scales, 
would be omitted in ordinary farm operations." 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



BEST MATERIAL FOR BANKING. 
We keep out cold by preventing escape of heat. 
Of all non-condactors of heat, air that is kept mo- 
tionless is best. The materials that contain a large 
amount of fixed air are classed as good non-conduc- 
tors of he%t — such as down, fur, feathers, wool, etc. 
These are called "warm" because they prevent es- 
cape of heat from a warm body ; they might be 
called "cold" when they prevent passage of heat 
from external sources to a cold body within. A 
lump of ice wrapped in fur or a feather-pillow may 
be kept for days from melting. "Wrap up the ba- 
by to keep it warm ; wrap up the ice to keep it 
cold." For making a building, the material that 
will keep the largest amount of air motionless will 
serve best. Straw and hay will be better than soil, 
because they hold more air in proportion to solid 
matter. Chaff and sawdust will be better still, 
for the same reason. Whatever the material used, 
the more porous it is, without permitting the mo- 
tion of air as wind, the better the protection afford- 
ed from cold. If earth is used for banking, it 
should contain a large amount of vegetable matter. 
Swamp muck is good for this purpose, because it 
is so loose and spongv. I have seen compact 
sand frozen four feet deep where muck did not 
freeze ten inches, under the same circumstances. 
— Dr. R. C* Kedzie, in New Tork Tribune. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
he at least fourteen years of age, and able to pass a satisluctory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for Advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
v a» v c-.t. jcohraitnt t? that «-'v?n sers 



The Lawrence canning works made a net profit 
of $29,000 last year. — Wichita Republic. 

The aggregate capacity of Kansas flouring mills 
per annum exceeds 70,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Natural gas was struck on the farm of County 
Treasurer Crawford, two miles north of Erie, last 
week, at a depth of 100 feet. 

Four thousand Utah sheep are being fed at 
Downs. They will require 15,000 bushels of 
corn, 2,000 bushels of oats, and 300 tons of hay. 

The business men of Kansas City, Mo., have 
subscribed $100,000 to be used as a subsidy for a 
line of boats on the Missouri River. The packet 
line is a go, and the boats will be afloat on the Mis- 
souri River next season. 

One hundred thousand dollars' worth of binders 
and threshers were sold to Mitchell County farm- 
ers this year, ai d it is estimated that the sale of 
other implements and wagons will swell the amount 
to $300,000. — Caivker Journal. 

Several of the stockmen in this locality have 
adopted the plan of shelling their corn before crib- 
bing. They say that corn in this shape can be 
kept with less waste, occupies less room, and is 
more convenient for handling. — Madison News. 

The Manhattan Lock Works are running. ' Just 
now the principal work is on a lot of padlocks, 
which cannot be made fast enough to supply the 
demand. A brass foundry connected with the es- 
tablishment is only waiting for crucibles to be ful- 
ly equipped. 

On last Thursday morning a special of nineteen 
cars filled with sheep passed through Kirwin east- 
ward bound, and for the past five days this special 
has been run, taking sheep eastward. We under- 
stand there are 12,000 all together, and they are 
taking 2,000 to a train load. — Kirwin Indepen- 
dent. 

In the last ten years the capital invested in Kan- 
sas in manufacturing industries has increased 600 
per cent, and the number of laborers employed 
has increased 400 per cent. In that time, fourteen 
breweries have been banished from the State. 
Can any Western State make a better showing ? 
— Topeka Capital. 

The Cherryvale vinegar factory, so its proprie- 
tor, Mr. G. G. Barber, informs us, has on hand 
about 1,500 gallons of vinegar and cider. This 
winter three tanks of 100 barrel capacity will prob- 
ably be added to the works. We see no reason 
why a large factory may not grow out of Mr. Bar- 
ber's excellent start. — Cherryvale Republican. 

A convention of fanners and live-stock men has 
been called by the Kansas Farmer, to meet at 
Topeka, January 8th, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the present distressed condition of the live-stock 
industry, anil to suggest means and measures of 
relief. The State Board of Agriculture will be in 
session at the time, which fact is counted on to aid 
in securing an attendance. 

A new oil strike has been made four miles from 
Pittsburg in the valley of Chartier's Creek. The 
well is doing 400 b irrels per day. When oil was 
struck the column shot out of the casing tube to a 
distance of 100 feet. This is the second big strike 
recently, and the speculators are crazy. It is pos- 
sible that the Cherry Grove excitement of '82 may 
be duplicated. Oil was down to 10 cents in those 
days. 

It has just been published among the local flour 
men that during the year ending June 30th, 1889, 
the flouring mills of Topeka ground 1,325,000 
bushels of grain, costing $1,067,000, and turned 
out a product equal to 275,925 barrels. One hun- 
dred and nine men were constantly employed. 
The mills ran on an average 206 days of twelve 
hours each. The full capacity of the mills is 1,440 
barrels daily. One hundred and twenty-four setts 
of rolls were used, and only fifteen pairs of burrs. 
The milling capital of the above city .amounts to 
$536,000, an increase over last year of $38,000. 
Topeka is by far the largest milling center in Kan- 
sas. The next largest is Atchison, where the cap- 
ital used amounts to $374,000, producing 173,104 
barrels, or over 100,000 barrels less than Topeka. 
The above is not generally known among local 
grocers, or, in fact, among those all through the 
West, who have no conception of the amount of 
flour manufactured close at home. — St. Louis 
Grocer. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S80-00. 
Kail Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Kail Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Kund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



Prof. OHn's family are enjoying a visit from a 
cousin resident in Shawnee County. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vale of Alton, Osborne County, I 
visited their daughter at College this week. 

Mrs. Winchip showed about the College on 
Thursday, her nephew, Mr. Otis of Vermont. 

The Board of Regents will meet in regular ses- 
sion Tuesday next, December 17th, at 3:30 p. m. 

The close of the term brings much work to teach- 
ers and students — more, in fact, than either would 
like to carry regularly. 

According to an item in the Manhattan Nation- 
alist, Prof. Nihart combines teaching with mer- 
chandizing at Council Grove. 

Remember the Annual Exhibition of the Alpha 
Beta Society, next Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock, in the College Chapel. 

Members of the Faculty will join as usual in 
the grand rally of teachers at the meeting of the 
State Association after Christmas. 

Multitudes of students are consulting the Pres- 
ident this week as to the studies for next term. 
Classes will all be organized forwOrk on Tuesday, 
January 7th. 

Capt. Shaubel of Fancy Creek sends for anal- 
ysis a bottle of water from a new well, which he 
hopes, or at least suspects, contains minerals bene- 
ficial to health. 

Another invoice of blouses and caps brings smiles 
to the faces of those Cadets who have heretofore 
had to drill in "citizens' clothes." There are now 
uniforms for all. 

Mrs. Kellerman kindly took charge of the 
Professor's class in Botany during his attendance 
upon the annual meeting of the State Horticultur- 
al Society last week. 

Thursday and Friday of next week, the last two 
days of this term, will be given up to the examina- 
ations in all departments. The term closes at 
noon, Friday, December 20th. 

The Department of Music has a new machine 
for making music without noise, called a techni- 
con, and designed to develop the muscles of the 
fingers and skill in their use. 

The Mechanical Department is provided, as 
never before, with an excellent stock of lumber 
that may be perfectly seasoned before use. It is 
piled in best shape, and will always be ready. 

The music for the Union Thanksgiving Services 
at the Presbyterian Church was furnished by a 
chorus choir of fifteen voices, — Mrs. F. L. Irish, 
organist, — under the direction of Prof. Brown. 

Mrs. Winchip presented a paper, "Dress as an 
Indicator of Character," at the last meeting of the 
Domestic Science Club, held at Mrs. Willard's. 
Manhattan papers speak of it in terms of approval. 

Prof. Failyer returned on Wednesday from at- 
tendance upon Court in Montgomery County. The 
Professor's presence produced conviction at least 
in the mind of one of the suspects, for he slipped 
his bail with bonds of $2,000. 

It seems a pity that the railroads of the State 
cannot agree to give to students of the various Col- 
leges the full benefit of holiday rates by extending 
the time of sale of tickets at the educational cen- 
ters to cover the full two weeks of the holiday va- 
cation. 

The body of students and a goodly number of 
visitors were entertained in chapel yesterday after- 
noon by the third division of the Fourth-year Class 
in orations, as follows: Nellie P. Little, "Work;" 
E. T. Martin, "The Scholar in the World;" W. 
H. Sanders, "Stability of Our Government;" 
Emma Secrest, "George Eliott;" R. Snyder, 
"Intellectual Work of the Saracens;" G. E. Sto- 



ker, "Our Debt to the Middle Ages;" W. T. 
Swingle, "Self-Control;" G. J. VanZile, "Pow- 
er of Ideas;" H. N. Whitford, "The Soldier of 
the Revolution;" T. E. Wimer, "Patriotism." 

Miss Lilla B. Harkins, an advanced student in 
the South Dakota Agricultural College, spends her 
winter vacation in studying household economy 
and- sewing* with Mrs. Kedzie and Mrs. Winchip, 
expecting to fit herself for a teacher in similar de- 
partments. 

Secretary Graham, who delivered a lecture, en- 
titled "Men who get Sidetracked," wt the first 
county meeting of the Riley County teachers, at 
Leonardville, on Friday evening of last week, re- 
ports a good attendance, and great interest in the 
proceedings. 

Taking advantage of the horn craze, C. B. Sel- 
by, a First-year student, pays part of his expenses 
by the sale of the horns of our once abundant but 
now practically extinct bison. Properly polished 
and mounted, as Mr. Selby offers them, they make 
a beautiful ornament. 

Mr. Trumbull of Topeka delighted many peo- 
ple at the College on Tuesday with a display of 
fine engravings. Each in turn, however, left the 
display with sad recollections of insufficient means 
to indulge a taste so excellent as might be cultivat- 
ed by Mr. Trumbull's selections. 

The next term will include, besides the regular 
classes in the course, special classes in arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, drawing, and algebra. 
Young men and women over eighteen years of age 
may be received to special classes, if they fail to 
pass the full examination for admission. 

The Kansas Stock-growers' Association, the 
Kansas Dairy Association, and the State Board of 
Agriculture are arranging to hold the annual meet- 
ings during the same week in January next at To- 
peka. These sessions will probably begin on 
January 5th, and close January 8th or 9th. 

Prof. C. G. Lehmer, in charge of the Normal 
Department of McPherson College, spent the 
greater part of a day last week in looking over the 
various departments of the College in company of 
T. E. Wimer, Fourth-year student, who, it may 
properly be mentioned here, is fitting himself for 
work in that institution. 

The College Societies have provided by united 
action a curtain for the chapel stage in the vari- 
ous entertainments of the year. Mrs. Winchip 
will look after the making of the curtain, Professor 
Hood provides the machinery for handling, and 
Prof. Walters will attend to the future adornment 
in keeping with the rest of the chapel. 

Lieut. Morrison has received from the Signal 
Service Office two sets of flags used in field sig- 
nals, and will give the Cadets exercise in that 
part of military training. Notice has also been 
received that two three-inch rifled guns, carriages, 
and accoutrements have been issued from the Ord- 
nance Department, U. S. A., for the use of the 
College. 

The mineralogical collection provided, by State 
appropriation has arrived, and has temporary quar- 
ters in the Qualitative Laboratory pending some 
slight changes in the cabinets. There are about 
600 specimens — the largest and best part of one of 
the thousand-dollar collections of V\£ard and How- 
ell, Rochester, N.Y. Each specimen is neatly 
mounted, numbered, and labelled, the common 
name, scientific name, and locality being given. 
Prominent in the collection are the nine specimens 
of fluorites; numerous specimens of quartz, among 
which are several beautiful polished agates from 
Brazil, and a large specimen of rose quartz from 
Bedford, N.Y. ; polished crocidolites from South 
America ; Alaska garnets, forming almost perfect 
crystals ; a number of beautiful opals, and one di- 
amond. Many of the more common minerals are 
shown in great variety, and the whole makes a 
valuable addition to our mineralogical collection. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study Is industrial training In scv- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special In- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Ironwork, Piinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term In the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, ana for the winter and soring 
4 e-T« at't-t w:?rJ >*tz *.V. ''■■*: v ir. ':•':?: <•'..—;• :..-.! fii.'.). 



W. M. Wright, '87, visited friends at the Col- 
lege this week. 

, Frank P. Graves, student in 1887-88, is publish- 
er of the Bogue Signal. 

. L. H. Dixon, '89, of Pueblo^ Colo., hopes to 
take a poNt-grnduate course in physics and archi- 
tecture. 

W. S. Hoyt, Third-year in 1887, and now a res- 
ident of Colorado Springs, Col., was a pleasant 
caller on Friday last. 

Prof. W. A. Quayle of Baker University, Sec- 
ond-year in 1879-80, lectures this evening at the 
Manhattan M. E. Church. 

D. A. Webster, student this term, who dropped 
out three weeks ago, is employed in the Herald 
office, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 

To J. W. Shartel, '84, belongs the credit of 
"working up" a Farmers' Institute at Sedan, of 
which mention is made elsewhere. 

A private letter states that Geo. Adgate, Sec- 
ond-year in 1888-89, is employed at a Govern- 
ment lighthouse on the coast of Maine. 

Jas. M. Graves, Nortonville, a student here in 
1873-74, replies to our request for old catalogues 
by sending two copies of earlier issues. 

J. D. Nowark, student from Marshall County 
in 1887, writes from his present home in Sedalia, 
Mo., for later information concerning the College. 

Mrs. Issola I. Embry Burtner, of Ottawa, stu- 
dent in 1882-3, is visiting her sister in Manhattan, 
Mrs. Alberta M. Embry Wahl, also a student in 
that year. 

A recent private letter from C. J. Cotey, Secre- 
tary of the State Agricultural College of South 
Dakota, announces a degree of prosperity attained 
by that institution which is highly gratifying, and 
which has not been marred by the recent evolution 
of the Territory into the State. Mrs. Cotey, for- 
merly Miss Dalinda Mason, '81, is a sister of Fore- 
man S. C. Mason of the Horticultural Department. 

Among the former College students in attend- 
ance at the Leonardville meeting of the teachers 
last week, are remembered W. H. Sikes, '79; W. 
J. Burtis, '87 ; R. U. Waldraven and E. M. Pad- 
dleford, '89, among the graduates; and J. S. 
Gould, E. T. Davies, Lizzie Mcllwain, Ivy Har- 
ner, R. C. "Harrier, R. C. Abell, E. J. Abell, Or- 
pha A. Loofbourrow, Katie Hibner, Nora Hibner, 
and E. B. Senn of .those who have not yet com- 
pleted the course. 

D. G. Robertson, '86, reports prosperity for 
himself and wife in Osborne, where Mr. Robertson 
is Clerk of the District Court. He says: "My 
official duties keep us both very busy, and the ofr 
fice pays me very well. I raised 1,162 bushels of 
wheat and about 2,500 bushels of corn on my farm 
this season." Mr. Robertson contributes items of 
interest concerning other old students. He speaks 
of O. G. Palmer, '87, as Principal of the Alton 
Schools, and states that he has the reputation of 
being a successful teacher and a hard worker ; and 
of Mrs. Maria Hopper Getty, student in 1884, as 
rejoicing with her husband in the birth of a son. 

BULLETIN NO. 8 -SMUT IN OATS. 
The Experiment Station this week issues Bulletin 
No. 8, "Preliminary Report on Smut in Oats," 
by Prof. Kellerman and Assistant Swingle. There 
are sixteen pages of text and four full-page plates, 
the latter entitled, "Smut of Oats," "Germination 
of Smut Spores," "Natural Enemies of Smut," 
and "Stinking Smut." The Bulletin treats of the 
name and history of smut, nature of injuries to the 
host plant > botanical and microscopic characters, 
methods of prevention, and natural enemies of 
rust, with a careful record of experiments. A 
page is also devoted to stinking smut, affecting 
wheat. The whole is summarized as follows:— r 

"Oat smut is caused by a minute parasitic plant 
called Uslilago segctum (Bull.) Dittm. 

"The parasite is carried with the seed oats, and 
seed from smutted fields will produce a smutty crop. 

"It is doubtful whether the disease is ever occa- 
sioned by the use of manure which contains smut 
from straw or grain. 

"The disease is more destructive than is usually 
supposed, the counts in the vicinity of Manhattan 
in 1888-9 showing a loss of over ii}4 per cent. 

"The financial loss from this source to the neo- 
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pie o£ the State is perhaps over a million dollars 
annually. 

"In ordinary cases, the disease can be entirely 
prevented by soaking the seed 15 minutes in wa- 
ter heated to 132 F. 

"The other fungicides used, while decreasing 
the amount of smut, at the same time also inter- 
fered with the germination, and reduced the vigor 
of the plants. 

"Seed from clean fields (if the adjoining fields 
were not smutty) will produce a crop of oats free 
from smut. 

"The natural enemies, both vegetable and ani- 
mal, are in this case of little practical importance, 
since the seed can be both easily and effectively 
treated. 

"Stinking smut, to be distinguished from the 
black Smut (but like it preventable), and especi- 
ally injurious to wheat in extensive portions of the 
State the present year, is also due to a minute veg- 
etable parasite belonging to the group of Fungi. ' ' 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood; Vice President, J. T.Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
Directors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Ionian Society.— President, Fannie Waugh; Vice-President, Mamie 
Houghton; Recording Secretary, Effie Gilstrap; Corresponding 
Secretary, Susie Hall; Treasurer, Julia Pearce; Marshal, Doris 
Kinney; Critic, Alice Vail ; Board of Directors — Anna McConnell, 
Maude Whitney,, Myrtle Harrington. Meets Friday afternoon at 
three o'clock. . 

Webster Society.— President, E. T. Martin ; Vice-President, G. E. 
Stoker; Recording Secretary, P. C. Milner; CorrespondingSecretary, 
H. Darnell; Treasurer, C. A. Campbell; Marshal, W. T. Tucker; 
Critic, J. Davis ; Board of Directors — G. E. Stoker, H. Darnell, C. A. 
Campbell. W. S. Arbuthnot, S.N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday even- 
ing at eight o'clock. 

Hamilton Society. — President, G. Van Zile; Vice-President, A. F. 
Cranston; Secretary, R. J. Brock; CorrespondingSecretary, C. Co- 
burn; Treasurer, A. K. Midgley; Critic, Ben. Skinner; Marshal, W. 
S. Pope. Directors — Messrs. Cranston, Waugh, Campbell, Balder- 
■ton, and Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society. — President, Emma Secrest; Vice-President, 
E. P. Smith ; Recording Secretary, B. H. Pound ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, G. L. Clothier; Treasurer, Jennie Greene; Marshal, Nellie 
McDonald; Critic, W. W. Hutto; Director, V. O. Armour. Meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Tottng Men's Christian Association. — President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap ; 
CorrespondingSecretary, R. W. Newman; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Tottng Women's Christian Association. — President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; Recording Secretary, Callie Con - 
well; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in SocietyHall.. 



Hamilton Hall, December 7th. 
The attendance at Society last meeting was large. The exercises 
were opened with prayer by G. L, Melton. Messrs. I. C. Jones and 
O. H. Hermley were initated members of the Society. G. Toothaker 
gave a declamation, having for his subject, "The Encampment at 
Lexington." For Judges in the debate Messrs. Pierce, Rice, and 
Rhodes were appointed. The question, "Is the influence of the Unit- 
ed States favorable to morality?" was opened bv C. H. Manly. This 
gentleman gave statistics in regard to the crimes committed some 
years ago and those committed during recent times. Taking these 
figures and comparing them, it might be seen that crime was rapidly 
diminishing. J. A. Rokes continued the discussion on the nega- 
tive. The immigration of foreigners to this couniry was cited as an 
example of immorality. R.J. Brock was the next speaker on the 
affirmative. He spoke of the influence of the public schools and the 
many churches that have lately been established on the laboring 
classes of the present. H. B. Gilstrap gave illustrations of the im- 
morality of the present. One of these was the concentration of 
wealth by a few influential men. In closing the debate on the affirm- 
ative, Mr. Manly stated that a country could not improve in all other 
ways and not improve in morality. After a closing speech by J. A. 
Rokes, the Judges rendered a decision in favor of the affirmative. F. 
A. Campbell delivered a declamation about "Calling the Family." 
Part of this selection was original with Mr. Campbell. C. M. Ginler's 
declamation was good, considering that it was the gentleman's first 
attempt. W. A. Anderson, with the help of F. A. Waugh and U. G 
Balderston, played a soul -inspiring Lelie's waltz written in the key of 
G. L. S. Strickler read an essay in regard to the society privileges 
and duties. G. W. Wildin had for the subject of his select reading 
"The Talk of the Jay Bird." Samuel Van Blarcom delivered a very 
good oration about Sectarianism in Schools. G. T. Morrison dis- 
cussed the character of John Brown, the great slavery reformer. 
There was considerable discussion in regard to the man. U. G. Bal- 
derston discussed the organization, work, and dishandment of the 
famous Ku-Klux Gang. After another selection by the music com- 
mittee, the Society adjourned. C. E. C. 

Society Hall, December 6th 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Secrest. 
The first on the programme was th». song, "Jesus Lover of My Soul," 
by E. H. Bailey, which was rendered by W W. Hutto and Tempie 
McKee in excellent style. Miss McKee has a beautiful soprano voice 
which showes the effect of culture. Devotion was lead by V. Armour. 
Roll-call. May Brooks then entertained the audience with a select 
reading, entitled "Stewart the Painter." W. W. Conner recited an 
interesting selection, entitled "The Music School." The gentleman 
has ability as a declaimer, and no doubt will be a useful member. De- 
bate, question, "Resolved, That a man will do more through love than 
fear." Messrs. Thackrey and Walkerargued the affirmative. Messrs. 
Armour and Gamble defended the negative. The argument on both 
sides of the question was very good. The Judges, Misses Newell, 
Hoop, and Hopkins, decided two to one in favor of the affirmative. 
Martha Cottrell presented a creditable Gleaner, with the motto, "Be 
prompt and faithful in everything." Recess. The music committee, 
Mr. Hutto, with the assistance of Mr. Smith and Misses Hoop and 
McDonald, then rendered an interesting song, entitled "Don't Mind 
\Y hat They Say." Miscellaneous business. ' Assignment of duties. 
Report of Critic. Reading of the minutes. Singing by the congrega- 
tion. Adjournment. > . G. L. C. 

, Society Hall, December 7th. 

The Webster Society was called to order and prayer w:is offered 
by S. I. Wilkin. Mr. Mudge was elected and initiated. Discussion 
o! the question, that the resources of the Northern Slates are greater 
than those of the Southern The affirmative was argued by W. S. 
Arbuthnot and F. J. VanHenthem; the negative, by B. H. Pugh and 
E. M. Curtis. The decision was gained by the affirmative. Decla- 
mations by A. M. Wilkes, L. S. I lamer, A. E. Campbell, and W. L. 
Morse. Music committee, Mr. Kirby, was assisted hy the quartette, 
Messrs. Wimer, Selby, Gist, and Pugh. Reading by E. W. Curtis. 
Webster Ili-porler by VV. T. Swingle. Discussions by G W. Crouch 
about coffee, S. C. Ilarner, earthquakes, and E. R. Rurtis, what one 
might see on a visit to San Francisco. H. D. 

Society Hall, December 6th. 
The Innians were called to order by President Waugh. Singing 
and devotion was followed by roll-call. Mary Rhodes was initiated. 

'['1... .._............„.. ...,..., ...I ...:#U M...1. ., -~1~ U-. A »._*-, 11 



The programme opened with music, a solo, by Anna McConnell. 
Miss Pender then read an essay on the "Use of Mahogany." The 
Society listened to a very interesting Oracle, edited and read by Kate 



Pierce. The next was music, an instrumental solo.bv II at tie McCon- 
nell. Discussions >vcre opened by Miss Kii ney and Pierce, followed 
.by other members. The programme closed with music, a solo, by 
Anna McConnell. The name of Bessie Morrison was proposed for 
membership. Report of Critic.' Roll-call with quotations, and ad- 
journment. S. E. H. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PKOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 



Kansas State Grange, Topeka, December ijth. 

Southern Kansas Farmers' Convention, Wichita, December 17th, 

18th, and 10th. 
State Teachers' Association, Topeka, December 25-27111. 
Farmers' Institute, Sedan, January and and 3rd. 
Atchison Teachers, Atchison, January and and 3rd. 
Kansas Butter and Cheese Manufacturers, Junction City, January Sih. 
Kansas Swine-Breeders' Association, Topeka, January oth. 

Leavenworth has a Whittier Club. 

In Rawlins County there are now fourteen teach- 
ers holding first-grade certificates, thirty holding 
second grade ; thirty-four, third ; and three tempo- 
rary certificates. 

The Russell County Teachers held a very inter- 
esting meeting at Bunker Hill, Oct. 19th. The to- 
tal enrollment reached was twenty-five. Of these, 
six were visitors. 

T. D. Thatcher, Prof. Larimer, and Prof. Ban- 
ta have consented to act as judges on thought and 
composition in the State oratorical contest, to be 
held at Lawrence this winter. 

The McPherson College Educator publishes 
Prof. C. A. Swenson's lecture on higher education, 
read before the Central Kansas Teachers' Asso- 
ciation at McPherson, November 29th. 

A charter has been filed for the Ellsworth Soldiers' 
Home, to be located at this'place. Mother Bycker- 
dyke pledges $20,000, and confidently expresses 
her ability to more than double this amount by 
spring. — Ellsworth Democrat. 

It is reported that Smith Center intends to build 
and deed to the county a county high school build- 
ing, free of debt, in consideration that the county 
accept it and maintain in it a county high school. 
Other towns are considering similar plans, and it 
is to be hoped that many of them will succeed. 

The average school term of the United States 
for 1888 was over six months. The average school 
term of Russell County for 1888 was five months 
and two weeks. It is a fact worthy of note that 
the school term of this county is on a steady increase, 
having gained some three weeks in the last two 
years. -Russell School Signal. 

The distribution of the annual report for 1889 of 
the National Educational Association is nearly 
completed. The volume is as handsome as its 
predecessors, and reflects credit upon the Asso- 
sociation and its untiring and efficient Secretary, 
now the President, Prof. James H. Canfield of the 
Kansas State University. Every teacher should 
have a copy. 

The report just issued of the National Educa- 
tional Association states the membership of that 
organization as follows: Perpetual directorships, 
2; life directors, 15; perpetual members, 26; 
life memberships, 170; annual members for 1889, 
1,982. Total, 2.194. Of these, Kansas has 3 
life directors, 23 life memberships, 6 perpetual 
memberships, and 94 annual members for 1889, or 
a total of 93, equal to 4.3 percent of the whole. 

The pupils of the public schools of Kansas 
City, about 600 of them, have inaugurated a strike 
for a longer Christmas and New Year's holiday 
than that which the Board of Education proposes to 
give them. The Board intended to give the chil- 
dren all of Christmas Week and New Year's Day. 
This would cut New Year's week into two school 
periods. The children declare that they do not 
intend to go to school on the Monday and Tues- 
day preceding New Year's Day. 

We are in leceipt of the programme for 1889- 
90 of the Mitchell County Teachers' Association. 
It arranges for seven different meetings to be held 
in the high school building at Beloit on the third 
Saturday of each month from 1 130 to 4:00 p. m. 
The plan of providing programmes for all the win- 
ter meetings in one arrangement and before the 
beginning of the season has many advantages, and 
is being followed by many counties. It gives 
everyone a chance to do something and provides 
enough time to permit thorough preparation. The 
officers of the Association are James M. Cox, Presi- 
dent; E. E. Brewer, Vice-President; Clara S. 
Brown, Secretary and Treasuier. 

The Board of Directors of the Tonganoxie school 
have admitted the two colored children of the 
James family to the white schools in accordance 
with the decision of Judge Crozier, but will admit 
no others until it is so decided by the Court. 
The Board claims that the order of the Court appli- 
ed only to two children. Many of the colored 



people contributed money in taking the case to the 
court, believing if an opinion favorable to the 
James children was rendered it would apply to all. 
It is reported that the white children, though they 
were admonished by their parents and the teachers 
to treat the colored children well, are making it as 
disagreeable as possible for them. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents of the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and' principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

'The labor of the students in the industrial departments is principal - 
ly a part ot their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours of labor — upon work for the pro- 
fit of the. College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, from eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work of the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part of their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of Instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... •- 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to v 1 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 

oorns for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



R 



ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



w, 



P. HOLMAN, — Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRV HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College textbooks, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. ;$ao Poyntz Avenue. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 30a Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley 4- Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A gereral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bill*, 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of Housekeeping Goods, School Books Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothinjg, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliveredin all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings. Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot, 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, Mich as becomes men and women anywhere, 
Is expected of all. livery student is encouraged in the formation ot 
sound character, by both precept and example, ami expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes arc m sc-- ion every week day except Saturdays, ami no 
student may be nbienl without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by tin- Faculty. A full ami permanent re 
cord oi attendance, scholarship, ami deportment sho vs to each stu- 
denl his standing in the College. 

Chapel exeri ises occupy fifteen minutes before themeetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from Ihem is noted in the 

grades. 

Every Fridi f, al 1 130 p. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from ome 1 lember of the Faculty, or lor the rhetorical ex- 
,,. ks of t third and lourth year classes. Once a week all the 

. lasses ;. in tl 1 B rooms, lor exeri isc in elocution and cor- 

reel 1 pi 1 

1 nir prosperous literarv societies, two of them of manv 

years' Btandintt. AH men weekly, in rooms set apart for their 
'I ],,. /(/, open to both ind the Ionian, for ladies, meet 

Friday nlternmin ' '' and 'he Hamilton admit to member- 

ship gentlemen only, and meet on Satnrday evening. 

II,,. :,, ,,. ,,,;,, ,. ; ub.compo e.i ol members ol the Paculty and stu 
,1, n , Si ,,,, I-, m the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
ot 1 o h month. 

Even ening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 

lege societj room, led by a member ol the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 

churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and V. W. C. A. hold weekly 
1111 eting* at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ingot Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting rind place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



CORN AS FUEL. 



ON a recent trip to the southern part of the State 
the writer was greatly impressed with the ex- 
tent of the corn crop and with the low price that 
prevails. On many farms, large ricks of husked 
corn could be seen without other protection than 
that given by the bare ground and the open sky. 
The principal objects in thus temporarily disposing 
of the grain seem to be to give opportunity to 
gather the crop during the fine weather, and to 
hold the corn for a rise in price that it is hoped 
will soon come. An inquiry at a point where 
these ricks of corn are especially abundant, elicit- 
ed the interesting fact that corn brings, at the 
railroad station, twelve to thirteen cents per bush- 
el. At the same place, coal is selling at four dol- 
lars per ton. It is common to hear harsh criticism 
upon the wasteful way of keeping corn, and upon 
using corn for fuel. But a very little calculation 
will show that neither practice can bring loss this 
year. When corn must be hauled six to eight 
miles to market, and coal hauled back for fuel, it 
may well be questioned if it would not be more 
economical to burn the corn instead. At thirteen 
cents per bushel of ear corn, a ton will bring three 
dollars and seventy cents. While I can not give 
the relative fuel value of corn with any degree of 
exactness, it may be safely said that a ton of coal 
at four dollars is a somewhat cheaper fuel than 
corn at $3.70. But when it is remembered that a 
ton of corn is to be hauled to town, and for it less 
than a ton of coal hauled back, it will be apparent 
that the corn is much the cheaper of the two on a 
farm a few miles out. This test of actual value 
and of cost should determine the course to pursue. 
Any sentimentality as to its being wrong to burn 
that which may answer as -i'eod, and thus relieve 
want, will be, and should be, thrown away upon 
those who come face to face with the real facts in 
the case. If one can raise his fuel on his farm 
more cheaply than he can buy it, it is but common 
sense to do so. If corn or any other food material 
be this cheaper substitute for commercial fuel, the 
case is not altered. — Prof. Failyer. 



SETTING THE TABLE. 

ONE of the first things a young girl is allowed 
to do in the way of helping about the house 
is to set the table. If she be taught to properly 
se t it, — to put things in their places, and to think 
about the reason why they are so placed, — even 
the evcry-day task will not only be pleasant, but 
will be profitable in many ways. Too many 
house-keepers forget that there is a right way, even 
in so simple a thing as setting the table that the 
dishes may be in proper places, and that every ar- 
ticle on the table has some placewhere it belongs. 
For many of these articles custom has decreed a 
certain place, bul many again have their places de- 
cided by each house-keeper. There is always 
some reason £01 the edict of custom, or for the 
decision of the house-keeper. I dually this reason 
has grown from some real or fancied need. It 
may possibh -row oul of an artistic sense, finding 
that a certain dish always looks better in a certain 
place; but, wherever the dish belongs, it should 
always till thai place unless there be a very good 
reason for moving it. Especially should this be 
insisted upon if a young person set the table, 'i he 
methodical placing of the glass always at the right 
and the salt always al the left of the napkin, or 
the careful laying of knife, fork, and spoon 
straight with the table, is a training in habits of 
exactness: and the seeing that the folds in the ta 
ble-cloth are not awry is always a lesson in neat- 
ness. 

However, there is, as soon as a young person 



really learns how to set the table in one way for 
certain purposes, an opportunity to exercise taste 
and judgment in re-arranging the dishes — not 
simply to move one or two things, but to so place 
the whole or such parts as will alter the whole ap- 
pearance of the table without marring either its 
symmetry or the usefulness of the place for each 
dish. 

When it is said the bread plate should always 
be in a certain place, this does not mean it should 
be exactly so far from the center or from one side 
of the table ; but that it should be so near to 
the mother, wherever she sits, that she may easily 
help her family. When it is said the salad must 
fill one place, this means that the person who serves 
the salad should determine its position. 

While every house-keeper has her own plan 
about the setting of her own table, and while that 
plan should be scrupulously carried out so long as 
a very young person or a thoughtless person does 
the work, still there is much room for the thought- 
ful mother or the artistic daughter to vary the 
meals in quite a degree by the differences in set- 
ting forth the food. A roast turkey may be most 
appetizing as a center-piece for a dinner table; but, 
standing at one side, with the vegetables any- 
where, but nowhere in particular, and everything 
else wherever it happens, even a roast turkey may 
be made undignified, and the table be simply a 
place to eat, when a few touches would make it 
artistic and enjoyable. 

The gratification of hunger is not the only in- 
centive to meet about the family board three times 
each day ; and proper arrangement of the dishes, 
of the food, for eye as well as taste, will pay in 
many ways. Nowhere does careful home-train- 
ing show more than in table manners. Cultivation 
of dainty habits makes purer minds. The setting 
of the table will have an influence on the people 
who eat about the board ; and even the person who 
puts on the dishes and food may help mould the 
characters of the household ; for all life is made 
up of little things. — Mrs. Kedzie. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex. 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term fer office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a wee', — are from $10 to a 

term, aocording to its length; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the Instructor in charge with thu first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of texl boohs at the book stores is, for the first year, abi 'it 

$4 a term ; for the second year, $3.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term; ami for the fourth year, $5,508 term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course arc as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $3.35! rules, in 
carpentry »5 cents, priming 15 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by thi 1 11 ge. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$4 per week. Some students board them ' cost; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent oi from $1 to $,1.50 a 
nonth. Washing cos's from 50c. to .-ja n dozen piei 

( irdlnary expenditun s, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
■ange from $1 >o to $300 a year. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 
c:losei v adjusted lo the course ni study is industrial training In sev 
■ if the arts, to whii h eai h student is required to devote at least 
■me l.oi.r :i day. Among the lines ol training each student may select, 
with the approval ot the Faculty, except In terms when special in- 
trials are required. Young men may have farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet- making, Iron work, Piinting, 
t>r Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
(arm, gardens, and orchards. Yourg women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
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IS FRUIT-RAISING PROFITABLE? 

This question is frequently asked, but not easily 
answered. Many jump to the conclusion, from 
perhaps a single fact, that fruit-growing must be 
very profitable, and so go into it themselves, or 
advise others to do so. There are many things to 
be considered in answering the question as to fruit- 
growing. In some localities, it may be fairly re- 
munerative, while in others not worthy of atten- 
tion. It takes a long time to bring a pear or apple 
orchard into good bearing condition, even if all 
the conditions arc favorable. We have found, al- 
ter a long experience, that pear-growing, with av- 
erage success in raising fruit, is not better than 
loaning money at six per cent interest. Apple- 
growing is no better, if as good. We speak of 
average results. Of course there are exceptional 
cases wheie growing such fruits shows larger prof- 
its. The raising of peaches and plums in the 
Eastern States has not been profitable of late years, 
while in some of the Middle and other States it 
may have been so. 

The small fruits show better results as a rule. 
There are those who make the growing of small 
fruits a profitable business, and there are good 
reasons why they may. We are constrained to 
admit that fruit-growing on the average is more 
profitable than general farming, but in this as in 
every other branch of business it must be conduct- 
ed systematically. The time has gone by when 
poor or indifferent fruit can be sent to market in a 
hap-hazard way, and pay even the cost of pro- 
duction. The question with which we started can 
be answered yes by many, and no by many, and 
will continue to be so answered as long as time 
lasts. Some men cannot make fruit-growing or 
any thing else profitable, while exactly the oppo- 
site is true with others. — The Congregationalist. 

ANOTIIKR VIEW. 

"A good fruit tree is worth fifty dollars," we 
heard an old farmer say recently. If this is true, 
an orchard of one acre containing fifty trees should 
increase the value of the farm upon which it is sit- 
uated by the pleasant sum of $2,500 — less, of course, 
the original value of that individual acre. While 
it might be difficult to find a purchaser who would 
accept this, valuation, my own experience inclines 
me to the belief that the farmer's assertion was not 
far from right. A money yield of three dollars 
per annum from each tree would give six per cent 
upon this capitalized value. It is a poor tree that 
will not average this, even allowing for off years, 
and off years are not so frequent as to alternate 
regularly with the bearing ones. A healthy tree, 
properly cared for, will give a crop two years out 
of three that will pay for harvesting. Occasional- 
ly a tree will give a crop that will pay the interest 
for many years in one. 

An Early Richmond cherry tree paid me last 
year eight dollars, besides the fruit used at home, 
which was sullkient to pay entire cost of gather- 
ing. Erom a sweet cherry tree this year I sold 
three and one-half bushels at two dollars per 
bushel. 

Two Chickasaw plum trees, growing so close 
together that their branches intertwine as if they 
were one tree, the two covering a space of about 
500 square feet, frequently pay ten dollars in a 
season, which would be at the rate of over $800 
per acre. A pear tree near by yields ten bushels 
in a good season, and one dollar per bushel is not 
an unusual price. Three early apple trees this 
season gave over fifty bushels, which sold at from 
So cents to $1.20 per bushel. The trees were so 
very full that I had to commence picking while 
yet very green, to save the limbs from breaking. 
Yet the same trees last year gave a crop that paid 
more than six per cent upon a value of fifty dol- 
lars each. — American Agriculturist. 



POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

The Postmaster General, in his annual report, 
favors postal savings banks. He suggests their es- 
tablishment at 10.000 of the fourth-class offices in 
towns where such facilities are most needed, leav- 
ing the extension of this privilege to be determined 
after a trial of two years. He suggests three plans : 
First, to accept of limited deposits, upon which in- 
terest at the rate of not more than 2 per cent be 
paid ; second, if objection be made to the Govern- 
ment obligating itself to pay interest, accept depos- 
its with an agreement to invest and distribute their 
earnings less l A\ of 1 per cent for the cost of ser- 
vice ; third, if it is deemed inadvisable to under- 
take any such obligation, offer the postoffices as 
depositories without interest, affording the people 



convenience and safety. In each case the Secretary 
of the Treasury would loan the money, equitably 
distributing it to the banks in the State where the 
deposits originated to it keep in circulation, requir- 
ing United States bonds as security, and interest, 
if the Government pays interest, but not othewise. 
— St. Louis Grocer. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Farmers are reporting the com crop yield larger 
than it has been estimated. 

The irrigating ditch in Hamilton County was 
tested last week, and the fanners and citizens of 
Syracuse weie delighted to see water flowing bank 
full. 

There is actually a famine in Kansas, but not 
the kind that makes people weep. The railroads 
find that they can not furnish transportation for the 
immense crops raised this year, being short of cars. 
It is a car famine. 

One day recently the demand upon the Santa 
Fe railroad for grain cars to move the corn and 
wheat crop on their line was over 1,000 cars in ex- 
cess of the company's ability to fill, notwithstanding 
the company had transformed every spare stock 
car into a grain car. 

It is stated on very good authority that the San- 
ta Fe has ordered 900 freight cars from the Mer- 
chant's Dispatch line, to be used in transporting a 
large amount of wheat and corn for eastern grain 
merchants from points in Kansas on the Santa Fe 
line. The grain is for export, and will be sent over 
the Santa Fe to Chicago, and over the Lehigh Val- 
ley line to the coast. 

Kansas wheat is establishing a great reputation 
for itself. An exchange that evidently knows 
what it is talking about says that the wheat makes 
a granular flour, and the bread made from the flour 
is a creamy white color, retaining its moisture long- 
er than bread made from the soft wheat. In many 
parts of the East and England, the demand for 
this particular kind of flour has greatly increased 
the demand for Kansas wheat. 

So heavy is the shipment of corn and wheat 
from the State at the present time that the rail- 
roads are simply unable to handle it. They have 
brought every car into service, and where it is pos- 
sible to do so have borrowed or leased cars from 
eastern lines. There has never been such a 
heavy freight traffic in the history of Kansas. 
Many farmers say they have been obliged to pile 
up their corn along the railroad track and wait 
days for cars. 

THE WORLD'S STEAM MACHINERY. 

According to a recent publication of the Statis- 
tical Bureau at Berlin, four-fifths of the steam ma- 
chinery in the world has been constructed within 
the last twenty-five years. France has 49,500 boil- 
ers, 7,000 locomotives, and 1,700 ship boilers; 
Austro- Hungary, 12,000 boilers and 2.400 loco- 
motives. In the United States, the steam machin- 
ery, exclusive of locomotives, has 7,500,000 hor: e 
power; in England, 7,000,000; in Austro-Hunga- 
ry, 1,500,000. There are some 105,000 locomo- 
tives, with 3,000,000 horse power, in the world. 
All the steam machinery in the world possesses 46,- 
000,000 horse power. The one-horse power of a 
machine operated by steam is equivalent to the 
combined strength of three ordinary horses, and 
the strength of an ordinary horse is equivalent to 
the combined strength of seven men. From all 
this the statistical bureau at Berlin draws the con- 
clusion that the steam machinery of the world does 
the work of 1,000,000.000 men, or twice the work- 
ing population of the globe. — Easter's Implement 
World. 

EXPORTS OF APPLES. 
The exports of apples from all American ports 
for the week ending Nov. 23rd, as reported by A. 
C. Lombard's Sons, were 48,2 11 barrels, includ- 
ing 8,933 barrels from Boston, r 2,277 barrels from 
New York, 27,001 barrels from Montreal. For 
the season, the total exports have been 371,608 
barrels, including 81,081 barrels from Boston, 90- 
244 barrels from New York, 162,526 barrels from 
Montreal, 25,733 barrels from Halifax, 12,000 
barrels from Annapolis. For the same time last 
year, the total exports were 784,500 barrels, in- 
cluding 196, or 1 barrels from Boston, 242, 319 bar- 
rels from New York, 291,692 barrels from Mon- 
treal, 54,484 barrels from Halifax. Boston's 
week's shipments were 8,482 barrels to Liverpool, 
and 45 r barrels to London. — Exchange. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



December 19th. 
Before half past seven o'clock the College Chapel was filled to over- 
flowing by an anticipative audience called together to witness the 
eighth annual exhibition of the Alpha Beta Literary Societv. At fif- 
teen minutes before eight, President Secrest, accompanied by Presi 
dent Kairchild, made her appearance upon the rostrum, andthev were 
greeted with prolonged applause. The audience was quieted by the 
beautiful strains of an "Overture to Martha," played by Miss Maude 
Parker, after which President Kairchild led in invocation. Miss Se- 
crest gave a short but beautiful welcome address, in which she, as 
President, extended the kindest welcome ot the Society to our guests. 
The next on the programme was a chorus, entitled "Storm King," by 
twenty four voices. Miss May Harm an then favored the audience 
with a declamation, entitled "The U itch of Wen ham," in which she 
portrayed the horrors of the Salem witchcraft, and showed how a 
lover rescued his betrothed from the fiendish laws in force in those 
days. Miss llannan held the attention of the audience during the 
entire recitation, and was heartily applauded at the 1 lose. The"Duck 
Song" by Messrs. Hutto, Parker, Clothier, Westgate, and Smith, was 
encored. The chorus, which was an almost exact imitation of the 
music of these bilds, was suddenly brought to a close by the discharge 
of a gun, which caused the birds to scatter, and leave the stage. De- 
bate, question, "Ri 'Solved, That Idealism is to be preferred to Real* 
ism in Fiction " Miss Delpba Hoop argued the affirmative bj show- 
ing us that paintings arouse in us i.oble feelii gs only when they fol- 
low the ideal. She proved that the pleasure and profit which we 
experience ill leading Dickens's beautiful idealistic pictures of life is 
due to the tact thai those pictures are not real. She closed by giving 
a thrilling figure of speech in which the smiles of the rays of the sun 
were compared lo the smiles of beautiful heavenly beings. Mr. W. W. 
Hutto argued the negative. He showed how idealism is a relic of 
barbarism. The okl Gicek myths were beautiful creations of the 
mind, and as such we must always admire them ; but, when we com- 
pare the civilization of that idealistic period with that of this practi- 
cal age, we must admit that their beauty was their only good quality. 
He showed us that idealistic literature only has merit when it ap- 
proaches the real Truth is a better foundation for fiction than any 
thing of the imagination. He proved that Dickens took a man in 
real life, and from his character wrote the loveliest story found in that 
great author's works. The next on the programme was a lovely piece 
of instrumental music, entitled "Tarentelle," by Miss Ella Hopkins. 
Miss Marie B. Senn presented an oration on "A Question of National 
importance," which was rendered with all the vigor and beauty due 
the subject. She showed that a policy vhich was the best that our 
nation could produce in its infancy is now the worst policy. She 
pictured the state of affairs existing between capital and labor today. 
She showed what a heinous crime monopoly is when it causes the death 
. of thousands of children annually in tenenunt houses, simply for the 
want of fresh air. Perhaps, had we more such speakers to force this 
growing evil upon the minds of the people, the question might he 
settled before revolution rends our beloved country. Miss Bertha 
Kimball then presented a Gleaner which is worthy to be immortal- 
ized. Her editorials were unique, and n t a word did they contain hut 
was crowded with meaning. One of the best pieces was a criticism 
on "Looking Backward." This piece showed that the author is 
familiar with political economy. \\ e weie also treated to several re- 
cipes for cooking that were interesting to those knowing the facts in 
the case. Miss Kimball did credit to the Society as its editor, and 111 
rendering these selections she could not have been excelled by any 
one in the College. The last exercise of the evening was the "Gyp- 
sies' Festival." This was played by about forty members of the Soci- 
ety. The parts of the S^ueen by Miss Tempie McK.ee, the Fortune 
Teller by Miss Julia Green, and the Yankee Peddler by Mr. Hutto, 
deserve especially to be commended. The actors all, with few ex- 
ceptions, did extremely well. President Secrest then bid the audience 
good night, and the crowd dispersed to their homes. (J. L. C. 

Hamilton Hall, December 14th. 
The exercises of the Hamilton Society opened with prayer by M. 
G. Kiddell. After roll-call, C. P. Hartley rendered a very good decla- 
mation, the thought of which was, that the poor boy has as good a 
chance as the rich man's boy. Such men as Franklin, Garfield, and 
Grant were taken as illustrations of the statement. R A. Guilliford 
in his essay, gave a description of a fishing party of which he was a 
member. Many of the mishaps of the party were related. F". W. 
Avers' select reading was a description of a tour made to the city of 
London, the gentleman traveling making an expenditure of only 
$200. Messrs. A. A. Gist, C. D. Adams, and F K.Smith were ieques- 
ted to act as Judges in the discussion of the question, Would a further 
extension of territory be advantageous to the United States? in open- 
ing the question, H. E. Moore requested attention to be turned 
to the value of the territory already acquired. The cost of the Louis- 
iana purchase would not now buy a block in one ot the largest cities in 
this purchase. The cotton now raised in one part of this purchase 
would soon pay for the whole amount of the land. Illustrations of 
other acquisitions were cited. John II. Kiddell further argued the 
question. He spoke more particularly of the social condition of the 
adjoining countries, as Canada and Mexico. The whites of Mexico 
form only 20 per cent of the whole population. J. T. Coleman gave 
some in ore points on the affirmative. S C. McAdams further discuss- 
ed the negative. The Judges rendered a decision two to one in fa- 
vor of the negative. F. II. Smith read "The Story ot a Bedstead;" 
giving a description of a double back-action, reversible bedstead. 
A. E. Martin presented the Hamilton Recorder. The paper was large 
and contained many good pieces, which shows good work on the part 
of the editor. K. Snyder in his discussion brought out gome interest- 
ing points in regard to the lifcof animals and plants, B. Skinner pre- 
sented some of the important happenings of the week for discussion. 
In behalf of the music committee, E. M. Paddleford sang a most ap- 
propriate song. Thomas Lyon wished to join his fortune with the 
Hamiltnns, and so had his name proposed for membership. E. M. 
Paddleford, a graduate and honorary member of the Society, made a 
pleasing speech. J. H, Criswell, another graduate and member, also 
addressed the Society in a pleasing manner. Assignment of duties. 
Adjournment, C. E. C. 

Society HaLl, December 14th. 

The Webster Society was called to order by President Martin, and 
the programme of the evening proceeded as follows : The debate was 
on the question, "Resolved, That civil service reform is a success." 
Messrs. C. A. Kimball and G. E. Stoker argued the affirmative, and 
II. Darnell and J. A. Davis, the negative. The decision was given in 
favor of the negative. Declamations were given by C. E. Davis, A. 
R, Gilbert, and C. J. Dobbs, each of which deserves comment. Essays 
were read by J. W. I jams and Charles Beach. C. B. Selby, committee 
on music, gave a cornet solo. The Reporter was read by E, C. Pfuetze. 
We insert the following from an article descriptive of farm life: 
"Many of the great and good who have won for themselves imperish- 
able names spent their early life on the farm. It does not follow that 
to the city youth there awaits no career of fame, but there are influences 
brought to bear on the youth in the country which are certainly little 
felt by his city cousin. His first days :ue spent far away from the 
many temptations which surround so many of our youth today. He 
rises with the sun, and wanders out through the fragrant fields, across 
grauy meadows, down sunny hillsides, into the shady forest where he 
spends many happy hours by the sparkling spring or rippling brook. 
Who can describe bis thoughts or tell how great is the silent influence 

hich these have on his mind?" Discussions were given by J. Stingley, 



J. B. Paddock, W. P. Tucker, and II. V. Kudy 
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Society Hall, December 13th. 
The Alpha Beta Socity was called to order by President Secrest. 
The first on the programme was a solo, entitled "The Bridge" which 
was beautifully rendered by Julia Green. Martha Cottrell led in de- 
votion. Roll-call. Miss Crooks presented an interesting essay about 
'Our Duty as Industrious Beings." Debate, question, " Resolved, 
That circumstances have more to do with a man's life than his own ef- 
forts." Messrs. Westgate and Orr ably presented the affirmative by 
bringing up many illustrations from practical life to prove their state- 
ments. Messrs. Mcllvainc and Odle argued the negative with much 
earnestness and ability. The Judges, Messrs. Gamble and Smith an I 
Miss Kimball, decided unanimously in favor ot the affirmative. The 
Gleauerviaa then presented by Grace Clark ; motto, "He that walkel'.i 

as ably edited and creditably render- 
e, with the assistance of E. P. Smith, 
favored the audience with an interest- 
ing song entitled "The Old Man Dreams." Miscellaneous business. 
Assignment of duties. Report of Critic. Reading of the minutes. 

Society Hall, December 13th. 
The Ionians were called to order by President Waugh. Singing 
and devotion followed. The programme opened with a solo by Miss 
Houghton. The Society then listened 'to a declamation by Jennie 
Selby. The Oracle was presented by Lottie Short. The question for 
debate, "Resolved, That at the Death of Queen Victoria, England 
will become a Republic," was argued on the affirmative by Myrtle 
Harrington, and on the negative by Effie Gilstrap. The affirmative 
was further argued by Alice Vail, and the negative by Julia Pearce. 
The Judges, Misses Turner, Hall, and Shaffer, decided unanimously 
in favor of the negative. The programme was closed with a solo by 
Anna McConnell, Hattie McConnell at the organ. Report of Critic. 



uprightly walketh surely." It was ably edited and creditably render- 
ed. Mary Senn, music committee, with the assistance of E. P. Sm 
W. W. Hutto, and Ella Hopkins, favored the audience with an inter 
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CALENDAR. 

iSSo-go. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
\\ inter Term— January 7th to March 2Sth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 
1890-91. 
Kail Term — September nth to December 19th, 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without bum^ first offered to the State School Kund Commission- 
ers and llic State Agricultural College. Address Jrto, E. liessin, 
Loan Commissioaer, Manhattan, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

The Society reports will be found on page 66. 

The Industrial i st will not he issued next week. 

The two three-inch rifled guns, of which mention 
was made last week, arrived Wednesday. 

Mrs. John R. Shelton of Lincoln, Neb., is visit- 
ing with the family of her brother, Prof. Shelton. 

Mrs. S. A. BeVier of Topeka visited the Col- 
lege this week in the company of her sister, Miss 
Harking. 

A large sack of books from the Department of 
the Interior was received by the Library on Mon- 
day morning last. 

Mrs. Graham has been suffering from an aggra- 
vated rttack of tonsilitis for a week past, and is 
yet under the doctor's care. 

Prof. Popenoe represents the College this week 
at the meeting of the Southern Kansas Farmers' 
Alliance, held at Wichita, December 17th, iSth, 
and 19th. 

There has been added to the College herd this 
week a pair — male and female — of high-bred Po- 
land China pigs from the well-known herd of M. 
F. Tatman, Rossville, Kan. 

The Presbyterian Singing Class gave a musical 
entertainment last night under the direction of Prof. 
Brown, in which the College Orchestra ajid many 
other students took part. 

The copy for Bulletin No. 9, detailing the pig- 
feeding experiments, will be in the hands of the 
printer early next week. The Bulletin will be 
profusely illustrated with fine photo-engravings. 

Miss Henshall, daughter of our Regent, accom- 
panied her father on his quirterly visit to the Col- 
lege, and found much to interest her in the various 
departments, which she visited during class hours. 

Genuine October weather to the 21st of Decem- 
ber warns Prof. Blake that he must "hump" him- 
self during the remainder of the year if he would 
have honor as a prophet or the son of a prophet. 

Some idea of the immense corn crop on the 
College farm may be gained from the record ob- 
' tained from various experimental sorts, the yield 
being all the way from 65 to 125 bushels of shell- 
ed corn to the acre. 

The Printing Department has received one of 
Ilardie's newly patented self-supporting mailers, 
of which much is expected. If it proves to be a 
"good thing," brother publishers will be notified of 
the fact through these columns. 

Prof. Lantz was "run" by his friends for Coun- 
cilman in the Fourth Ward. Manhattan, in the 
election held for a successor to F. II. Coolbroth, 
resigned. The Professor accepts his defeat grace- 
fully, and congratulates his opponent, Ex-Mayor 
Johnston. 

The Farm Department has sold Berkshires to 
the following persons since our last report: C. A. 
Moherman, Johnson County; C. S. Calhoun (3), 
Pratt County ; M. S. Kohl, Butler County; Joseph 
vShermeck, Marshall County; John W. Cal- 
loway, Jefferson County; Kellogg & Iloyt, Rooks 
County; Chas. Kleiner, Riley County; C. L. 
Thomas, Geary County. Poland Chinashave also 
been sold to E. W. Moore and James Ryan of 
Riley County. 

Pof. C. C. Georgeson, recently appointed to the 
Chair of Agriculture in this College, is a graduate 
of the Michigan State Agricultural College in the 
Class of '78, and received the degree of Master of 
Science from the same College in 1882. He was 
for two years associated with the editorial staff of 
the Rural New-Tor ker, from which place he was 
called to the Professorship of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture in Texas Agricultural College. The past 
three and a half years he has spent in a similar 
chair in Japan. Prof. Georgeson was born in Den- 
mark, having come to this country while a youth, 



and here has earned his way through College and 
into positions of usefulness by his own unaided ef- 
forts. He will enter upon duty as soon as possible 
after the first of January. 

The best and sweetest ensilage ever produced 
at the College, says Prof. Shelton, was taken Wed- 
nesday from a "hole in the ground" — the green 
corn having been sunk in a pit and covered with 
earth. It has kept perfectly. The details of the 
experiment will be given in the Annual Report of 
the Station soon to be issued. 



Prof. Shelton and family will leave Manhattan 
on January 3rd. On the nth of that month, they 
expect to sail from San Francisco on the Alameda, 
which is due at Sydney, Australia, February 6th. 
From Sydney, the travellers will have a journey of 
500 miles by rail up the coast, to Brisbane, Queens- 
land, their destination, where thev will make 
their home for at least three yens, that being the 
period for which Prof. Shelton is employed by the 
Government as Instructor in Agriculture. 

Agreeable to a resolution of the Board of Re- 
gents, the Farm Department of the Experiment 
Station has sent to representative farmers in Ellis, 
Trego, Ford, and Seward Counties, for distribu- 
tion and trial, considerable quantities of Kaffir corn, 
— white and red, — milo maize, and dhourra, — these 
being the best of the drouth-resisting plants. It 
is to be hoped that their introduction may prove 
profitable to the farmers of Western Kansas^ The 
Department has more of these seeds for distribution 
where they will do missionary work. 

Prof. Shelton delivered a farewell address to the 
students in chapel on Friday morning,i n which he 
referred to his sixteen years of service in this insti- 
tution, and the changes that had taken place in that 
time — that of all those now connected in any wav 
with the College, Prof. Failyer and Mrs. Kedzie 
were the only ones who belonged to the "old 
crowd." The Professor spoke at some length in 
a happy strain, urging the importance of thorough 
work, concluding with earnest good wishes and a 
few words of good bye, feelingly uttered. That 
his remarks were appreciated by the students was 
attested by the frequent and prolonged applause 
with which they were greeted. 

The Alpha Beta Literary Society won fresh lau- 
rels Thursday evening in its eighth annual exhibi- 
tion. The story is well told in Corresponding 
Secretary Clothier's report in another column, and 
nothing need be added here. 

PROGRAMME. 

Music, Instrumental— Overture to Martha Flowtow 

Maude Parker. 
_, Invocation, Pkes. Eairchild. 

S , °™« Storm King 

Declamation The witch o{ Weiiham 

May IIarman. 

Quintette Duck Song 

E. P. Smith, E. C. Parker, G. L. Clothier, 
P. E. Westgate, W. W. Hutto. 
Debate, Question, "Resolved, That Idealism is to be preferred to 
Realism in fiction." 
Affirmative, Delfha Hoop. 
Negative, W. W. Hutto. 

Music, Instrumental — Tarentelle , Heller 

Ella M. Hopkins. 

° ration A Question of National Importance 

Marie B. Sunn. 

Quartette Dancing O'er the Waves 

Oleaner Bertha Kimball 

Gypsies' Festival. 

Music Committee, E. P. Smith 

Play Committee, Julia Green, E. C. Thayer, 

Nellie McDonald. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ol the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing- skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business (onus and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened alternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students 111 work (or their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it is a matter of 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid for unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro 
fit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rales varying with services rendered, from eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three mouths offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



BOARD MEETING. 
The called meeting of the Regents on Tuesday, 
December 17th, found all present at the appointed 
hour. r 

Opportunity was granted for statements con- 
cerning the forfeited contracts of Messrs. Bullock 
& Baker and Mr. A. J. Hoisington. After a full 
hearing, the action of the October meeting was 
resemded, and the contractors were granted until 
February rat, 1S90, to renew contract by pay- 
ments. " 

Professor Shelton, having accepted the position 
of Government Instructor in Agriculture for 
Queensland, Australia, presented his resignation, 
to take effect January 1st next. The Board, in ac- 
cepting the resignation, appointed the President 
of the Board and the President of the College a 
Committee to draft rt solutions in appreciation of 
Prof. Shelton's sixteen years of faithful service in 
this College, and in commendation to his new 
held of labor. 

Upon a full report from the Committee on Em- 
ployes as to several available candidates for the 
Chair of Agriculture, and the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Committee, Prof. Charles C. 
Georgeson was appointed for one year, from Jan- 
uary next, at a salary of $2,000, with house. ' 

Upon recommendation of the Committee on Hor- 
ticulture, Prof. Popenoe was authorized to carry 
out the design of the landscape gardener as to the 
road east from the farm barn, and to grub out for 
replanting the old orchard north of the Experi- 
ment Station building. 

The attendance of President Fairchild upon the 
meeting of the Association of Agricultural Col- 
leges at Washington, and also Prof. Kellerman's 
attendance upon the annual meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society, were sanctioned by provision 
for the expenses. Prof. Popenoe was allowed fif- 
ty dollars to meet expenses of attending the an- 
nual meeting of the American Horticultural Soci- 
ety, at Austin, Texas, in February next. 

The Special Committee upon the Course of 
Study reported that no change seems at present de- 
sirable, but asked leave to continue incpiiries until 
the next meeting of the Board. Such leave was 
granted. 

Estimates for cuirent expenses of the Experi- 
ment Station presented by the Council were ap- 
proved ; and the Council was authorized to issue 
5,000 copies of the Annual Report, at an expense 
not to exceed $1,350. 

Prof. Shelton's report upon the condition of Ag- 
riculture in Western Kansas, most of which has 
already been published in the Industrialist, was 
received and filed for future reference. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the Crosby 
Steam Guage and Balance Co. of Boston, and 
to Messrs. Schaffer & Budenberg of New York, 
for gifts of valuable apparatus for use in the De- 
partment of Mechanics. 

Special expenditures were authorized as fol- 
lows : For tools and apparatus in the Mechanical 
Department, $10.50; for additional expenses of 
mounted photographs in Department of History, 
$15.00. 

The Committee on Grounds and Buildings was 
authorized to begin at once the construction of a 
cinder walk, six feet wide, from the College gate 
to the main building. 

President Fairchild was granted authority to 
provide for the proper expenditure of the spe- 
cial appropriations for physiological and physical 
apparatus. 

The President of the College and the Resident 
Regent were made a Special Committee to secure 
the annual address of Commencement Week. 

The Board adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Secre» ry, with the understanding that no meeting 
will be necessary before April next. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. . 

Ruth T. Stokes, student in 1S8S, is her father's 
assistant in the postofrice at Garnett. 

II. B. Browning, student in 1S86-7, is- attending 
the Metropolitan Business College, Chicago. 

B. A. Knox, a Second-year student, will spend 
the holidays in the mountains in pursuit of "big 
game." 

S. C. Wynkoop, Third-year in 1888-9, is em- 
ployed by the Edison Electric Light Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Invitations have been issued for the marriage of 
Miss Agnes M. Fairchild, Second-year in 1881, 
with Mr. Charles H. Kirshner of Salina, Tuesday 
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evening, December 24th, at the residence of the 
bride's parents. 

Mary Cottrell, Third-year in 1888-9, and Clara 
Dorman, First-year, visited friends at the College 
Thursday and Friday. 

D. W. Working, '88, writes from Denver that 
he thinks he makes a decent paper of the Colorado 
Farmer. We agree with him. 

Frequent mention is made of H. A. Kinney, a 
former student, as meeting with good success in 
establishing electric light plants. 

Scott Higinbotham, student in 1886-87, now at- 
tending the Military College at Salina, is spending 
his vacation at home in Manhattan. 

Marion F. Leasure, '77, a classmate of Prof. 
Failyer, plans to visit the College during the ex- 
ercises of Commencement Week in June next. 

Mrs. Dalinda Mason Cotey, '81, of Brookings, 
South Dakota, pledges faith with the Industrial- 
ist in five years' subscription money in advance. 

C L Marlatt, '86, arrived Wednesday to spend 
the holidays at home, after a year's work in the 
Entomological Division, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

T R Harrison, '88, postal clerk on the Missouri 
Pacific from Kansas City to Pueblo, has a record as 
a mail distributer of 99.80. He may well be 
proud of his proficiency. 

J. W. Shartel, '84, sent to the College a rare 
specimen on Saturday last, which ought to cause 
the average amateur collector to turn green with 
envy. It'vvas an albino "bob-white"— Ortyx Vir- 
ginianus— whose plumage, except a few feathers 
■about the head, shoulders, and breast, which were 
of the natural hue, were of the purest white. It is 
to be regretted that so valuable a specimen could 
not have been preserved, but owing to the length 
of time which had elapsed since it was taken, this 
was found to be impossible. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROP. J. D. WALTERS. 



EDUCATIONAL MEFTINGS. 

State Teachers' Association, Topeka, December 25-27th. 

Farmers' Institute, Sedan, January 2nd and 3rd. 

Atchison Teachers, Atchison, J anuary 2nd and 3rd. 

Kansas Butter and Cheese Manufacturers, Junction City, J anuary 8th. 

Kansas Swine- Breeders' Association. Topeka, January 9th. 



KEEP HOME CLEAN. 
The tidy housekeeper wages a continual war- 
fare against dirt. But she must also be intelligent 
as well as tidy, or else she will not recognize the 
exact points against which this warfare must be di- 
rected. The end to be gained is to get rid of our 
dead selves. It is for this that we wash our clothes, 
that we air our rooms, and sweep them, and clean 
them. But if, after all this trouble, we throw our 
wash water out at the back door, and have our 
sink drains and cess- pools open and near, we 
breathe in and drink in the very substances we 
have taken so much pains to get rid of. Thrown 
on the ground, exposed to the air, they become 
active breeders of most deadly diseases ; taken in- 
to the very bosom of Mother Earth, they are trans- 
formed into elements of nutrition and beauty, and 
are sent forth anew to bless the world, not to curse 

it. , 

Cold weather is approaching, and soon all these 
active germs, contained in excrementitious mat- 
ters, will be bound in icy fetters; but Spring will 
set them free, and send them forth on their mis- 
sion of death. Is it safe to have such enemies, 
even in chains, at one's hack door, on one's prem- 
ises? Already they may have taken root in some 
frail body and be doing their fatal work. 

It is the house-mother's place to know about all 
these mailers, and to see that they are properly at- 
tended to. She is the home-maker, and to her 
those under her sway have a right to look for pro- 
tection from the invisible enemies that lurk in the 
trash pile, the eess-pool. the open sewer, the "gar- 
den-house," the stable. It is for her to know and 
see to it that the water supply is uncontaminated, 
that the sewage is safely disposed, and that effete 
matters oi all sorts are covered with earth so deep- 
ly that they cannot re-appear until ine-amorphosed 
into innocuoiisness. 

The labor and expense caused bj one case of 
diphtheria, of typhoid lever, of malar. al fever, 
might often suffice to put the premises into perfect 
sanitary condition, and, on the score of economy, 
prove a valuable investment However that may 
be, every woman, upon whom depends a house- 
hold for' home comfort, should see to it that no 
lurking places for ambushed foes be permitted 
within her domain. Widely distributed through 
some cultivated field, as is the latest recommenda- 
tion of sanitarians, these enemies of life and health 
may be transformed into fruits and grains. — Chris- 
tian Advocate. 



Sylvan Grove has voted $2,000 for a new school- 
house. 

The lady students of the State University are 
going to organize a fiaternity. 

The students of Highland University, Brown 
County, will publish a paper called the Nuncio. 

McPherson College has bought a boiler and a 
rotary action steam engine. Ere long the Educa- 
tor concern will be puffing and smoking like the 
rest of the newspaper world. 

Dr. Gobin, President of Baker University, has 
been elected Dean of the Theological Department 
of Dupaw University, Greencastle, Indiana. The 
Doctor's departure "from Baker will be a severe 
loss to that institution. 

There will be a semi-annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendents of the National Edu- 
cational Association at the city of New York, Feb- 
ruary 18th, 19th, and 20th. The programme has 
not been announced as yet. 

Pres J. H. Canfield of the N. E. A. intends to 
call a special meeting on July 12th, at St. Paul, to 
consider the question of a National Educational 
Exhibit, and an International Educational Con- 
gress in 1892. To this session, delegates from oth- 
er countries will be invited. 

Bethany College at Liiidsborg netted over $1,000 
from a three days' bazaar of donated articles. 
Govenor.L. U. Humphrey, Senator H. B. Kelley, 
and Rev. C. A. Swensson were present and ad- 
dressed the audience. The Governor's address in- 
cluded an interesting historical sketch of the Swed- 
ish people. 

The Ottawa Journal oi last weekbegins abusi- 
ness local with the following significant sentence: 
"To Sunday school superintendents, school teach- 
ers, and others who buy candies, etc: We would 
call special attention to the fact that we have on 
hand and are constantly making a large assortment 
of strictly pure candies." 

The Southeastern Teachers' Association had one 
of the largest and best conventions ever held in 
Gamett. Fully 350 teachers were present. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, R. S. Olin, Ottawa; Vice-President, 
C. M. Light, Neodesha; Secretary, Miss Nettie 
Cole, Girard ; Treasurer, G. P. Benton, Fort Scott. 

A Lawrence item : The report of the Superin- 
tendent of the City Schools of Lawrence to the 
Board of Education shows an actual attendance 
of pupils to be 2,192, an increase of 120 over the 
same period of last year. The work on the new 
high school building, which is being built at a cost 
of 27,000, is progressing rapidly, and will be com- 
pleted by July 1st, 1890. 

Supt. Buel T. Davis of the Atchison schools has 
made arrrangements for a City Teachers' Institute 
to he held at the Central school building, Dec. 30th 
and .1 anuary 1st to 3rd, to give his teachers an op- 
portunity for a thorough discussion of the new 
course of study which has been adopted. A num- 
ber of special teachers from abroad have been en- 
gaged and evening lectures have been provided 
for. One of the lectures will be given by Pies. 
A. R. Taylor of the State Normal School, and an- 
other one b\ the editor of this column.' 



School, in "A Plea for the Study of Language," 
maintained that, next to the study of the human 
soul itself, the best means of culture is the study 
of language. Rev. E. C. Ray of Topeka gave 
a paper on "Pronunciation." Miss Eunice A. 
Lyman of Washburn College gave an imaginary 
account of the life of an ancient Florentine. The 
poetry of William Wordsworth was the subject of 
essays from three members of the Academy. Fri- 
day evening a lecture on "Savonarola as a Refor- 
mer" was delivered by R. T. Savin of Wichita. 
On Saturday a paper by Prof. Phelps, on the 
progress of Semitic study in America, was read 
by Prof. Whittemore. Prof. Phelps informed the 
audience that the study of Hebrew in this country 
had received a decided impetus. Several other 
papers were read, and brief reports made by the 
members of the Academy. About twenty new- 
members were elected, and the following offi- 
cers were chosen for the coming year : President, 
Dr. E. C. Ray, Topeka; Vice-president, G. C. 
Ryan, Leavenworth ; Secretary, Ida Ahlborn, Ba- 
ker University ; Treasurer, O. S. Davis, Topeka. 

COMMERCIAL HONESTY. 

We often hear of "commercial honesty." It is 
a singular thing. It gives us mixed molasses war- 
ranted pure New Orleans. It gives us flavored 
glucose under the name of maple syrup. It gives 
us American herrings as French sardines. It 
gives us Eastern peaches with a California label. 
It gives us cotton oil for the product of olive. It 
combines flours and gives it to us as pure buck- 
wheat. It gives us Connecticut tobacco for the 
real Havana. It gives us canned corn from other 
States as the product of Maine. It gives us a com- 
pound of lard for genuine butter. And it does 
mo re — too numerous to mention. Yes, commer- 
cial honesty is a queer thing, and wide is the gate 
and wide is the way for those who travel in its di- 
rection. — St. Louis Grocer. 



The sixth annual meeting of the Kansas Acade- 
my of Language, Literature, and Art was held in 
Topeka Nov. 29th and 30th. President Marsh, 
late of the State University, was absent on a two- 
years' sojourn in Europe, and the chair was Idled 
by Vice-President Miss Viola Price of Emporia. 
The paper of the absent President, "Higher Edu- 
cation in the light of Germany's experience," was 
read by Prof J. A. Canfield. Ir. Marsh dwelt 
upon the extraordinary progress which (Jet many 
is making in science, in commerce, and in litera- 
ture, and gave as the cause of this advancement 
the high standard < f scholarship and the practical 
ideas in regard to higher education which have 
been prevalent in Germany for so long. An in- 
teresting description of the German University sys- 
tem was given, and an earnest appeal for the mod- 
ern ideas concerning higher education was made. 
Geo. C. Ryan, Principal of the Leavenworth High 



SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Established 184S Is the oldest and 
most popular scientific and mechanical paper published, and has 
the largest circulation of any paper of its class in the world. ruUy 
illustrated. Best class of wood engravings. Published weekly. Send 
for specimen copy. Price $3 a year. Four months' trial, $1. MUNN 
& CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 

ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS EDITION OF SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. 

A great success. Each issue contains colored lithographic plates of 
country and city residences or publicbildiugs. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of such as contemplate 
building. Price $2.50 a year, 25 cents a copy. MUNN & CO., Pub- 
lishers. 

PATENTS. 

May be secured by applying to MUNN & CO., who have had over 
40 years' experience and have made over 100,000 applications lor Ameri- 
can and Foreign patents. Send for Handbook. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 



TRADE MARKS. 

In case your mark is not registered in the Patent Office, apply to 
Munn &Co., and procure immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 
Copyrights for books, charts, maps, etc., quickly procured. 

MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
General Office: 361 Broadway, N. Y. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Groceries, 



WP. HOI. MAN, —Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy 
. Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORK.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

I TENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
I teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 

horses lor the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY — Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc Call and ■it us. You 
v. ill always have a welcome. ,-■ P03 1/ Aveuue 



jYi'll ROOMS.— Al Manhattan Shavlt-g Parlor, South Second 
L) street, Hoi and cold baths always readv. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and chitdien's hair cutting. Razors 
!>,,, -in and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 



B 



LESLIE II SMITH, Hoc. Is and Shoes ina PoyntZ Avenue, first 
door west of Stinglej « Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowesl prices. Me s' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoi L'adies' Fine Dongola Button Shot Re- 

li.H le goods ai low prices. 



MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J.W.Webb, 
1 ;, in.i A gereral banking hiiBin icted Rills of Ex- 

change issui ■! on all princ pal citie* and lowns oi I urnpe. All bills 
have hful, ana prompt attenti 1 our attorneys. Pro- 

ceed remitted promptly, al current rales of exchange, without any 
charge oi commission, 



EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenw and Second Street, hat 
. the largest stock in Mai hat'tan, nl everything; wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in pari of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered In all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 



R 



.. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
X. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected til all. Every Student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor." to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootherrulesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
Undent may be absent without excuse. Students .enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shows to each stu- 
dent his standing ill the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from Ihem is noted in the 

grade*. 

Every Friday, at I :,v> "' M - *« whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member ot the Faculty, or lor the rhetorical ex 
ercises of the third and ioutth year classes. Once a week all the 
claws meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
reel i xpressinu . 

There are lour prosperous hterarv societies, two of them of raanv 
years' Standing. All meet weekly, In rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open lo both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday alternoon The Webnter and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Sue itlfic Club, composed of members ot the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month, 

Ever}' Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Iir.uu lies of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meeting* at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
mgof Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures h) prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



EMIGRATION FROM THE CITIES. 

A GREAT city acts like a magnet, and draws 
with almost irresistible force the idle floating 
population for miles around. What is the expla- 
nation ? The large amount of common property, 
such as parks, public buildings, etc. ; the excite- 
ments and allurements of city life ; the great ad- 
vantages to be found where wealth and population 
are concentrated ; the charities intended for the 
alleviation of want and suffering ; the variety of 
employments offered, — all these, we think, furnish 
a sufficient, though by no means complete, answer 
to the question. 

The effect on the labor market of such a steady 
influx of people is obvious. It is constantly over- 
supplied. Fierce competition for place, with the 
inevitable result of lowering of wages, is the 
chronic condition, because the supply, especially 
of unskilled labor, is always far in advance of the 
demand. Under these circumstances, it is plainly 
a philanthropic act to start from the city a stream 
of emigration composed so far as ^ossible of un- 
skilled laborers. 

The New York Children's Aid Society has been 
engaged in this work since 1854, and has sent 
from the city an aggregate of 85,890 persons. 
These have gone into all States of the Union, 
though the majority have come West. The aid 
given by the Society to families is simply assist- 
ance in the matter of transportation. An inquiry 
is made into the financial resources of the appli- 
cant, and a certain proportion of the total cost of 
transportation is required. Great care is exercised 
in sending families lest they should prove a bur- 
den to the community to which they go. A live- 
lihood of some sort must be assured, or friends 
must guarantee to support the family until work 
is obtained. If children, unaccompanied by par- 
ents, are sent, the Society provides a place, and 
by occasional visits of inspectors and by corre- 
spondence a watch is kept over them for several 

years. 

The inquiry is often made why the Society does 
not send out more large boys — the kind that roam 
the streets, too large to sell papers, and yet not 
able to do the full work of a man. The answer 
is that large boys will not remain in their places. 
Having once tested the pleasures of the city and 
become accustomed to the freedom and indepen- 
dence of a street arab's life, they cannot become 
interested or remain contented on a farm. When 
young boys are sent, however, but little trouble is 

experienced. 

There are hundreds in Kansas who were assisted 
to this State by the New York Children's Aid So- 
ciety. Foity-four were located here during the 
year 1888. Some of the boys, after living a few 
years with their employers, have taken a course of 
study in this College, and have done well. 
Throughout the West there are thousands in com- 
fortable circumstances who were enabled to get 
their new start in a new locality solely by reason 
of the helping hand of this noble charity.— Prof. 
White. 



DISEASES OF WHEAT CAUSED BY FUNGI. Ill 

T 



HE experimental acre of the College farm 
has been planted to wheat continuously since 
1SS0. -'During all this time no fertilizer or reno- 
vating treatment of any kind has been given it." 
Since 1883, it has been seeded with the Zimmer- 
man variety- 

On November 19th. 1889, this plot was exam- 
ined, and was found to be considerably rusted. 
The wheat itself was not attacked by mildew, 
though the squirrel-tail grass {Hordcum pusillum, 
Nutt.) growing along the sides was covered with 



it. By December 5th, the mildew had spread to 
the rank growth of wheat at the edges, and in a 
short time had spread all over the field. The 
most crowded and luxuriant growth of wheat was 
attacked by this parasite the worst. Even now 
(January 3rd, 1890,) new conidia are being pro- 
duced. 

The red rust (Puccinia Rubigo-vera (D. C.) 
Wint.IL), like the mildew, has been very abundant 
during the whole month. New pustules of spores 
continued to form until after Christmas. 

The leaf-spot caused by Septoria graminum, 
Desm., is found in considerable abundance on the 
lower leaves of the wheat, and, besides it, another 
leaf-spot has been found. The new leaf-spot 
much resembles that caused by Septoria grami- 
num, Desm., but is caused by a different parasite 
belonging to the genus Ascochyta. It seems to 
be a new species. Both of the leaf-spots were 
abundant throughout the month. 

Almost every plant in this whole acre was at- 
tacked by one or more of these parasites, and 
many by all four. The lower leaves of every 
plant are yellow or dead, and it is certain that the 
injury is for the most part caused by these para- 
sites. 

A much larger field of Zimmerman wheat, lo- 
cated about one and a half miles west of the Col- 
lege, was also examined. The wheat was attacked 
by a rust and mildew all over the field, while only 
the south half was attacked by Septoria grami- 
num, Desm. Enquiry disclosed the fact that this 
south half of the field had been in wheat this year, 
while the north half had been in oats. This fact 
seems to support the surmise, given in the INDUS- 
TRIALIST for November 30th, 1889, that the Sep- 
toria is perhaps a stage of some one of the many 
fungi found on the dead stubble or fallen straw. 

Of the eighteen varieties of wheat planted in 
one of the College experiments, the Zimmerman 
was the most badly diseased. Badger, Currell, 
Golden Drop, and Purple Straw Red were also 
considerably rusted and mildewed. White Red 
May, Red Fultz, Arnold's Hybrid, and others 
were nearly or quite free from all fungous para- 
sites. 

It should be noted tha^. during almost the whole 
month of December the weather has been remark- 
ably warm and dry. — Assistant Swingle. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasuer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension ot time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
nan, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

Geneial information concerning the College and its work.-stndies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.-may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 

TtKlViS Of ADmiSiiiOiH. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning ol the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pus* a sr.tislactory ex- 
amination in reading, upetUng, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements ot English grammar. 
Tho«e applying later in the year must slum sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; Out, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
•-V '«:• :?-'■ ''K' :*■■*'. "■'" ' " 
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LESSONS FOR FARMERS. 
PLANT A LITTLE OF MANY THINGS. 

The lesson is being learned, still very slowly, 
that we must grow a larger range of crops. Each 
should include not only an orchard, but a berry 
garden, or both ; and attention should be paid to 
other crops suited to the locality, such, it may be, 
as lima beans and wax beans. I have nine acres, 
over half of which is tree and flower lawns. From 
the rest, I have sold this year of berries', currants, 
grapes, apples, pears, and beans over six hundred 
dollars' worth, hesides having a complete' home 
supply. The grape crop was almost a failure, 
and lessened the income $300. This same piece 
of land, with traditional tillage of potatoes, corn 
and oats and grass, would have starved one. I 
cannot enter into mimitte concerning my work ex- 
cept to show that it is needful in these days to 
have a large variety of crops. Something is sure 
to fail each year. Had I this year relied on grapes 
I should have been in a bad plight. Apples were 
few, but brought a high price to compensate. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Another lesson that our farmers have to learn 
is "student farming," "book farming." There 
is no mistake about it, old boys, we can beat you 
out and out, and we do it because we make cul- 
ture a constant study. When the land was new 
it did not make much difference how potatoes 
were planted, but it does make a difference now. 
We must know the relative values of level 
culture and hill culture, and the special values of 
special uses of manures. Our best agricultural 
journals, our experimental bulletins, our agricul- 
tural colleges, point the way. I am astounded at 
the ignorance of most farmers on everyday mat- 
ters. How do you manage to keep the knots off 
your plum trees? How do you manage to get a 
crop of apples in spite of worms and moths? cries 
another. They do not know what a codling moth 
is. They throw pounds of Paris-green on their 
potatoes where ounces will suffice. The handling 
of fruit is terribly crude and wasteful. The pork 
barrel with corn is still the staple diet of many 
farmers. Sewers are neglected, and cellars are 
vile stench holes, the consequence being sickness 
and doctors' bills. Above all men, farmers need 
to study science. If I had as many children as 
Solomon, they should be taught, not so much 
arithmetic and grammar, but more geology and 
chemistry. And whatever else a farm-house lacks, 
it should not lack the best journals of agriculture 
and horticulture. — E. P. Powell, in Independent. 

THE GREATEST "FREE SCHOOL."— BUT IT HAS 

NO "GRADUATES." 

Observation, like most other human faculties, 
is susceptible of a high state of development, and 
those who possess it to a good degree have great 
advantage in the affairs of life. A farmer who 
reared a family of four boys drilled them in ob- 
serving things at every opportunity, and all be- 
came smart, wealthy men in consequence, as he 
believes. One day he brought home a new flock 
of sheep, which his boys passed in the pasture on 
their return from school. The father asked : ' 'Boys, 
did you see the new sheep?" "Yes, sir." "How 
many are there?" "I don't know." "All of 
you go back (half a mile) immediately and ascer- 
tain. My boys must know what is happening on 
this farm." The boys kept their eyes open after 
that. Later, one of these boys, teaching in a 
school-house at the foot of a wooded hill, sent a 
pupil out and told him to go around the hill and 
.on his return tell what he saw. The moment he 
came in another lad was dispatched on the same 
errand. Bov No. 1 had seen a hill, some trees, 
and when he tumbled off a fence he saw stars. 
When No. 2 returned lie had seen a partridge 
nest with thirteen eggs in it, a crow fly off her 
nest in a tree, a beautiful red and yellow bird, and 
many more interesting things. That boy had his 
eyes open, and he made an excellent business 
man, while the other spent most of his life living 
on the charity of friends. Another person trained 
his boy in observation so persistently that he could 
tell the number of horses, cattle, and sheep every 
farmer had for miles around ; their size, color, and 
qualities ; what crops and kinds of fences and 
buildings each had, and whether the latter were 
in good repair or not ; what kinds of timber grew 
in their woods, and much similar information. 
This training did him great good, and when he 
came into possession of the home farm, if he want- 
ed a stick of timber or an animal he knew where 
to go and purchase it ; besides, observing so much 



the way others did things, he saw how to improve 
many points in regard to his own farm. Not one 
man in a thousand can tell whether two horses will 
match unless he sees them together, but he knew 
every time. He* made considerable money by 
matching horses and selling them in spans. He 
never took the horse with him he desired to match, 
for then the man of whom he wished to purchase 
would ask more, thinking he could get it for the 
sake of the match. Trained observation paid him 
large dividends here. Solving the intricate prob- 
lems of geometry and trigonometry is an excellent 
preparation for solving many of the problems oc- 
curring in everyda\ life; but constant observation 
of one's daily surroundings is better. The school 
of observation is a "free school" in the strictest 
sense. It involves no expense for teacher, ap- 
paratus, fuel, or books; the only volume required 
is the book open and spread out before one's eyes 
gratuitously and perpetually. This school can 
have no " graduates," for eyes can never behold 
all there is to be seen. — Galen Wilson. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Then you'll soon be out of money and without 
character. Gadding and giddy, grow ghoulish. 
Whatever your business is, you want to know more 
about it than anyone in the establishment. The 
right use of your evenings will lift >ou up to that 
pinnacle. Try my suggestion. You'll find it will 
give vou both money and self-respect; also the fa- 
vorable opinion of every good man, and when you 
are ready to be married (no hurry) you'll have no 
need to elope to avoid the old man's boot. This 
has money in it. and money, our Bible tells us, an- 
swereth all things ; but better to be without money 
than to become a miser — a mean, stingy fellow — 
Creation's blot, whom nobody loves. — New York 
Witness. 



Cheney is to have a seventy-five-barrel flour 
mill. 

Jewell County raised 8,167,068 bushels of corn 
this year. 

It is claimed that Salina has the largest output 
of flour of any city in the West according to popu- 
lation. 

Congressman Anderson has introduced a bill 
for the erection of a public building at Salina, not 
to cost over $100,000. 

The Central Flour Mills of Atchison have closed 
a contract to furnish thirty-six car loads of flour to 
a firm in Glasgow, Scotland. 

The creamery at Peabody, Kansas, has been in 
operation seven years, and has made money from 
the start. Eleven wagons are kept on the road 
gathering cream. The products are mostly ship- 
ped to New Mexico. The business this year will 
amount to $45,000. 

A charter was filed Monday with the Secretary 
of State for the Kingman County Sugar Company 
of Kingman, capital stock $500,000. This Com- 
pany proposes to build a mill and factory for man- 
ufacturing and refining sugar and syrup from 
beets, and glucose from grain and seeds ; also to 
manufacture vinegar, alcohol, barrels, and barrel 
stock. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station at Garden 
City reports that it has been demonstrated that 
the arid lands of Western Kansas can be made 
productive without the aid of irrigation, by deep 
plowing and covering the cultivated surface after 
the sowing of the first crop with matted straw, to 
retain the moisture and keep the loam from blow- 
ing away. 

A farmer named Kelley in Pawnee County 
went there in 1886, and took with him three ewes 
and one pure-bred Shropshire ram. Taking ac- 
count of stock, October, 1889, he found that he 
had raised $200 worth of sheep and wool, and was 
offered $500 for his flock of twenty-five ewes. 
Seven hundred dollars in three years from such a 
beginning is encouraging to persons who want to 
know what can be made raising sheep. 

The output of coal in Kansas is steadily increas- 
ing, there being now over 40,000,000 bushels an- 
nually. Osage leads the counties, with 9,840,189 
bushels; Cherokee, 9,331,553 bushels ; Franklin, 
600,000 bushels ; Leavenworth, 4,322,018 bushels. 
In 1887, there were 4,782 miners and 578 day la- 
borers employed. A considerable product of the 
mines find a market at Pittsburg and Wier City, 
this State, for use at the smelting works. At four 
cents per bushel, men working full time earn from 
$14 to $18 per week. The wages paid in 1887 
to 5,150 men amounted to $1,541,530.10. 

YOUR EVENINGS, MY BOY. 

Where and how do you spend them? For you, 
that is a very important question. It matters not 
whether on the farm, in the village, or in a city, 
your evenings shape your destiny. Young men 
can go to the devil as easily from a village as from 
a city. And all farmer boys are not angels. The 
mighty men of this generation, and all preceding 
ones, were wise after the sun went down. A 
good book is a royal companion ; an intelligent 
and sweet home, a very Eden. Make much of 
them. You want to be out every night, do you ? 



MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— -Two larms ot 215 and 100 acres, lor the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields ol variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses ; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by feet, for grain, hay, 
horses, and cattle, lloth buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery lor shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental, uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two stories, and com cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk- 
shire and Poland-China swine. 

Farm implements ot improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 
Horticulture and Entomology.— Orchards containing 275 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, ift of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
io of apricots. 

Small -fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries ] and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 1-0 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot beds ami cold -frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked^wilh a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection ol woods from American forests, 
and a large series of .specimens in economic and general entomology. 
Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap- 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a l:u-ge collection of 
plants of the United States and other countries ; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, e.c. Vain ■ 
ed at $2,500, 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. — A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an- 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and In ver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re- 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Draining. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $ 1 ,400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 
Coo. 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
and tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur- 
nished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma- 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $-,Soo. 
Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $ at. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight- point, ten -point, and eleven -point Roman type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and bras* rule; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a p iper cutter. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy. — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many tantrums its. Inventory, $;,oou. 

Seviing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and oases; 
worth $550. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments; 
valued at $ 1,50a 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containingover 9,000 
bound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-five 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periodi- 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ'pal daily 
arfd county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 
$15,000. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty -stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber 45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms, 

$S0Q> 
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CALENDAR. 

1SS9-00. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term—January 7th to March 2Slh. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June iith, Commencement. 

1800-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th, 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Suite Agricultural College. Address J no. h. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. _____ 



LOCAL, MATTERS. 



Mrs. Lantz visited in Clay Center this week. 

Prof. Walters spent Tuesday with friends in 
Marysville. 

Prof. Brown spends the vacation with his family 
in Leavenworth. 

Mrs. Mason has just returned from a week's 
visit in Wakefield. 

Mrs. McCreary was confined to her bed for sev- 
eral days this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Breese enjoy a visit to their old 
home in Chase County. 

The desks in the Chemical Laboratory are be- 
ing put in thorough repair. 

Prof. Popenoe and family spend several days 
of this week with relatives near Topeka. 

Prof, and Mrs. M. L. Ward of Ottawa, spent 
Saturday and Sunday with Manhattan friends. 

Prof. Olin lectured before the Solomon City 
High School on the evening of December 20th. 

Prof, and Mrs. Olin enjoyed a visit, during va- 
cation, from Prof. A. S. Olin and wife of Ottawa. 

Prof. Failyer was again called to Independence 
Christmas week to testify in the liquor case in 
which he was expert witness. 

The Winter Term opens on Tuesday morning 
next. Examinations for admission begin at nine 
o'clock on Monday, January 6th. 

Fifteen carloads of coal have been received from 
the State Penitentiary during the past month and 
stored in the College coal bins and cellars. 

Considerable additional space has been set 
apart for horse sheds in the field hack of the Me- 
chanical Building, and five are now being built. 

Mrs. Ked/ie spends a part of her vacation in 
visiting her father in Birmingham, Mo., and will 
visit Mrs. Ewing's Cooking School at Kansas 
City. 

The grades of all First-year students will be 
sent to parents as soon as they can be completed. 
Parents of older students can receive reports up- 
on application. 

Prof. Walters takes an active part in the Atchi- 
son Teachers' Institute, this week. He reads a 
paper entitled, "Industrial Education: Its His- 
tory, Aims, and Methods." 

President Fairchild will deliver an address en- 
titled, "College Training in Agriculture," at the 
annual meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, 
to be held January 8th to 10th. 

Secy. Graham and Supt. Thompson had a grand 
time in hunting quails at Wabaunsee on Monday 
and Tuesday. Results, some game and lots of 
good health and revived spirits. 

The continued warm weather gives ample op- 
portunity for the work so much needed in improve- 
ment of the grounds. Many students find em- 
ployment during vacation in these tasks. 

Students will appreciate the convenience of the 
commodious pigeon-holes for books which have 
been put into the studies during vacation. They 
are numbered to correspond with the Chapel seats. 

The Union Pacific is building a round house, 
side tracks, coal chutes, and terminal facilities at 
Junction City, consolidating at that point the ends 
of division now located at Wamego and Brook- 
ville. 

On Friday evening, December 27th, President 
Fairchild presided at a reunion and banquet of the 
Mid-Continental Association of Alumni and Stu- 
dents of Oberlin College, about fifty members be- 
ing present. Prof. W. B. Chamberlin of Oberlin 
gave an interesting account of the College in re- 
sponse to the toast, "Oberlin College: what it is, 



and what it wants to be." A compliment was 
paid to our President in a nomination for the place 
recently made vacant by the resignation of his 
brother, President J. H. Fairchild, for twenty- 
three years past at the head of the Oberlin Faculty. 

Regent Hessin's name appears in connection 
with the recent sale of the First National Bank 
block to the Bank, and the organization of a com- 
pany for the erection. of a hotel on the old Adams 
House site. 

President Fairchild and Professor Olin filled 
their parts in the progi amine of the State Teach- 
ers' Association at Topeka last week. Professors 
Shelton, Kellerman, Lantz, Kedzie, and White 
were also in attendance. 

Some interested friend who had a curiosity in 
that direction, reports that the silver pieces among 
the wedding presents at the Kirshner-Fairchild 
wedding numbered an even two hundred. Sure- 
ly the young couple ought to live well. 

A Farmers' Institute is in progress at Sedan 
this week, in which College representatives take 
part as follows: "The Corn-Stalk Disease," Prof. 
Failyer; " A Practical Education," Prof. Olin; 
"The Silo," Mr. Cottrell. 

Desolate indeed looks the bare patch of ground 
between the Horticultural Laboratory and the 
Barn, where, until last week, stood the old or- 
chard. It has been grubbed out to make room for 
newer and better sorts of fruit trees. 

The Kirshner-Fairchild wedding supper was 
prepared and served, under the direction of Mrs. 
Kedzie, by the special students in cooking ; while 
the announcements were the product of the Print- 
ing Department, showing the beauty of the newly 
cut Stationers' Script, the nearest approach to 
steel-plate yet invented. 

Prof. E. M. Shelton yesterday took the Union 
Pacific train with his family for the long journey to 
the scene of his future labors, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. The marks of his labors at the Col- 
' lege for fifteen years will never be wholly effaced, for 
they have given to much of the development of both 
farm and College its distinctive characteristics. 
Multitudes of students in all these years have felt the 
force of his emphatic, earnest way of putting truth 
as he saw it. Even those who have sometimes 
found his judgment severe have been compelled 
to admit the honest purpose of his life and work. 
Throughout the State, in farmers' institutes, stock 
breeders' conventions, and fairs, his direct, forci- 
ble speech will be missed and remembered for 
long years to come. All who have worked with 
or under him wish him a full measure of success 
in his new field of labor, and will testify to his 
fitness for the responsibility by possession of ener- 
getic, practical good sense, trained through long 
experience in direct, experimental practice of farm- 
ing, with extensive acquaintance with the literature 
of agriculture. 

PIG-FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 

Bulletin No. 9, by Prof. Shelton and his assis- 
tant, Mr. Cottrell, gives the results of careful ex- 
periments with shorts-bran on the one hand, and 
corn-meal and potatoes on the other as food for 
young pigs. In the sixteen pages oi the text are 
six tables, showing (0 die weekly gain and 
weight of each pig at the beginning and close of 
experiment, gain of each pig, total gain, gain per 
cwt. of each pig, and average gain per cwt. ; (2) 
the feed consumed each week by each pig, and 
the totals for each pig and set (ten young pigs 
were used); (3) the cost in pounds of feed; (4) 
weights of the principal organs concerned in the 
functions of nutrition, the live and dressed weights 
and shrinkage of each pig from the condition of 
live weight to that of salable carcass; (5) per 
cent of water in lean meats of each series; (6) 
strength of the bones, with the following sum- 
mary, showing the general results obtained: — 
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The Bulletin contains ten photo engravings 
showing the cross sections of the ten hogs usefl in 
the experiment. 



THE KIRSHNER-FAIRCHILD WEDDING. 
One of the happiest events that has ever oc- 
curred in College circles was the marriage, on 
Christmas eve, of Agnes M., eldest daughter of 
President Fairchild, to Mr. Charles H. Kirt-hner 
of Salina, Kansas. 

Becoming acquainted with each other while both 
were students at Oberlin College, these two young 
people learned to know that the esteem in which 
each was held by the other had gradually ripened 
into that mightiest and )et tenderest of human 
passions, true love, and were led to unite their 
lives in those holy bonds of wedlock which none 
may break, and which made "of these twain, one 
flesh." 

In the brilliantly lighted and handsomely decor- 
ated Piesidential residence was a quiet but pleas- 
ant gathering of thirty-five guests, the companions 
and immediate friends of the young people. On 
account of impaired health of Mrs. Fairchild, a 
larger assembly of those directly interested in the 
family seemed unwise, however desirable. The 
bride's father performed the ceremony in the most 
impressive and pleasing manner, giving to each of 
these young people the most precious of all Christ- 
mas gifts, a helpmeet for life. 

After the heartiest of congratulations from the 
guests present, the company were invited to par- 
take of a repast which was all that a wedding supper 
should be, and to which full justice was done. 
The bride herself made and distributed the "bride's 
loaf" for the young people to dream over. The 
remainder of the evening was spent in the merry- 
making incident to the occasion, and in the exam- 
ination of the wedding presents, which were both 
numerous and costly. 

After a brief visit to Topeka, where an associa- 
tion of alumni of Oberlin College greeted both 
among its members, the young people have begun 
housekeeping in Salina, where Mr. Kirshner has 
been practicing as an attorney tor the past eighteen 
months. 

If youth, health, strength, bright prospects, and 
good wishes of hosts of friends ever combined to 
give to a newly wedded couple all that makes life 
worth living, they certainly have done so here ; and 
we but give voice to the feelings of many when 
we wish for them a continuance of all these bless- 
ings throughout the united life which has so auspi- 
ciously begun. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

C. W. Thompson, '89, called on College friends 
on Wednesday. 

Clara Short, Third-year in 1888-89, was a vis- 
itor for several days this week. 

L. II. Dixon, '88, has changed his address from 
Trinidad to Bent Canon, Colo. 

Maggie E. Ford, student in 1887-S8, is teach- 
ing in the Arkansas City schools. 

Mattie I. Farley, 'S9, is compelled by sickness 
to give up teaching in the Fredonia schools. 

E. M. Hutto, student in 1882-83, has been suf- 
fering from an attack of mumps at Wamego. 

Mrs. Reba Coburn Phillips, a student in 188 1, 
was a guest at the Kirshner-Fairchild wedding. 

H. C. Tillotson, student in 1886-7, is mail agent 
on the Missouri Pacific route from Atchison west. 

E. F. Beal, student last year, is teaching at 
Clarkson, a new post-office in noithern Riley 
County. 

H. W. Jones, '88, Principal of the Americus 
Schools, spent the holidays with his parents in 
Manhattan. 

E. A. Allen, '87, Principal of the Blue Mound 
Schools, spent a day with Manhattan friends this 
week on his way to Leonardville. 

W. P. Burnham, Third-year in 1877, now 
Lieutenant Sixth Infantry, with headquarters at 
Fort Riley, orders the INDUSTRIALIST. 

A. M. Green, '86, writes of success in holding 
down a claim in Modoc County, Cal., and of his 
intention to spend another year in College. 

E. L. Pound, Third-year in 1886-87, with his 
wife, visited relatives in Manhattan during the 
holidays. He is employed in the Register's office, 
Concordia. 

E. II. Snyder, '88, who went to Colorado in 
May last, has since that time spent a month on a 
ranch learning irrigation, two months in a saw- 
mill camp, and six months in Middle Park. He 
h?.s been for two months past, and is now, solicit- 
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or for the Merchants' Publishing Company of 
Denver, and writes that he is pleased with his 
work. 

Anna D. Fairchild will spend some weeks in 
Topeka this winter, hoping to recover strength and 
well eyes under the care of Dr. McClintock. 

W. H. Olin, '89, spent part of his vacation with 
his brother, our Prof. Olin. The patrons of the 
Wabaunsee Schools, of which Mr. Olin is Princi- 
pal, speak highly of his work. 

J. G. Harbord, '86, writes from Fort Spokane, 
Wash., detailing the Christmas experiences of a 
soldier, and announcing his promotion to Sergeant 
of his Company and Sergeant Major of the Post. 

W. A. Quayle, Second-year in 1880, after grad- 
uation at Baker University, was appointed Profes- 
sor in the University, and now, upon resignation 
of President Gobin to become Dean of the Theo- 
logical Department of De Pana, Ind.,is promoted 
to the Presidency of his alma mater. 

An impromptu gathering of graduates and for- 
mer students of the State Agricultural College in 
the Senate Chamber at the Capitol on Friday after- 
noon, at breaking up of the session of the State 
Teachers' Association, appointed President Fair- 
child Chairman, and Mrs. Kedzie Secretary, from 
whose notes we gather the following points of 
public interest: Reminiscences were called for 
from students of earlier days; and Miss Harper, 
student as early as 1874, and MissSwearinger, pres- 
ent in 1873, and graduates Calvin, Carey, YVhaley, 
and Allen responded. All the members of the 
Faculty gave brief addresses of good cheer. There 
were present the following: Members of Facul- 
ty — Pres. Fairchild and Profs. Kellerman, Kedzie, 
and White. Prof. Shelton arrived after the break- 
ing up of the gathering, but in time to greet a 
goodly number of old friends. Graduates — Mrs. 
Nellie Sawyer Kedzie, '76, Professor of House- 
hold Economy, K. S. A. C. ; J. H. Calvin, '84, 
Topeka, lawyer; W. A. Carey, '84, Hunnewell, 
teacher; W. E. Whalcy, '86, Manhattan, Su- 
perintendent of Schools; E. A. Allen, '87, Blue 
Mound, Superintendent of Schools; M. A. Carle- 
ton, '87, Wichita, Professor Natural History, Gar- 
field University ; F. A. Marlatt, '87, Manhattan, 
Assistant Entomologist, St. Agr'l E\. Station; C. 
A. Murphy, '87, Emporia, post graduate student 
at State Normal; J. E. Payne, 87, Edgerton, 
teacher; S. N. Peck, '87, Topeka, mechanic; 
Bertha H. Bacheller, '88, Manhattan, post grad- 
uate student and instructor, K. S. A. C. ; H. W. 
Jones, '88, Americus, Principal of Schools; Ab- 
bie L. Marlatt, '88, Manhattan, post graduate 
student and instructor K. S. A. C. ; O. L. Ut- 
ter, '88, Olesburg, teacher; Lora L. Waters, 
'88, Junction City, teacher; C. E. Freeman, 
'89, Emporia, post graduate student, State Nor- 
mal ; E. M. Paddleford, '89, Riley, teacher; 
Florine Secrest, '89, Manhattan ; Ina M. Turner, 
'89, Topeka. Of former students — Belle M. 
Swearinger, 1873-74, Marysville; Josephine C. 
Harper, 1874-77, Manhattan : G. D. Knipe, 1879, 
Manhattan; Lou Mattoon, 1S84, Topeka; W. 
L.Acton, 1885, Kansas City; Alice E. Brown 
Acton, 1885, "Kansas City; E. B. Bacheller, 
Fourth-year, 18S6, Alden ; M. 11. Myers, Third- 
year, 1886, Globe; Mary Marlatt, 1886. Topeka ; 
Alice Shultice, 1886, Verdi ; Mollie Mcllwain, 
1886, Tabor Valley; Lizzie Mcllwain, [886, 
Mayday; J. Frazier, Second-year, 1887, Lucas; 
Kate Mcllwain, 1SS7. Ashland; ). S. Gould, 
Third-year, iSSS. Randolph; Jennie K. Smith, 
Second-year. 1889, Riley; Mary E. Toothnker, 
Second-year, 1889, Johnston. Students of pres- 
ent year — Anna I). Fairchild, R. D. Whaley, 
and F. M. Linscott, Third-year: S. I Wilkin, 
Second-year; T. I). Davis, Eda A. Hederstrom, 
II. W. Mattoon, J. F. Rumble, and Minnie E. 
Warden, First-year. 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



The following recent Bulletin! have been received — 

Louisiana, So. 34, Rice audits Byproducts, pp. 24. 

Alabama, Cancbrake, No. 6, Vegetables, pp. 13. Grapes, pp. a. 
Meteorology, pp. 2. Soil Temperatures pp. <>, 

Ohio, Technical Series, No. 1. Preparatory Stage of I he twenty- 
■potted Lady-bird, pp, 3. Studies in pood life, pp. 15. Bibliography 
of insects affecting clover, pp, J7. 

New Jersey, No. 50, Complete Fertilizers, pp. 21; No. (hi, Ground 
Bones and Miscellaneous Samples, pp. 11 ; No. 61, Experiments with 
Different Breeds of Dairy Cows, pp. 11. 

The Experiment Station Record Vol. 1, No. 1, contains abstracts of 
the bulletins issued between Jan. 1st and Aug. 1st. 1S89, by the stations 
nf States in alphabetical list from Alabama to Kansas inclusive, a list 
of publications of the Department of Agriculture from January 1st to 
August 15th, 1884, and a list of station bulletins received during the 
same time. 



FKOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



"Kansas Day," January 29th. 

January 30th is the day set apart for prayer for 
Christian colleges. 

The regular quarterly examination of teachers 
will take place on the last Saturday of January. 

The catalogue for 1889 of Eureka Academy 
gives 15 names in the art department, 45 in music, 
and 153 in the general course. 

The library of Eureka Academy now numbers 
about one thousand volumes. Two hundred and 
eighty-eight volumes were added last year. 

Col. N. S. Goss, State Ornithologist, has again left 
for Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and other parts of Cen- 
tral America to study the habits of migrating birds. 
He intends to stay there until March. 

The twenty-second annual report of the public 
schools of Topeka, just issued, shows the whole 
nnmber of pupils enrolled during the year to be 
5,699. Of teachers, an even hundred were em- 
ployed, not counting the Superintendent arid his 
clerk. 

The College Echoes of Lane University agi- 
tates a change of the weekly holiday from Satur- 
day to Monday. It seems that among the many 
institutions which have made the change within 
the last three years, but few are found who do not 
consider it a very beneficial move. 

Just think of a $3,000 pipe organ in the bend 
of the Smoky Hill ! That is what the Swedish 
school at Lindsborg has. The editor of the Ga- 
zette issued the first titles to land in that region, 
and this statement strikes us with more force than 
did the appearance of the first locomotive. — Kan- 
sas City Gazette. 

Russell County stands the peer of any county in 
the State in educational enthusiasm. This year 
witnesses twenty teachers' meetings — sixteen dis- 
trict and four county associations. These meet- 
ings are so arranged that every teacher has oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the benefits of twelve associations. 
— Russell School Signal. 

A number of new recruits have been added to 
the Government Indian school at Lawrence. The 
attendance is now about 475. A large amount of 
improvements are being made atFIaskell Institute, 
notably among which is the building of a macad- 
amized road to the city. The grading has been 
completed, and the work of putting on the macad- 
am is progressing. 

Why do you not give more attention to thor- 
oughly ventilating your school-rooms ? The prop- 
er temperature and ventilation of the school-room 
should receive the constant attention of the teach- 
er. The efficiency of the school and the health 
of the children demand it. Many devices are at 
the command of any teacher to secure good ven- 
tilation. See that you use them. — Russell School 
Signal. 

The Garden City Sentinel tells the following: 
"Prof. R. E. Greathouse of Knauston had a nar- 
row escape from sudden death. While showing 
the boys how long he could hold his breath, he 
held too long and dropped apparently dead on the 
ground. Doctors Sutter and Couch were called, 
and after applying proper remedies succeeded in 
reviving the flickering flame of life. Prof. Great- 
house is orincipal of the Amazon school, and his 
latest instructions to pupils are to breathe accord- 
ing to natural laws." 

The State Teachers' Association, held in the halls 
of the State Capitol, December 25th to 27th, was 
an entire success, the attendance reaching four- 
teen hundred teachers and educators, or nearly 
twice that of former years. The Industrialist 
cannot attempt to give a report of the good things 
that were presented, as ten whole numbers would 
not suffice to speak of them all. Those interested 
in the proceedings should obtain a copy of the 
weekly Capital, or wait for the January number 
of the Western School Journal. 

Prof. L. L. Dyche of the State University has 
returned from a five months' trip to British Co- 
lumbia, where he has been searching for speci- 
mens for the museum. The trip has been a very 
hard one, but has not been without good results. 
The collection consists of 'lour deer, one web- 
hojned buck, one elk, very large, eight Rocky 
Mountain sheep, two of which have unusually 
large horns, a number of goats, one Rocky Moun- 



tain lion, which measures nine feet one inch from the 
end of the tail to the nose, one fine Alaska seal, two 
wolverines, five white-backed woodchucks, sever- 
al wood-rats, and a rare fur-bearing animal call ed a 
"fisher." This animal is several times larger than 
a mink, and of the same family. Aside from a 
large number of specimens of rodents, Professor 
Dyche secured a complete set of skeletons of all 
the animals killed, which are very valuable to him 
in mounting. He has three skeletons of Rocky 
Mountain goats, the first that have ever been se- 
cured. The results of the expedition are not only 
invaluable for the large amount of materials se- 
cured, but for the information of the anatomy of 
the animals, which will be of great service in en- 
abling him to mount them in their natural posi- 
tions. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penscs is charged. Ina few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a terra 
lor office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for.office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to „ % 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with th« first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $3.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cor.t ; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and travelingexpenses, 
range from $1*) to $200 a year. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Established 1845 Is the oldest and 
most popular scientific and mechanical paper published, and has 
the largest circulation of any paper of its class in the world. Fully 
illustrated. Best class of wood engravings. Published weekly. Send 
for specimen copy. Price $3 a year. Four months' trial, $1. MUNN 
& CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 



ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS EDITION OF SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. 

A great success. Each issue contains colored lithographic plates of 
country and city residences or public bildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 



building. 
LtSHERS, 



Price $2.50 a year, 25 cents a copy. 



such as contemplate 

munn & co., pub- 



patents. 

May be secured by applying to MUNN & CO., who have had over 
40 years' experience and have made over 100,000 applications lor Ameri- 
can and Foreign patents. Send for Handbook. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 

TRADE MARKS. 
In case your mark is not registered in the Patent Office, apply to 
Munn & Co., and procure immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 
Copyrights for books, charts, maps, etc., quickly procured. 

MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
General Office: 361 Broadway, N. Y. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



R 



ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. 
1 tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Special at- 



w 



P. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles. Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 



SWINGLE & VARNEV— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. $20 Poyntz Avenue 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and childre#s hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Slingley & Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $i/\S. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 



MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A gereral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 



EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House - keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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BOARD OF REGENTS. 
Hon. T. P. MOOBE, Holton, Jackson County, President. 

Hon. JOSHUA WHEELER, Nortonville, Jefferson County, Vice- 

President. 
Hon. JNO. E. HESSIN, Manhattan, Riley County, Treasurer and 

Loan Commissioner. 
Hon. THOMAS HENSHALL, Kansa? City, Wyandotte County. 
Hon. A. P. FORSYTH, Liberty, Montgomery County. 
Hon. MORGAN CARAWAY, Great Bend, Barton County. 
Pres. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD, (ex officio) Secretary. 
I. D. Graham, Manhattan, Assistant Secretary. 



FACULTY. 

GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD, A. M., President, 

Professor of Logic and Political Economy. 
GEORGE H. FAILYER, M. Sc, 

Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

EDWIN A. POPENOE, A M., 

Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, Su- 
perintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 

WILLIAM A. KELLERMAN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Botany. 

DAVID E. LANTZ, M. Sc, 

Professor of Mathematics, Librarian. 

JOHN D. WALTERS. M. Sc, 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

IRA D. GRAHAM, B. Sc , 

Secretary, Superintendent of Telegraphy, and 
Instructor in Book-keeping. 
OSCAR E. OLIN, 

Professor of English Literature. 

MBS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE, M. Sc, 

Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene. 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCHIP, 

Superintendent of Sewing. 

OZNI P. HOOD, B. Sc, 

Professor of Mechanics and Engineering, and Su- 
perintendent of Workshops. 

ALEX AN DEB 15. BROWN, A. M., 
Professor of Music. 

JOHN S. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendent of Printing. 

JOHN F. MORRISON, Lieut. 20th U. S. Infantry, 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

FRANCIS H. WHITE, A. B.. 

Professor of History and Constitutional Law. 

CHARLES C. GEORGESEN, M. sc, 

Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of 
Farm. 
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C. M. Bkeesk, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 
Jennie C. Tinnei.l, B. Sc, Assistant Librarian. 
F. A. Marlatt, B. Sc, Assistant in Entomology. 
H. M. Cot 1 KELI-, M. Sc, Assistant in Agriculture. 
Wm. Siielton, Farm. 
S. C. Mason, Gardens. 
Wm. Baxteh, Greenhouse. 

C. A. Gl'NDAKKK, Blacksmith Shop 

W. L. Hot'SE, Carpenter Shop. 

A, C. McCreary, Janitor. 

W. T. Swingle, Assistant in Botany. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 
General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
Is expected <>t all. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 

sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," 10 maintain a good repute. Failure to do 10 is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he llnenl without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
Cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent bi> standing in the College, 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades, 

Everv Friday, at 1 !J0 P. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex 
ercises of the third and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
reel < \pn-Mon . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of main 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alflm l!<t<t, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, com posed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets 111 the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led bv a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the citv. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures b\ prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, its opportunity offers. All are free. 



WORK WINS. 

A QUESTION which sometimes presents itself 
when thinking upon the wonderful advance- 
ment of utilitarian ideas and the division of labor 
that has come to us in these latter days is, Shall 
everyone work, in the future, with his own hands ? 
Shall the "jack of all trades" and the general util- 
ity man cease to exist? Shall the business man 
of the future know how to write ? or shall he de- 
pend entirely upon his typewriter and phonograph ? 
Shall the citizen of the future learn to ride on 
horseback or to drive a team? or shall he depend 
upon the electric tramway and the cable car for his 
transportation ? Shall the woman of the future 
learn to sew ? or shall she depend wholly upon the 
sewing machine and the professional ? Shall she 
learn to cook when necessity does not compel it? 
or shall she eat of another's cooking all her days? 
Shall the student of the future study to develop 
his faculties into the capability for receiving and 
utilizing all of good that may fall to his lot in life? 
or shall he merely study that which will enable him 
to pursue a special line of work and omit all else ? 

In other words, shall they of the future be men 
or machines ? 

The extreme division of labor now practiced in 
some of our industries, which makes it possible for 
a man to work all of his active life in the making 
of but one part of a machine, the whole of which 
he has never seen, would seem to point to the lat- 
ter idea. 

The progress in science, which no longer allows 
students of vegetable or animal life to be called 
specialists until they have become proficient in 
some particular branch of she sciences indicated, 
would also seem to favor it. And what may be 
called the hasty idea in education, upon which is 
founded so many schools with a six-months' course 
of study, does much to foster it. 

But there is another side to the question, and it 
requires no very prophetic vision to see that the 
strong current of public opinion in favor of the 
"all-round" idea in education — the idea of educa- 
ting the whole man, not a part of him — will, in 
time, turn the surface drift its own way. 

This idea has for its object the harmonious 
training of man's many-sided nature to the end that 
he may do his best in any plane in life in which 
he may be placed, and in doing so, may reach out 
and take hold on humanity with a strength that 
shall always be an uplifting one ; that he shall 
see the world as a place in which to do good, and 
that his subjection of the difficulties of life means 
an aid to success in others. And it also means 
that success in life can come only by work ; and 
that he who, by a proper training in early life, is 
best able to work to advantage, h the one who 
most surely compels success. — Scry. Graham. 



SOME SYSTEMS OF TRANSFERRING ENERGY. 



TI IIC great advantages inherent in the system 
of transferring various amounts of energy 
through long distances by means of electricity, 
draws not only a technical attention but a con- 
stantly increasing public attention. That electric- 
ity has no equal for this purpose under many con- 
ditions is amply proven, and its success . should call 
attention to the successes of other means of trans- 
ferring energy. To see. as one does in some of the 
current popular articles on this subject, diagrams 
of the method of wiring a house to utilize the elec- 
tric current for lighting, heating, and cooking, it 
is sure to suggest the similarity between this and 
piping for water under pressure with the conse- 
quent sewer connections. 

The transfer of energy by means of water under 
pressure from place to place in pipes has many 



complete successes both in the matter of long dis- 
tances and large powers. Charters have been 
granted many companies to furnish water tinder a 
high pressure, say 300 lbs., for uses very similar 
to the uses for which electricity finds so welcome 
a place in shop and home-.' Small water motors 
were to run the sewing machines, ventilate the 
rooms, and cool them with fans in summer. 

There have been pneumatic successes in the 
same problem of long-distance transfer of energy. 
There is on the market a pneumatic door-bell com- 
peting with the electric bell for the same purpose. 
Instead of running a wire, a small rubber tube is 
run from a push-button at the door to a bell at 
any usual distance found in a dwelling. High- 
pressure air has been sent for miles through pipes 
for use in tunneling machines requiring consider- 
able power. A curious instance of the suc- 
cessful application of this pneumatic principle to 
this purpose is a large system of pneumatically 
governed clocks, numbering thousands, which are 
made to run in unison by means of air under pres- 
sure conveyed for miles through the streets in 
pipes. Similar circuits are governed by electricity. 

Steam has its successes in transferring energy for 
long distances and large amounts, either for heat- 
ing or for power. Many cities have steam systems 
of at least five miles in length which furnish steam 
under pressure either for heating or running en- 
gines. It has been adapted to much the same 
household uses that electricity has except the light- 
ing, and in addition it does the heating. The sys- 
tem was early elaborated in large shops where 
steam pipes were run to furnish steam to a small 
engine, which formed part of and actuated each 
machine tool. This did away with heavy shafting, 
pulleys, and belting, and substituted piping and 
small engines. 

Hot water at a temperature of 300 is also fur- 
nished in long systems to be used for cooking, 
heating, or by using the steam therefrom for pow- 
er. While electricity is claiming precedence as a 
means of transferring energy, at a time when tech- 
nical information is just beginning to be of public 
interest, it is easily seen that it is not the sole oc- 
cupant of this field. — Prof. Hood. 



WORK FOR THE BOYS. 



IN the early settlement of a country there always 
exists a condition of things in which physical 
forces is a potent factor, and which uniformly 
gives place, in time, to another condition in which 
mental power predominates. 

In the good old times, when the country was 
new, the general store, containing "a little of ev- 
erything," was all sufficient. Later, it divided 
itself into many stores, with many special stocks 
of goods, and with vastly better service to its cus- 
tomers. The early preacher was necessarily a 
man of physical vigor, whatever may have been 
said of his mental powers ; and, by reason of his 
peculiar work and surroundings, had but small 
opportunity to acquire that finer culture and men- 
tal tone demanded of his successor. The pioneer 
teacher was a "hustler," whose work among other 
pioneers was of immense value in preparing the 
wav for that better work whicii shortly became a 
necessity. And the early farmer who occupied 
rich, raw land, and stocked it with animals pos- 
sessing the necessary qualities of ability to with- 
stand the rigots of the climate and to "rustle" for 
their maintenance ; whose tools were of necessity 
but few in number, and but tolerably adapted to 
his needs, and whose crops were such as would 
make the surest growth of the coarse farm pro- 
ducts then asked of him, has uniformly been 
obliged to improve his methods, his machines, and 
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himself to keep pace with the progress of the 
times, or to see others who did so outstrip him 
in the race for success. 

This being his destiny, the question of how to 
keep step with the times in thought and practice 
becomes a vital one. 

Like the general store, the farmer, as a class, 
must divide himself up into many, and make a 
choice of that special line of farm work for which 
the individual is best adapted. When he does 
this, then let him aim at the "fancy" market. If 
a fruit-grower by inclination, let him grow only the 
best varieties and market them in the most tempt- 
ing shape. If a hog-raiser, let him "feed for 
lean" a little, and grow good pork instead of the 
great lard skins so commonly seen. If he has a 
"weakness" for horses, let him furnish the city 
transfers with a magnificent pair of load-pullers 
each year, or the business man a good stepper. 
These cost no more to raise than "plugs," and 
certainly bring more. If he can produce an extra 
quality of that much questioned article, butter, he 
may be sure of an extra price the year round. 

All this and more is possible for the farmer who 
wills, but he must will to be independent of obso- 
lete knowledge and antique methods. The suc- 
cessful farmer of the near future will go to his 
work with the best attainable knowledge of na- 
ture's laws which he has acquired in the science 
school, the agricultural school, and the experiment 
station, and will couple with this that experience 
and practical application of these laws which is 
best attainable on his own farm. — Secy. Graham. 



BEET SUGAR IN KANSAS. 



THE writer has long been of the opinion that 
if a portion of the efforts to manufacture su- 
gar from sorghum were spent in intelligent experi- 
ment with the sugar beet, a satisfactory result might 
perhaps be sooner obtained. It has also seemed 
highly probable that the solution of the sugar 
problem in Kansas would be found to consist in 
the utilization of both soighum and beets by the 
same factory. 

The great obstacle to financial success in the use 
of sorghum for sugar-making lies in the fact that 
the working season is limited to from from sixty 
to ninety days. During the rest of the year, ex- 
pensive machinery must lie idle. Sorghum is not 
likely to be able to hold its own in competition 
with tropical cane and the sugar beet, and with- 
out the support of a bounty, unless it shall be 
found that a less elaborate plant may be employ- 
ed on a number of outlying plantations, which 
shall furnish sirup to a central factory to be work- 
ed for sugar during the greater part of the year. 
If, however, beets and sorghum both be worked 
by a factory, a large portion of the machinery 
could be used for more than six, perhaps eight, 
months of the year, as beets can be preserved in 
silos if proper conditions of temperature and moist- 
ure are observed, for three, four, or even six months 
without very great loss of sugar. In view of this 
possibility, the following letter by the Secretary of 
the Medicine Lodge Sugar Works Company, is of 
special interest. The letter is clipped from the 
New York Tribune, but it appears in various oth- 
er papers also : — 

Sir: We this day mail you a sample of our beet sugar. It is 09 per 
cent pure crystallised siifjar. We did not filter il, neither did we use 
any coloring; matter or bleaching substance in its manufacture — it is 
simply almost pure sweet or saccharine matter. We planted 44 acres 
of beets, and it produced 60.8 tons, from which we manufactured a 
little over 10,000 pounds of sugar, same as sample mailed you this day. 

In regard to beet culture, we feel like exclaiming "Eureka," and 
(eel confident that It, combined with the sorghum sugar, will in the 

near future make Southern Kansas a very great sugar- producing 
country. Yours truly, C. I. HINMAN, Secretary. 

Medicine Lodge, Kan., Dec. loth, l89o. 

(The sample came safely to hand, and proved to be a finely granu- 
ulated sugar, slightly cream tinted in color, but of remarkable sweet- 
ness. We beg to congratulate our Kansas friends on their success. — 
Ed.) 

Considering that the Medicine Lodge people 
used only their regular sorghum machinery, 
which is not the best adapted to pulping the beet, 



and that they did not filter through bone-black, as 
is customary in Europe, their result must be re- 
garded as a pronounced success. One hundred 
and sixty-five pounds of sugar per ton is a result 
superior to that obtained with Southern cane on 
many Louisiana plantations. It is said that one 
hundred and twenty pounds per ton was the ordi- 
nary yield of the beet in France ten years ago. 
A bright future for the beet in Kansas may be 
confidently predicted. — Assistant Chemist Wil- 
lard. 



A TEACHER AND HIS AIMS. 

A person inquiring whether he should seek the 
office of teacher ought to look carefully at the du- 
ties required. The first of these is to secure obe- 
dience on the part of the pupil, and the second is 
like unto it, to see that the lessons are thoroughly 
learned. Where this is not done all higher in- 
struction, moral and religious, must be valueless, 
perhaps even injurious, as tending to prejudice 
young people against what is good. I have notic- 
ed that the schoolmaster or professor who is ever 
preaching piety, but who cannot keep order, is of 
all teachers the most likely to turn away his schol- 
ars from religion. 

On the other hand, it is equally certain that a 
disciplinarian or formalist, strict as a Pharisee, is 
not likely to rear the highest style of pupil. A 
thorough instructor must aim at something higher 
than coming up to the requirements of the State 
Superintendent or his Board of Trustees. He 
must seek to attract the interest and, if possible, 
to gain the affections of those whom he would lead 
and guide. Mere discipline, however perfect, will 
not generate a living and lively school. With 
nothing else, there will be a want of attention on 
the part of the scholars, and a consequent dullness 
and stupidity in the work executed. It is not 
enough to have system, there must be life super- 
added. The teacher who would make lively pu- 
pils must himself be alive. It needs fire to diffuse 
heat. The dull teacher produces dull scholars. 
Almost all the great teachers I have known have 
been distinguished for life. Some of them have 
been lively to excess, and been absolutely without 
common sense ; but they were able to carry on 
their pupils by the steam of their enthusiasm. 

The instructor should set before him a higher 
aim than merely to exact lessons and impart 
knowledge. This I fear is the standard adopted 
by many of our State teachers; — he must not only 
teach in the narrow sense of the term ; he has to 
train the child. He should aim not merely to se- 
cure good conduct, but to instill good principles. 
For this purpose he must labor to form good hab- 
its, habits of diligence, habits of truth-speaking, 
habits of civility to all, habits of kindness — if pos- 
sible habits of benevolence. In short, he must 
seek to mould the character, and thereby deter- 
mine the future conduct and life. It is only so far 
as he succeeds in this that he can draw the highest 
satisfaction and receive the highest enjoyment from 
his work — enjoyment from seeing that he is doing 
good. To accomplish the highest ends of educa- 
tion, there must be — what God shows to us who 
ought to be his disciples — love mingled with law — 
love to stimulate and law to restrain. Every one 
who knows human nature will be prepared to ac- 
knowledge that the teacher cannot secure these 
ends to the fullest, except making his pupil relig- 
ious, and this, I may add, he cannot do unless he is 
religious himself. — Dr. McCash. in the Indepen- 
dent. 

A MONUMENT OF CENTURIES. 

Senator Edmunds of Vermont has a new 
scheme to celebrate Columbus and America. It 
is to found a National University in Washington. 
The senator says: "I believe that the very best 
use the people's money in the treasury could be 
put to, in the way of celebrating the quadri-cen- 
tenary of Columbus's landing, would be the found- 
ing, here in Washington, of a National University, 
which should be to this country what other great 
universities are to foreign countries. A World's 
Fair, as a means of celebrating this anniversary, 
would be in many ways instructive and beneficial, 
and, by making this country better known to for- 
eigners, might lead to important results. But such 
results, after all, are largely indefinable, and more 
or less temporary ; they certainly cannot be defi- 
nitely measured and known. The establishment 
of a university here, at the national expense, with 
suitable buildings, and a body of professors of 
high rank, would, on the contrary, be a permanent 



and lasting benefit. Such a foundation would be 
a constant source of public enlightenment, and an 
enormous power for the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. It would also be a worthy memorial to all 
ages of Columbus." 

An appropriation of $5,000,000 would be suffi- 
cient to start and endow the undertaking. The 
"National University" is bound to cut a big figure 
in congressional debates. — St. Louis Grocer. 



HALF A CENTURY OF INVENTION. 

Those of us not yet fifty years of age have prob- 
ably lived in the most important and intellectually 
progressive period of human history. Within this 
half century the following inventions and discover- 
ies have been among the number: Ocean steam- 
ships, street railways, telegraph lines, ocean cables, 
telephones, phonograph, photography, and a score 
of new methods of picture-making, aniline colors, 
kerosene oil, electric lights, steam fire-engines, 
chemical fire-extinguishers, anaesthetics and pain- 
less surgery ; gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, dyna- 
mite, giant powder ; aluminum, magnesium, and 
other new metals ; electroplating, spectrum an- 
alysis and spectroscope ; audiphone, pneumatic 
tubes, electric motor, electric railway, electric 
bells, typewriter, cheap postal system, steam heat- 
ing, steam and hydraulic elevators, vestibule cars, 
cantilever bridges. These are 01 ly a part. All 
positive knowledge of the physical constitution 
of planetary and stellar worlds has been attained 
within this period. 

Farming in Washington's day knew nothing .of 
machinery ; even the first iron plow, patented in 
1797, was a failure, for New Jersey farmers 
thought it poisoned the soil. Mowers, reapers, 
and harvesters began be invented about the same 
time, and even the ordinary implements were such 
as it would not now be thought possible to use. The 
steamboat was practically unknown, and the rail- 
road entirely until forty years later, and the cost 
of transportation by wagon confined the area of 
possible production with profit, as to most crops, 
to the margin of navigable waters. The whole 
nation could not produce in Washington's day as 
much wheat as single Territories not yet States 
now export each year, and when the accounts of 
a century ago tell of "vast quantities" exported, 
they really mean less in a year than the country 
has since moved in a single week. — Exchange. 

THE BUTTER VALUE OF MILK. 

One of the most astonishing things in the world 
is the looseness with which business connected with 
agricultural pursuits has been conducted. We 
have asked many men in our lives what the value 
of individual cows in the herd was, and they did 
not know. We have said: You keep your cows 
for the butter they make, do you ? Yes, of course, 
would be the reply. Special attention was given 
to butter-making, and yet these people could not 
tell whether a cow was paying a profit or making 
a loss all the time. Other kinds of business are 
not conducted in that way. But the full-milk 
creamery system has been conducted in the same 
way. The system of the country grocery store 
which buys all kinds of butter at the same price 
has been practiced in the creameries in buying 
milk. Yellow milk, white milk, and blue milk 
have all brought the same price. It is all wrong. 
Hold the individual cow responsible and hold the 
milk producer responsible. If the cow pays, keep 
her; if she doesn't, butcher her. If the milk pro- 
ducer produces good milk, remunerate him for it; 
if he produces poor milk, make the price accord- 
ingly. — Exchange. 



The Ottawa Republican has lately taken a sta- 
tistical fit. From it we learn that in Kansas there 
are 138,561 farms. Of these, 83.7 per cent are 
cultivated by the owners, 3.2 per cent by tenant 
money rental, and 13. 1 per cent, on shares. For 
every 1,000 acres of land surface in Kansas there 
are 113 acres planted in coin, 20 in wheat, and 32 
in oats. Lands not in farms, ^9 per cent; pro- 
ductive lands, 20.9 per cent; woodland, 1.9 per 
cent; unproductive farm area, 8.5 per cent. 

fl Newly Invented Self-supporting mailing marine, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of jjreat con- 
venience. Metier and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 
No Royalty. 
!55 Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-90. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term—January 7th to March 28th. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Slate Agricultural College. Address Jno. K. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Thirty-five new students are on the roll. 

Three more of Prof. Brown's mamm6th music 
charts arrived yesterday. 

The Kitchen has been supplied with a number 
of new chairs, long needed. 

Foreman and Mrs. Shelton are the parents of a 
boy, born on Tuesday, January 7th. 

Several students formed a club and had drill in 
parliamentary practice during vacation. 

President Fairchild and Professor Georgesen 
attended the meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture at Topeka, this week. 

The officers of the Experiment Station are at 
work on their manuscripts for the Second Annual 
Report, which will bz issued in February. 

The College will be represented in the Farmers' 
Institute at Girard, on January 23rd and 24th, by 
Professors Kellerman, Walters, and Lantz. 

Lieut, and Mrs. Morrison returned on Monday 
from Fort Leavenworth, where they spent the va- 
cation with Mrs. Morrison's parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
McCleery. 

The Drawing Department has received a num- 
ber of new plaster casts, among them one of he- 
roic size of Diana, of Hadrian's Villa, in Pompeii, 
recently unearthed. 

At the meeting of the State Dairy Association 
at Topeka, this week, Secretary Graham was re- 
elected Treasurer, and Prof. Georgesen was ap- 
pointed Standing Committee on Food for Dairy 
Stock. 

Prof. Georgesen took up his duties as Professor 
of Agriculture on Monday. He expresses himself 
as being well pleased with his new home. For 
the present, he and his family have quarters in the 
city with Mrs. VV. P. Iliginbotham, but will soon 
occupy the residence on the grounds. 

Ex-Regent Coburn, Second Vice-President and 
Advertising Manager of the I lusted Investment 
Co. of Kansas City, Kan., remembers College 
friends with beautiful lithographed calendars and 
various specimens of neat advertising cards — all of 
which show that Mr. Coburn is master of his busi- 
ness. 

The Farmers' Institute at Sedan, attended by 
Professors Failyer, Olin, and Cottrell on the part 
of the College, was not a success, through lack of 
preparation on the part of those responsible for the 
programme, and the absence of some of those ad- 
vertised to take part. The attendance was quite 
light. 

For the information of those interested, we an- 
nounce that the edition of Bulletin No. 6, "Silos 
and Ensilage," is exhausted. Quite a number 
yet remain of No. 7, "Experiments with Wheat," 
which will "^e sent free to residents of the State 
upon application. The demand for No. 8, "Smut 
in Oats," and No. 9, "Pig-FeedingExperiments," 
is great, and the editions will soon be gone. 

Under the caption, "Some Famous Old Vio- 
lins," the Kansas City Journal of December 16th, 
1880, relates the history of the more notable in- 
struments, among which are a red Stradivarius, 
dated 1680, made by Urquhart, and a Guarneri 
bearing the inscription, "Joseph Guarneri , Italia, 
1720," both the property of our Prof. Brown and 
his brother, Prof. Robt. Brown of the Leaven- 
worth Conservatory of Music. These instruments 
are said to be among the finest violins now in ex- 
istence. 

La grippe has made its appearance at the Col- 
lege, and has attacked both Faculty and students. 
Professors Failyer, Lantz, Graham, and White 
were ill of the disease early in the week, and Pres- 
ident Fairchild was prostrated with it Friday, while 
in attendance upon the annual meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture at Topeka. Thus far about 



thirty students have been visited by the disease, 
but, while in some cases the attack has been severe, 
no serious results are apprehended, and the rou- 
tine of College work will be but slightly interrupted. 

Prof. Brown entertained students, Faculty, and 
visitors during the public hour yesterday afternoon 
in a discussion of the topic, "Rhythm and Discip- 
line." The question of discipline, — individual 
self-control, — the Professor urged, is more pro- 
found and absorbing than any mere question of 
abstract science. There has been too great eager- 
ness for knowledge, irrespective of the uses there- 
of, and that has been most valued which will most 
surely and quickly bring returns in money. The 
arts and sciences pertaining to gross matter are 
considered the sine qua non of an education ; while 
those that pertain to self-control and self-sacrifice 
for the good of others have been neglected or ig- 
nored. After showing the necessity of thorough 
discipline in the army, where so much depends 
upon absolute and unquestioning obedience, the 
speaker urged students to utilize their opportuni- 
ties for securing this discipline — that self-control 
that shall add grace of -movement, attitude, and 
utterance ; that spirit of obedience so essential to . 
true citizenship. 

The following bound volumes have been added 
to our Library since the close of the Fall Term, 
December 20th : Library of American Literature, 
Steadman and Hutchinson, Vol. 10; Upton's 
United States Artillery Tactics ; Development of 
Transportation Systems in the United States, 
Ringwalt; Medieval Spires and Towers of Eng- 
land, Wickes ; Dewey's Psychology ; Seekers Af- 
ter God, Farrer; The Witness of History to 
Christ, Farrer ; History of Ancient Working Peo- 
ple, C. O. Ward; The Viking Age, 2 vols., Paul 
Du Chaillu ; Recent Economic Changes, D. A. 
Wells; Elements of Political Economy, R. T. 
Ely; The State, Woodron Wilson; Mind in the 
Lower Animals, 2 vols., Lindsay; School Read- 
ers, 10 vols. ; Official Records, War of the Re- 
bellion, volume 25, part 2, volume 27, part 1 ; 
Agricultural Report of Ontario for 1888, dona- 
ted by Prof. Shelton ; Report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor 1889, 26 vols. Govt. Documents 
deposited by Secretary of Interior ; Narrative and 
Critical History of the U. S., vol. 8., J. Winsor. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



J. W. Bayles, '89, left on Tuesday for Ottawa, 
to attend the University. 

I. D. Gardiner, '84, and Ida Quinby Gardiner, 
'86, are happy in the birth of a daughter on Janu- 
ary 9th. 

L. II. Simmons, Third-year in 18S7-88, is Sur- 
veyor elect of Sumner County, and wil! take the 
oath of office on January 13th. 

O. G. Carnahan, student in 1882-83, w?.s mar- 
ried on November 27th last to Miss Etta Wiley, 
formerly of Cloud County, Kan. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carnahan now live near Spokane Falls, Wash. 

We had a chat of a few minutes Tuesday with 
J. W. Berry ['83], one of the leading budding 
contractors of Jewell County. Jim is a graduate 
of the Agricultural College, and learned his trade 
of carpentry there ; and we are glad to note that 
he has been making money ever since he left Col- 
lege. — Manhattan Nationalist. 

THE WEATHER FOR DECEMBER. 

The month of December, 1889, will long be re- 
membered and spoken of as a remarkably mild, 
dry one. The mean temperature for the month 
was 4i«5°- This has been exceeded but once with- 
in the period covered, and that was in 1877, when 
the mean temperature for the month was 41.54°, 
which is practically the same. The average of 
the mean temperature for the last thirty years is 
29.81 °, consequently the month just passed was 
1 1. 69° warmer than the average. This is the only 
instance besides 1877 in wi-ich a December has 
been warmer than the November prccecding it. 
The highest temperature for the month was 75 , 
on the 12th; the lowest. o\ on the 30th, a range 
of 7^°. The coldest (lay was the 29th, the mean 
temperature for the day being iS J . The warm- 
est day was the 12th, the mean temperature being 
55.25°. The mean temperature of the observa- 
tions at 7 a. m. was 34.77° ; at 2 p. m., 53.93° ; 
at 9 p. m., 38.65°. A cold wave came the night 
of the 28th : the wind had been blowing hard 
from the south all day, but changed to the north- 
west in the night, the mercury falling 30°. 

Two slight rains occurred, the total moisture being 



but .015 inch, which practically amounts to noth- 
ing. The average rain-fall for December is. 87 inch, 
consequently the precipitation was .855 inch below 
the average. This is the lowest December rain- 
fall on the record, the next lowest, .20 inch, being in 
1S59. 

The mean barometer for the month was 28.896 
inches: at 7 a.m., 28.909 inches ; at 2 p.m., 28.879 
inches; at 9 p.m., 28.9 inches. Maximum, 
29.4 inches, on the 30th; Minimum, 28.11 inches 
on the 28th ; monthly range, 1.29 inches. 

There were four cloudless days, and three en- 
tirely cloudy ; six days were over one-third cloudy. 
There were three fogs. 

The wind was southwest twenty-one times, north- 
west nineteen times, south fifteen times, northeast 
thirteen times, north ten times, southeast seven 
times, west six times, and east two times at the 
time of observation. The run of wind for the 
month was 8,046 miles. This gives a mean daily 
velocity of 259.55 miles, and a mean hourly veloc- 
ity of 10.8 miles. The highest daily velocity was 
576 miles, on the 18th. The lowest, 51 miles, on 
the 14th. The highest hourly velocity was 47 
miles on the 28th, between 7 and 8 p. m. 

The tab'e below gives a comparison with the 
preceding Decembers : — 
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Assistant Chemist C. A/. Breese. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Chemical Laboratory, December 6th. 

The Scientific Club was called to order by Pres. C). P. Hood. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read, corrected, and adopted. On 
motion, it was ordered that the Secretary be icquested to submit the 
"proof" of each abstract to the writer thereof for correction; it was 
further ordered that members be requested to furnish abstracts, to 
the Secretary, of their own work. Foreman Mason's is the only one 
presented, and is given below. 

Professor Leo Lesquereux, for many years the leading fossil botan- 
ist of America, died at his home in Columbus, Ohio, last October, at 
the age of eighty-three years. 

He was born in the Canton of Neufchatel, Switzerland, educated at 
the University of Berlin, his parents intending that he should enter 
the ministry. The early loss of his hearing prevented this, and he 
worked for some time at his father's watch factory, but his strong 
scientific tendencies soon led him into that field of labor. 

A treatise on the formation of peat, an important fuel in that coun- 
try, secured a government prize and established his reputation as a 
rising young scientist. He came to America in 1850 in company with 
his schoolmate, Prof. Guyot, upon (he invitation of their friend Agas- 
siz, and was employed for some time in the Cambridge Museum of 
Comparative Zoology. Soon after he removed to Columbus and be- 
came associated with Mr. W. L. Sullivant in bryological work. The 
partial failure ol his sight a few years later compelled him to confine 
his work wholly to fossil botany, upon which his world-wide fame 
chiefly rests, lie did valuable work upon the Geological Reports of 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Illinois, and Indiana, but his chief works are 
"The Coal Flora of Pennsylvania and the United States," and Vols. 
VI., VII., and VIII. of Hayden's U. S. Geological Survey. He was 
an intimate friend of Prof. Madge, and one of his most interesting 
volumes, Vol. VI. U. S. Survey, figures many fossil leaves from the 
Dakota formation of Kansas. 

Assistant Marlatt gave a note on the oviposition of a parasitic flv 
rim ' 
tn /m i 
II v. 



Assistant Marian gave a note on tne oviposiuon or a parasitic ny 
TacMna Sp.) on the heads of the larva of the Hand Maid Moth {Da- 
unt minhtra), in which he gave the details of the egg-laying of the 
», A. A. Mills, Secy. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning ol the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age vrho, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; lint, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
stinting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
(at bess jcu ; valen» tc tfc»t v'ven 'crs 
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Washburn College has now 210 students in daily 
attendance. 

The Beacon of Baker University comes to us 
much improved in tone and appearance. 

Quite a number of students of the State Univer- 
sity were in the clutches of la grippe this week. 

The University Courier is writing strong arti- 
cles urging the introduction of military drill at 
that institution. 

The chapel of the Presbyterian College at Em- 
poria, which- has just been completed, is said to be 
a very handsome room. 

The Southwest Dickinson teachers will meet 
at Fairview on Saturday, January iSth. A good 
programme has been provided for. 

The colored people of Olathe have brought suit 
against the Board of Education to compel the ad- 
mission of colored school children to all the rooms 
in the public schools. 

The brass band of Lane University gave a con- 
cert at Perry during the holidays, but, according 
to the Lawrence Journal, the boys did not bring 
home much "swag." 

Prof. W. I. Graham, former Vice-President of 
Baker, took part in the memorial services held in 
honor of Jefferson Davis at Fort Worth, Texas. 
"When you are with the Romans, etc." — Baker 
Beacon, 

For a genuine good time all around, giv » us Lane 
University. The Lecompton correspondent of the 
Lawrence Journal says: "The prominent 'take' 
of the final entertainment of the fall term was a 
'Donkey Round' by a trio of old soldiers. Prof. 
Mersham with the drum, Rev. Snyder with the 
fife, and President Waller with the base drum 
were the trio. 

A change has been made by the Faculty during 
the last term in our marking system. Under the 
present plan, the grades on daily recitations for 
half-term work are read twice a term. Examina- 
tions are held at the end of the term. The two 
term grades and the examination count one-third 
each on the final average of the student in each 
study. — Salina Wesley an. 

Mrs. D. C. Haskell has resigned as matron-in- 
chief of Haskell Institute, the Indian school at 
Lawrence. The Lawrence Journal, in noting her 
resignation, says her place will not be easily filled. 
She was an intelligent advocate and friend of In- 
dian education, and during her connection with the 
school she has had heart and soul in the work, ac- 
complishing wonders in her quiet, womanly way. 

Governor Humphrey, in his address before the 
State Teachers' Association, very clearly recog- 
nized the necessity of authority in schools by re- 
peating an anecdote: "It is recorded that an 
English school-master once said to Charles II., 
then in the plentitude of his power, 'Sire, pull off 
thy hat in my school ; for if my scholars discover 
that the King is above me in authority here, they 
will soon cease to respect me.' " 

We are in receipt of the Twentieth Annual Re- 
port of the Public Schools of Leavenworth, a very 
handsome, well compiled, and complete pamphlet 
of about two hundred pages. Beside the usual sta- 
tistical matter, the document contains some excel- 
lent suggestions on various educational topics, such 
as punishment, punctuality of teachers, regularity 
of attendance, personal habits, etc., which reflect 
great credit upon the compiler, Supt. John Cooper. 
We shall quote from its pages from time to time. 

Baker University seems to be unfortunate. Dr. 
Gobin, the distinguished President of that institu- 
tion, has been elected Dean of the theological de- 
partment of Dupaw University, at Greencastle, 
Ind. If he accepts, Baker will again be without a 
head. It has always seemed to us that Baker made 
a mistake when it failed to retain Dr. Sweet. Of 
course there are more brilliant men than Sweet, 
but an institution that is as poor as Baker cannot 
expect to compete with wealthy institutions in ob- 
taining brilliant and distinguished talent. 

The winter institute of the teachers of Atchison, 
held last week, was an entire success, nearly a hun- 
dred teachers attending. The purpose of the in- 
stitute was the study of the new course of instruc- 
tion, which had been adopted by the Board. The 
writer was much pleased to find among the con- 



ductors two old teacher friends, the efficient 
Superintendent of the City School, Prof. Buel 
T. Davis, formerly of the State Normal, and Miss 
Frankie Davis, now special teacher of drawing in 
the Public School of Chicago. Our evening lecture 
on "Industrial Education" was well attended, and 
the frequent questions asked by citizens present 
convinced us that Atchison is not very far from 
starting a manual training school or establishing 
a slojd department in connection with the pub- 
lic high school. 

The College Advocate of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege at Dodge City hoists the stars and stripes over 
a double pica headline reading, "College Building 
Done." The building was commenced in 1887, 
and has cost about $40,000. It is 100 x 104 feet 
in dimensions, and is 4 stories high. The main hall 
is east and west, with a chapel 46 x 58 feet on 
north part of the building. The structure is of 
brick, trimmed with white stone. From the first 
story, there are five exits, with the doors opening 
outward. From the second floor, there are eight 
exits, doors hang the same as the lower floor ; and 
from the third floor are seven exits, with regular 
fire-escapes and iron balconies at four of them. 
There are 25 rooms in the building, besides 6 
cloak rooms, and a gallery in the chapel. The 
finishing is made of Southern pine, and is coated 
with hard oil. At either end of the hall is a mis- 
sive stone stair, and at the front entrance one much 
heavier and more massive leads up to the large, 
double-action double doors. In the vestibule, is a 
tiling of beautiful design, and the first door to the 
left leads to the President's office, in which is a 
grate with hearth of glazed tiling, and a beautiful 
mantel. All the door and window trimmings are 
of bronze. Of the 17 recitation rooms, two are 
very laige. The stone steps have polished iron 
railing. The height of the tower is 98 feet, from 
the base of which a very fine view is had of the 
surrounding country. 



DETERMINING THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
TEACHERS. 

In considering this question, we must remember 
at least two things : first, that the State which ex- 
ercises its power to raise taxes for school purposes 
is properly chargeable with the responsibility of 
seeing that the money so raised is expended for 
purposes and in ways which will justify the exer- 
cise of the power ; and second, that the circum- 
stances of communities are widely diverse, and 
that qualifications in the teaching force which may, 
and therefore should, be exacted and secured in 
one locality cannot be in another. We must sim- 
ply undertake to get the best service possible under 
existing circumstances. 

Bearing these things in mind, I will venture to 
state the following propositions, which, in my opin- 
ion, should govern the public, its officers and rep- 
resentatives, in determining who may teach in the 
public schools : — 

1. To the fullest extent possible it should be 
done through institutions established for training 
teachers, where applicants take a regular course 
of professional work and have actual practice un- 
der the criticism and advice of experienced in- 
structors. The completion of such a course, and 
the consequent certificate of such an institution, 
whose standing depends upon the character of its 
graduates, is more reliable for satisfactory results 
than any other. 

2. Training classes specially and properly or- 
ganized for the purpose, should be preferred next 
to the institution exclusively devoted to it. The 
difference between them will depend, of course, 
on the difference between the plans of organiza- 
tion, equipment, length of course, etc. 

3. Where persons desiring to teach cannot be 
induced, in sufficient numbers, to take a profes- 
sional course of study and training, or where the 
facilities for such a course do not meet their cir- 
cumstances sufficiently to supply the schools, the 
question of qualifications must be left to an exam- 
ination. 

4. Examinations for teachers' certificates should 
be held to be exclusively professional work, and 
be committed only to persons of established and 
acknowledged character and qualifications. 

5. But we must take circumstances as we find 
them. The law in cities and country alike com- 
monly commits the work to officers who may not, 
and in many cases are not, qualified for determin- 
ing the qualifications of others. It would be best 
if the law were otherwise, but it is doubtful if it 
will be made so at an early day. Even qualified 
persons, however, will differ in degree of qualifi- 



cations and in ideas, and individual standards will 
necessarily be variable, and certificates so granted 
will be of little or no value beyond the jurisdiction 
of the board or officer granting them, which is a 
hardship to qualified teachers. Moreover, quali- 
fied persons are subject to the influences and de- 
mands of interested persons. Nearly $10,000,000 
is expended in this State alone for teachers' wages, 
and efforts to get it, regardless of qualification, 
will never cease. Under our system of frequent 
elections, and this strong and unceasing pressure, 
even honest and qualified officers will temporize 
and be found wanting. Therefore, it is necessary 
that the State should supervise the examinations, 
determining their scope and extent, fixing the 
standards and sanctioning the results. The stan- 
dards fixed by the State should be regarded only as 
the minimum standards of intellectual qualifica- 
tion. Local officers should be encouraged to ex- 
tend the examination beyond that prescribed by 
the State, so far as they may be inclined, and to 
fix local standards as much above those fixed by 
the State as they may see fit, and to withhold certif- 
icates for any good reason ; but no candidate should 
be certified who does not at least meet the require- 
ments of the State. The examinations should be 
public, and at stated times and places. They 
should be, in part at least, in writing, and the pa- 
pers should be preserved for review in case of 
controversy over results. Abolish all special and 
private examinations. If an emergency arises, a 
temporary permit might be issued, without exam- 
ination, which would be good until after the next 
regular examination. Make a system which all 
can observe, which all officers can fall back upon 
for protection, and then require all to live up to it. 

6. Grade the certificates. Let them clearly 
show the work performed by the holder. Let the 
certificates of low grades be for short terms. As 
the grades advance, lengthen the term. Finally, 
give a certificate based upon a thoroughly sub- 
stantial examination and successful experience, 
which shall be recognized as the professional cer- 
tificate, and discontinue examinations altogether. 
Require teachers to advance beyond the lowest 
grade or experimental certificate or cease teaching, 
by providing that this certificate shall never be is- 
sued to the same person more than a specified 
number of times. Make it to their interest to 
reach the highest grade. 

7. Never permit the same authority which em- 
ploys teachers to determine their qualifications, 
nor let the one authority be dependent upon the 
other. Employing officers need not employ unless 
satisfied with qualifications. That is sufficient. 
They should not be permitted both to license and 
employ. 

8. Require that all officers authorized to issue 
certificates shall keep all examination papers, and 
a complete and public record of the standing of 
every candidate, and of all certificates issued. — 
State Superintendent Draper, in The Teacher. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
1 tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



w 



P. HOI-MAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles. Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have it welcome. 520 Poyntz Avenue. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stlngley .t Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1/15, Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J.W.Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 



EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
i.» School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men ami women anywhere. 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Xootberrules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand bv the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of Attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his st. in. ling in the College. 

Chajtcl exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from I hem is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at i :,}o P. m., the whole hody of students gather for 
a lii'urc from some member of (he Faculty, or lor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the thml and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
Classes meet, in their (.lass rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, (or ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Websttr ami (be Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members ot the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets m the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Ever) 1 Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led bv a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. anil Y. W, C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



RHYTHMIC ART CULTURE. 

BY PROF. A. B. BROWN. 

" A SOUND mind in a sound body," obedient 
ii to a spirit trained in wisdom, should be the 
goal of every educational institution. Perhaps 
there are none where the mind is neglected ; there are 
more perhaps where mental culture overleaps itself 
and undermines the very foundations of mental 
strength by neglecting the body and the spirit. 

What more deplorable picture than that of a 
young man consuming his forming strength in a 
too close application to the study of books ? The 
highest authority, perhaps, — Ex- President White 
of Cornell, — says, in substance, this thing of close 
application becomes possible after both brain and 
body become hardened. "No time for recreation 
is burning the candle at both ends." All colleges 
claim that these very sentiments find a prominent 
place in their advice, but to advise is one thing 
and to provide the means of following the advice, 
another. 

Gymnasiums may be good things where there is 
wealth and leisure, but what we would recommend 
is to secure the end — physical culture — where 
neither leisure nor wealth exists ; utilizing for this 
end, not only our industrial training, but our gath- 
ering in the morning for cha >el exercises and 
our opportunities and facilities for military drill 
on the campus, under a commander so willing 
and competent. 

In any kind of training, a goal must be set up, 
the sight of which is constantly spurring on to effort. 
We seldom do a thing for its own s;;ke ; it is the re- 
sults of study — truth found, knowledge gained — 
that furnishes the greatest incentive to study. 

This underlying fact we must recognize in the mat- 
ter of physical training. The result — the increas- 
ed strength, the increased grace, the increased self- 
control, and, above all, the thorough mastery of 
rhythm, developing a feeling of rhythm not only in 
the mind, but in every muscle and fibre of the body, 
— must be held up as the goal to be reached, and 
furnish a reason for the exercise when the desire or 
inclination is wanting. 

Strange as it may seem, rhythm, though the 
most important element of culture, either of body 
or mind, has noplace in the curriculum of schools, 
no text-book, where its principles are simply and 
scientifically stated, yet Dr. Dwight in the follow- 
ing extract has not overstated its importance : — 
^"Rhythm is the measure and outline of motion. 
It is the pulse of life, by which we note its mo- 
ments. Pulsation seems a universal fact in nature ; 
whatsoever has life manifests it in regular pulsa- 
tions, in successive impulses, or alternately advanc- 
ing and retiring waves. Rhythm is the principle 
of order in the magic world of tones. It gives to 
sound its wavy outline. It derives melody from 
harmony. Rhythm is everywhere, and lends a 
beautiful self-balance to the outgoing of every un- 
impeded energy. Every art has its ryhthm, or 
something corresponding. Every man has his in- 
dividual rhythm. All method is rhythm." 

"Rhythmical feeling is genius," says Novalis. 
This rhythmical feeling, this having rhythm in our 
power, can be secured only by executing rhythmic 
movements frequently and at regularly recurring 
times. As habits are formed, as automatic move- 
ments are secured, so rhythmic training must be 
pursued. Frequency and regularity, more than in 
long-continued exercises, are the conditions of its 
attainment. 

Rhythm offers grace of attitude, grace of move- 
ment, grace of utterance, graceful and expressive 
gesture, preparation for military drill, and, perhaps 
of more value than all others, the mental habit of 
obedience, the unquestioning and instantaneous 
submission to authority, acting as an instinct, not 



in the drill 6nly, but wherever legitimate authority 
is exercised, in the home, in the class-room, and 
community as well. 

Habit comes only by repeated action ; and the 
desiderata sought for, to secure right discipline 
of mind, are the conditions necessary to secure 
rhythmic action of the bpdy, viz : those conditions 
that will secure repeated action for the end to be 
gained by that action, monotonous and uninter- 
esting as that action in itself may be. The ration- 
al mind seeks ever in the results for a reason for 
its action. The brute animal may be driven along 
the same narrow path, around the same beaten 
track from day to day, with no sense of degrada- 
tion and no mental pang, if only food be supplied 
at proper times in proper quantities ; but not 
so with the animal man. This instinct of nature 
must not be antagonized, and only in the field of 
art can we now find the desideratum sought. 

The requirements of art culture, especially mu- 
sical rhythm, are absolute and imperious, as are the 
requirements of discipline the most rigid. Body 
and mind, muscle and faculty, by it are trained to 
instant and unquestioning obedience, and the obe- 
dience is always voluntary, because the command 
is always reasonable and the authority always le- 
gitimate. 

More of rhythmic art in the home, more of 
rhythmic art in the school, more of rhythmic art 
in the college, and there will be more of moral 
rectitude, as well as bodily grace in the individual 
lives of those whose aggregate constitute the com- 
munities and the nation. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN KANSAS. 

BY l'HOK. D, E. LANTZ. 

THERE are many signs of educational progress 
in our State. Persons outside the profession 
of teaching have been somewhat slow in recog- 
nizing the recent advance in education, but there 
are now signs that the press and the public in gen- 
eral are awake to the improved condition of our 
schools. Everywhere there are reports of greater 
regularity of attendance upon the schools. The at- 
tendance of teachers at the recent State Associa- 
tion, and at the district meetings in November, 
was greater than ever before in the history of the 
State. Nearly every County in the State has a 
teachers' organization with frequent meetings, in 
which live public questions ana the routine work 
of the school-room are discussed with an apprecia- 
tion of opportunity not observed in the past. These 
meetings are, so far as the writer has knowledge, 
well attended. The County Normal Institutes last 
summer had, without exception, larger enrollments 
than ever before in their history. 

These are some of the signs of progress ; but 
there is another basis upon which the work of the 
schools can be judged independently of this activ- 
ity on the part of the teachers. The students ap- 
plying for admission into our State and other in- 
stitutions are not only more numerous, showing 
the improvement of our people in material things, 
but they are coming with better preparation for 
their higher work. All this implies and proves 
that our schools are becoming better. It also im- 
plies a better appreciation of these schools on the 
part of the public. So encouraging is theoutlook, 
educationally, that we can confidently expect some 
reforms in our school system in the near future. 
Such changes could not possibly be effected in the 
face of a flagging interest in public eduction. It 
is only when popular interest is great that legisla- 
tors can be brought to consider seriously the mat- 
ter of school reforms. Make the schools as effec- 
tive as possible under present conditions, and im- 
provements in these conditions will speedily follow. 

Much of the recent educational advancement in 
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Kansas is due to the growing efficiency of he 
school superintendence. With every successive 
biennial election, men and women of higher qual- 
ifications and more earnest purposes are being 
elected to fill the office of bounty Superintendent 
of Schools. 

These men and women are devoting themselves 
to the work with a zeal and intelligence unequaled ; 
and it is very seldom now-a-d ays that we hear 
complaints that the best men are thrust aside for 
political causes, while inferior men secure the 
nominations. Everywhere, almost, the opinion 
prevails that the best possible available talent 
should be secured for this important office. Hence, 
too, we find a growing tendency to keep tried men 
in this office from year to year. All this is right, 
but it should be followed by a law allowing the 
payment of better salaries. This would attract 
higher talent, and still more rapid progress would 
follow. 



A NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR CHICAGO. 

BY PROF. D. E. LANTZ. 

THE city of Chicago will soon have a nobler 
provision for the reading public than any oth- 
er city in America. Its public library is already 
large, and not far behind that of Boston in the 
number of persons using it. The Newberry libra- 
ry of reference, recently opened in the North Di- 
vision of the city, will, in a few years, become a 
most valuable help to scholars. Although now in 
temporary quarters, it is already proving the wis- 
dom of its trustees in deciding to make it ex- 
clusively a library of reference. 

But the city has recently received a greater gift 
than that given it by Mr. Newberry's bequest. 
The will of the late John Crerar, admitted to pro- 
bate on November 14th last, has a clause which, it 
is supposed, will give a fund of two million and a 
half of dollars for founding a free public library in 
the South Division of the city. This magnificent 
bequest is accompanied by one remarkable con- 
dition, which shows how clearly Mr. Crerar was 
impressed with the importance of a clean literature 
for the young. I quote this clause from the will 
itself: "I desire that books and periodicals be se- 
lected with a view to create and sustain a healthy, 
moral, and Christian sentiment in the community, 
and that all nastiness and immorality be excluded. 
I do not mean by this that there shall be nothing 
but hymn-books and sermons, but I mean that 
dirty French novels and all skeptical trash and 
works of questionable moral tone shall never be 
found in this library." 

This is a noble gift, and in the hands of the 
gentlemen named as trustees, it is safe to say that 
the wishes of the testator will be faithfully carried 
out. In the censorship of the books to be bought 
for this library, much will depend upon the 
librarian chosen to perform the work. He must 
be a man of wide experience, sound judgment, 
and a profound knowledge of the motives of human 
action. 



THE GRASSES. 
Dairying requires grasses, and to achieve the 
best results we must have a variety of them, and 
yet did you ever think that the knowledge possessed 
by the average man with respect to grasses is very 
limited? Men have been farming for years who 
know very little of grasses beyond timothy, red-top, 
and blue-grass, and they have become acquainted 
with blue-grass simply because it has come into 
their pastures without being introduced by them. 
In portions of the East there is no knowlege of 
anything but timothy and clover. In sections of 
the West, there is little known of clover. Now we 
know of no more important study for the man 
who intends to do the best that it is possible to do 
in the dairy than the study of grasses. It is possible 
that there may be vastly better grasses for certain 
farms than any that has been grown upon it. — 
Western Rural and Stockman. 



FORECAST IN FARMING. 

Keen, practical foresight is an important factor 
in every walk of business life,' but for the farmer 
it is almost indispensable to any reasonable 
amount of success. Mechanical skill, once it has 
been fairly mastered, needs next to no thought to 
keep it up to the point of working efficiency. 
But farming, as it ought to be, not only requires 
careful thought, but a very great amount of fore- 
thought, to make it either pleasant or profitable. 
The thing that helps most to elevate farm work 
above the level of the merest drudgery is the 
amount of hearty and exhilerating mental effort 
that can be infused into it ; that, combined with 
the sense of duty and the feeling of hope, will, 
under Providence, make life on the farm more 
really attractive than pursuits apparently much 
more pleasant and alluring. Of all forms of 
thought, forethought is the most inspiring, just as 
afterthought is generally the least pleasant. Of 
the various nationalities engaged in farming on 
this continent, I find the Germans and Scotch, in 
proportion to their numbers, most successful, and 
to that success their faculty of plodding, combined 
with calculating habits, have, I think, contributed 
the most. As a German friend of mine said late- 
ly, "A man must learn somedings effry day, if he 
wants to make money by farming." The skilled 
propounds in the quiet of his spare hours the 
problems of the coming year with which he may 
need to grapple, and then sets himself to think 
out, in perhaps two or three different lines, the 
tactics by which those problems are to be solved, 
and those difficulties met. "Wise behind the 
hand," ready for business the day after the fair, 
the man with a dull, soapy sort of brain goes 
ahead in a mechanical sort of a way, seeing no- 
thing in particular until he strikes a snag or runs 
his head against a wall, and then feels around in 
a dazed sort of way to find out what has struck 
him. Proper forecast in farming goes a long way 
beyond the mere study of possible modes of action. 
Every possible form of obstruction is looked at, 
and plans made for getting round the corner, or, 
if that is impossible, for making the unpleasant ef- 
fects of the collision as slight as possible. The re- 
sults may be much more valuable and enduring 
than the thinker himself has ever anticipated. 
When, more than fifty years ago, Amos Cruick- 
shanks began with his one Durham heifer to try 
and build his ideal Shorthorn, he only meant to do 
the best he could with the materials within his 
reach. But he lived to see the triumph of his plans, 
and the profit and honor which followed. All the 
world now believes in the Scotch Shorthorns, of 
which he has been, as far as man can be, the suc- 
cessful creator. "Learn to labor and to wait," is 
good sense and good poetry, but the biggest half 
of the profit of farming labor and much of its real 
pleasure must come out of the vigorous exercise 
of the worker's brain, of which skilled forecast is 
pretty much the masterpiece. It is one thing to 
wait on the chance that may turn up, quite another 
and a much nobler thing to wait in sure hope for 
the fruit of the trees that years and years ago you 
selected and planted in the confidence that, if not 
your hand, some other one would be sure to pluck 
goodly fruit. — Richard Waugh, in American Ag- 
riculturist. 



THE HIGHEST OF ALL ENJOYMENT. 
One of the highest and best enjoyments comes 
through what is done for others. This is believ- 
ed in theoretically, but seldom practically. If a 
man has money, he imagines that the way to en- 
joy it io ether to keep and accumulate it, or to 
spend it on personal gratification ; yet he misses 
the very finest of its delights when he refuses to 
share it or its benefits with others. So with our 
time, our talents, and our thoughts — kept to our- 
selves, or used for our own delectation, they do 
not give us a tithe of the real enjoyment that they 
afford when we use them liberally for the benefit 
of the family, or friends, or the community. No one 
who has once tasted the sweets of ministering suc- 
cessfully to the happiness of others will ever again 
relapse into a purely selfish use of his advantages. 
— New York Ledger. 

A practical farmer who has tested it thoroughly 
says that seven pounds of dry corn fodder is equal 
to eighteen pounds of hay. Two and a half tons 
of such fodder is only an average yield per acre, 
making an acre of corn fodder worth as much for 
feeding as six tons of hay. 



BLUE-GRASS. 

The following eulogy clipped from the Western 
Rural is too good to lose, though true only in cer- 
tain climates and seasons. In Kansas, the wise 
will test for themselves with caution: — 

"We have recently been asked by a correspon- 
dent — to use his own words — 'if blue-grass is good 
for anything.' Just listen to what a writer says 
in its favor, and though in some respects he may 

be a trifle extravagant, in the main all he says is 
true: '1. It improves with age, and never needs 
reseeding ; a pasture fifty years old is in perfection. 
2. It will do to pasture a full month earlier than 
clover, and about as much l-.ter in the fall, thus 
lengthening the grazing seasons. In favorable 
seasons, I have pastured eight consecutiye months 
on it. 3. It makes the best winter pasture, and 
when allowed to grow up for this purpose the cat- 
tle will thrive on this whenever it is not covered 
with snow. 4. It is not injured by tramping as 
are other grasses, as it forms a very dense sward. 
<v It is fattening and not washy in its early growth, 
and a bullock will fatten on it faster than on corn. 
6. It grows well on rolling lands and thin soils, 
and is not injured by shade, and so produces profit- 
able crops in timber plantations and on steep hill- 
sides sloping to the south, where any other grasses 
would be killed by the freezing and thawing of 
winter. 7. Drouth never kills it. No matter how 
thin the soil or how utterly burned by the drouth 
of summer, it starts into vigorous growth again 
with the first rain and soon clothes the fields with 
verdure. All other grasses and farm crops fail at 
times, but blue-grass never. In all localities 
where it flourishes it should find a place on every 
farm and on broken lands ; if three-fourths of the 
farm were seeded down to it, it would be found 
profitable." 

SUCCESS IN CREAMERIES. 

Farmers must learn that the good and well-fed 
cow is the bed-rock of the successful creamery ; 
and have lots of them, in close proximity to a 
good central point, before it is anything but a 
"delusion and a snare" to talk gorgeous cream- 
ery building and equipment to the dairy farmer. 
The disproportionately costly creamery may be 
the very thing to crush out the true interest of the 
dairy-man, instead of being a help to him. In a 
general way, we say to all farmers who think of en- 
gaging in co-operative dairying, and are visited by 
oily-tongued emissariesjof scoundrelly manufactur- 
ers, who try to make them believe a $6,000 or 
$7,000 creamery is essential to a good start, that 
if they have any mangy curs, set them on such fel- 
lows; but never me a decent, respectable dog for 
such purposes. 

There is not one place for a creamery or cheese 
factory in a hundred at which it is wise to invest 
more than $1,000 to $2,000, till after the cow- 
keeping end of the enterprise has scored an en- 
largement. Consult the documents and price-lists 
of such manufacturers of dairy tools as Cornish, 
Curtis, & Greene, and others of our advertisers, 
who we know will do the fair thing, and it will be 
seen that our advice is sound. Besides that, it is 
based on practical knowledge. We have no word 
to say against a factory growing to be a big thing 
— but let the growth of the cows, and the growth 
of the dairy-farmers in practical knowledge of their 
business, precede the gorgeous factory, that gener- 
ally ends in being an "elephant." There are lots 
of folks, by courtesy called men, now loose, who 
ought to be in jail. — Hoard' 's Dairyman. 



Farming, like every other business in these lat- 
ter days of sharp competition, must be differently 
conducted from what it was in the days of our 
fathers. It requires more capital, more brains, and 
greater activity to insure success than formerly, 
and unless one has the two former, and is willing 
to be wide awake, he may better let not only farm- 
ing alone, but every other business, and work for 
some one else who is properly furnished to conduct 
his affairs successfully. Such a one will soon 
bring up the value of any farm that he may acquire. 
— The Congregationalist. 

When the energies pause, and the worker settles 
down, he may find comfort and ease, but the in- 
spiration of the greater struggle is no longer with ' 
him ; his real life is finished unless he takes into 
some other field that energy which has secured 
him success. 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-90. 
Kail Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term—January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Kail Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Slate Agricultural College. Address J. 10. L. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 

Assistant Breese was confined to his room one 
day this week by influenza. 

J. E. Taylor serves in the dual capacity of Col- 
lege postmaster and mail carrier. 

Prof, and Mrs. Hood are enjoying the visit of a 
friend, Miss Emma Hussey of Lynn, Mass. 

Prof. Georgeson was in the clutches of la grippe 
on Friday, and was unable to meet his classess. 

It is worth a visit to the greenhouse to see the 
two orchi s — the "lady's slipper" and ihe terres- 
trial — in bloom. 

Fine coasting is to be had on the College hill, 
but the students do not avail themselves of it 
as they did two years ago. 

Mr. Baxter defies the cold as he moves among 
his plants and flowers in the greenhouse, with the 
mercury ranging from 70 to 8o°. 

Several requests for teachers in the Government 
Schools for Indians have been made this week. 
Our graduates can do good work there. 

It has been found necessr.ry to postpone the 
Farmer's Institute, advertised to be held at Girard 
on January 23rd and 24th, to the 13th and 14th of 
February. 

Prof. Kellerman has the appointment of Botan- 
ist, and Prof. Walters, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Landscape Gardening to the State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The ornamental banana tree is among the new 
things at the greenhouse. It bears no fruit, and 
its leaves are longer and more slender than those 
of the fruit-bearing variety. 

The first lunch of the season was given by the 
cooking class yesterday. One hundred and 
eighteen persons tested the first week's work of 
the twenty-five Second-year cooks. 

The following members of the Faculty have 
been reappointed to positions on the State Board 
of Agriculture: Prof. Failyer, chemist; Prof. 
Popenoe, entomologist ; Prof. Kellerman, botan- 
ist. 

Mrs. Winchip has a class of post-graduate stu- 
dents in sewing on the afternoons of Monday and 
Friday. The same students spend two other 
afternoons of the week with Mrs. Kedzie in cook- 
ing. 

Mrs. Kedzie's cooking class served the first Fac- 
ulty dinner of the term on Monday to the entire 
satisfaction of those who partook of it. These din- 
ners and the Friday lunches will be continued 
throughout the term. 

The College Literary Societies last week elect- 
ed new officers for the Winter Term, with the fol- 
lowing Presidents : Alpha Beta, Marie B. Senn ; 
Webster, Geo. E. Stoker; Hamilton, S. VanBlar- 
com ; Ionian, Julia Pearce. 

The simple anouncement that Noble L. Prentis 
will lecture at the College on Friday afternoon, 
January 24th, will insure enough of an attendance 
to test the seating capacity of the Chapel. Mr. 
Prentis's subject will be "Stories and Story-Tell- 
ing." 

The Farm Department has still a limited quan- 
tity of seed of forage plants, especially of the Kaf- 
fir corn, which we shall be glad to distribute in 
small quantities to persons in the State who may 
desire to try their culture. The Kaffir corn re- 
sists drouth well, and is therefore particularly adapt- 
ed to the western part of the State. The seed 
will be forwarded by express, the receiver to pay 
charges. Apply to the Professor of Agriculture. 

The total enrollment to date is 427. The un- 
usually large proportion of beginners make neces- 
sary three large divisions of both English and His- 
tory classes. The beginners' algebra class is the 
largest ever known, two large divisions being 



necessary for its accommodation instead of one 
small division, as of old. This large class in al- 
gebra speaks whole volumes for the capabilities of 
the students comprising it. 

Many students have been absent from one to 
four days this week on account of influenza. On 
Monday, the epidemic, cold weather, and snow 
drifts joined forces, and as a result not more than 
half of the students were present. 

Declamations were delivered in Chapel yesterday 
afternoon by the sixth division of the Third- Year 
class, consisting of Misses Fannie Waugh, Maude 
Whitney, and Flora Wiest, and Messrs. E. C 
Thayer, S. Van Blarcom, F. A. Waugh, R. D. 
Whaley. and Geo. W. Wildin. 

The hum of the planer, the scream of the circu- 
lar saw, the buzz of the friezer below stairs, the 
"click, click" of the cylinder and job presses up- 
stairs, remind visitors that these are busy times in 
Mechanics' Hall. The machinery is in operation 
each day for the accommodation of students. 

A Farmer's Institute will be held at Stockton on 
February 6th and 7th, in which the college will be 
represented as follows: Pres. Fairchild, "College 
Training in Agriculture;" Prof. Popenoe, "The 
War Upon Insects;" Prof. Georgeson, "Scientific 
Stock-feeding in the Light of Practical Farming." 

Seventy-five students have asked excuse for one 
or more days this week on account of la grippe or 
kindred diseases, and others are still out for the 
same cause. This disease seems to affect the high- 
er classes most, fifteen of the twenty-five Fourth- 
years having yielded to its charms for one or more 
days. Is this because it hits the head first? 

Thursday's Manhattan Republic contains a 
long letter from Prof.. Shelton, who writes from 
San Francisco under date of January nth, the date, 
by the way, on which his ship, the Alameda, was 
to have sailed, but was delayed until the 14th. 
Barring slight delays occasioned by snow-storms, 
the journey from Manhattan to San Francisco was 
made without incident. The following paragraph, 
penned after a visit to the ship, will give the read- 
er some idea of the disquietude which possessed the 
Professor as he contemplated the long voyage 
ahead of him: "On first entering our cabin my 
attention was arrested by a peculiar tin receptacle 
attached to the front rail of each bed. This ves- 
sel had a capacity for about three pints ; it was 
neatly painted, had a cover, and could easily be 
moved back and forth along the bed-rail. At 
first the horrible significance of this peculiar piece 
of furniture did not strike me; but I soon found 
myself drawn to it by an irresistible fascination. 
I know not, dear reader, what the technical or, 
rather, nautical name of this bit of ship's gear is, 
— whether it is a marline-spike, a jib-boom, or 
'three sheets in the wind and t'other flying,' — so I 
dub it here and now Neptune's contribution box. 
Of this I feel certain, that long before this sees 
the Kansas sunlight I shall have demonstrated the 
usefulness of this bit of ship's furniture by a most 
thorough and practical experiment." 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

A. J. Avery, student last year, was a visitor 
yesterday. 

W. S. Bradbury, student last year, is clerking 
in a bank at Clay Center. 

Grant Gates, Second-year in 1886-87, is teaching 
at Gatesville, Clay County. 

N. E. Lewis, '89, writes from Evanston, 111., 
that he has been sick for several weeks. 

Ethlin M. Dunham, student last year, is teach- 
ing near Clay Center. She intends to return to 
College. 

Chas. M. Collins, student in 1886-87, is pursu- 
ing special studies in natural history at Montrose, 
Colorado. 

The following item, concerning a graduate of 
1872, is taken from Prof. Shelton's letter to the 
Manhattan Republic: "The day after our arrival 
here we were delighted by a call from our old-time 
friend and co-laborer in college work, Lieut. Todd, 
who, as many readers of the Republic will remem- 
ber, is with his regiment, quartered at the Presidio, 
as the Government reservation located just above 
the city is called. This morning we returned the 
call, and had a most enjoyable visit with Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Todd in their pleasant home — a 
bower of fuchsias, geraniums, and other strange 
but equally beautiful plants in full bloom, out 
doors." 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Socikty Hall, January 10th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by the President. The 
audience was favored by an interesting piece of instrumental music 
by Miss Corlett with the harmonica and Miss Campbell with the or- 
gan; Maude Parker, committee. Roll-call. Debate, question, "Re- 
solved, That poverty tends to develop a better character for man than 
riches." Miss Hoop opened the affirmative by showing that the 

sterling characters of nearly all the great men of history have been 
formed through the influences of poverty. She admits that the rich 
have made more show in the world, but the "widow's mite" or the 
last loaf divided with the humble wayfarer are evidences of char- 
acter to which the rich have no claim. The rich man forsakes his 
home for the gambling-den or club-room, while the poor man usual- 
ly finds his greatest pleasure by his fireside. Mr. Taylor opened the 
negative by showing the good business qualities and other character- 
istics developed in men through the influence of money-getting. He 
mentioned Robert Morris, Peter Cooper, John Jacob Astor, George 
Peabody, and James Smithson as wealthy men whose characters 
were the mainsprings of their final philanthropic actions. Such men 
are a greater blessing to the wot Id than it is possible for any poverty- 
stricken person to be. Mr. Thayer on the affirmative showed us how 
the Roman Empire degenerated as it grew rich. As prool that riches 
are not necessary attributes of a good character, he pointed out the 
examples of Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield. Mr. Pound on the nega- 
tive showed that riches tend to give a person ambition and pride in 
family and self. He said that a hungry person is not apt to have an 
exceedingly amiable temper, or to ever exercise his mental faculties to 
the best advantage, therefore poverty does not conduce to the forma- 
tion of the noblest character. The Judges, Misses Campbell and 
Greene and Mr. E. T. Martin, decided two to one in favor of the af- 
firmative. Miss St. John presented the Gleaner, with the motto 
"Excelsior." It was very good. Recess. Miss Parker then ren- 
dered an interesting and instructive song entitled, " The English 
Swell." The Society now proceeded to the election of officers. 
There was little opposition except for the offices of Critic and Re- 
cording Secretary. All the other officers were elected by instructing 
the Secretary to' cast the ballot of the Society ii favor of the one 
candidate. The following is a list of the newly elected officers: 
Marie B. Senn, President; W. W. Hutto, Vice-President; Delpha 
Hoop, Recording Secretary; Sadie Moore, Corresponding Secretary; 
J. N. Harner, Treasurer; May Harmon, Critic ; and P. E. Westgate, 
Marshal. Under miscellaneous business, a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Messrs. House, Gundaker, Baxter, McCreary, and Prof. 
Hood and Mrs. Winchip for assistance rendered at our Annual Exhi- 
bition. Assignment of duties. Report of Critic. Reading of min- 
utes Congregational singing. Adjournment. G. L. C. 

Society Hall, January nth. 
The Webster Society was called to order by President Martin, the 
house being well filled for the first night of the New Year. The next 
order was roll-call. J. Frost led in devotion. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and adopted. The question for debate 
was, "Resolved, That the World's Fair should be in New York, and 
not in Chicago." Argued on the affirmative by H. N. Whitford and 
D. C. McDowell, andon the negative by J. Davis and H. W. Avery. 
The affirmative maintained that the foreign nations would have easi- 
er access to New York than to Chicago and that it was the metropolis 
of the country. That its centralization, scenery, and accommodations 
were superior was also argued, and that io,coo,ooo people could have 
access to the fair each day and be at home at night. The negative 
claimed that we should look to our own interests, as we would show 
the most products, and not to the other countries' interests. The de- 
bate was good and exceedingly interesting. The question was de- 
cided by a vote of the Society in favor of the affirmative. Owing to 
the business of the evening, the order of declamation, composition, and 
reading were passed. The Society paper, the Reporter, was next pre 
sented by G. E. Stoker. It was exceptionally good, and showed very 
careful preparation by the editor. We quote the following sketch 
of'an article from its columns: "The mighty political upheavals 
which have characterized the last century have been chiefly brought 
about by the industrial classes. The growth of society has been one 
of evolution. All that is best in our civilization hascome from agerm 
found in the race at the time of the earliest records. Slow, indeed, 
has been the growth and nit without sufficient cause, as can be read- 
ily understood. The cause has been almost wholly due to the fact 
that growth has been simultaneous in all directions. The great truth 
that humanity is one has been one of the most difficult to compre- 
hend of any ever presented to the world. But, whether comprehended 
or not, men and nations have closed their eyes and refused to see it." 
The name of M. W. McCrea was proposed for membership. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing term: Pres., G. E. 
Stoker; Vice Pres., S. C. Harner; Recording Sec, H. W. Avery; 
Corresponding Sec, C. A. Campbell ; Treasurer, J. W. Ijams; Critic, 
W. T. Swingle; Marshal, B. H. Pugh. J. A. Davis was elected to 
fill the vacancy in the Board of Directors. The Society then adjourn- 
ed. S. C\ H. 



Hamilton Hall, January nth. 
The first meeting of the term was called to order by Pres. VanZile. 
M. G. Riddell led the Society in prayer. Election of officers next be- 
ingin order, nominations for President were made. After a consider- 
able amount of balloting, Sam'l L. VanBlarcom was elected. A. K. 
Midgley was elected by acclamation as Vice President. There were 
several nominations for Recording Secretary, but after the ballots 
were counted it was found that A. E Martin received the office. For 
Corresponding Secretary, F. A. Waugh was elected. G. W. Wildin 
was elected Treasurer by unanimous vote of the Society. F. A. Camp- 
bell was elected Critic. R. W. Newman was unanimously elected 
Marshal. The Board of Directors made a favorable report on the 
name of Thomas Lyon. E. M. Blachley opened the programme of the 
evening by rendering a good declamation. "The Crime of Capital Pun- 
ishment, ''was the subject of E. C. Cohurn's oration. Recess ten'min- 
utes. The debate, question, "Is a universal language desirable?" 
was next taken up. Mr. Blachley, Mr. Peterson, and Mr. Hartley 
were selected to act as Judges. In a few well-chosen words, Mr. 
Midglev illustrated the situation one was in when studying and travel- 
ing in a foreign country, and not being able to understand their lan- 
guage. A universal language would do away with the difficulty. G. 
V. Johnson stated that the language of a race or nation was one of 
their characteristics. Although the theory of a universal language might 
be very gocd, the practicability of such a scheme would be impossible. 
Frank Yeoman further argued the affirmative. F. A. Waugh spoke 
at some length on the question. He claimed that whenever universal 
language was desirable the people would have it. The Judges render- 
ed their decision two to one for the negative. As the music commit- 
tee was absent, that part of the programme was omitted. Discussions 
were next in order, and C. J. Peterson discussed, he "Influence of In- 
vention on civilization." Mr. Houser had for his discussion, "The 
Conquest of Mexico." C. E. Yeoman was last on the programme, and 
gave a very interesting discourse on phrenology, making numerous 
illustration, to more clearly explain his subject. Assignment of duties. 
Adjournment. ' C. E. Coburn. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasuer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums, 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding -pi aces, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers* Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should he addressed through the Director. 
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Nearly ten per cent of the Indians educated in 
eastern schools die after their return to their peo- 
ple. Education will in time solve the Indian 
problem. — Hutchinson News. 

The value of the school buildings in Junction 
City is $55,000, and we need several more rooms. 
Our school population is 1,100, and the current ex- 
penses are $10,148. — Junction City Union. 

The Reform School people at Topeka are build- 
ing a large refrigerator to use in taking care of the 
meat consumed by that institution, as all meat 
used by State charitable institutions is now ship- 
ped from Kansas City. 

The Lawrence Journal says: "University cir- 
cles are stirred up over a point of etiquette. At a 
Faculty party, if the unmarried lady professors are 
to be ranked at the supper table according to age, 
is the magister epilarum to decide as to the ages?" 

The teachers of Jackson County on their return 
from the Teachers' Convention at Topeka after the 
capture of the flag, were met at the depot in Holton 
by the Third Regiment Band and a large company 
of citizens. From the depot they were escorted 
to the court-house, where they were given a warm 
reception. 

Mr. C. C. Hann of Topeka, one of the most 
promising young writers of the State, won the 
Hutchison Clipper's $25 prize for a short story. 
His sketch was entitled "The Indestructible Man- 
uscript," and was a story of 111 luck brought about 
by the possession of one of Judas's thirty pieces of 
silver. — Abilene Reflector. 

Mrs. Harriet Earhart Monroe, a teacher in the 
Atchison Institute, has written a book, "The Art 
and Sc ; ence of Conversation." The volume is 
published by A. S. Barnes Co., and is said to be 
an admirable compendium of thoughtful talks 
and pertinent suggestions concerning conversation, 
and reading and teaching. 

Arcadia will soon have a circulating library. 
This is what the Democrat says: "Mr. S. A. 
Smith has added a library to his barber business, 
and has arranged a plan of circulation by which 
readers may indulge themselves with works of the 
best and most popular authors at a trifling cost. 
Lovers of fiction should call and secure a book with 
which to beguile the long evenings now prevailing." 

State Superintendent Winans of the Department 
of Instruction has appointed the following com- 
mittee to prepare a course of study for the com- 
mon schools of Kansas: Superintendent Geo. VV. 
Kendrick, Eureka ; Superintendent S. Harkins, 
Junction City ; Superintendent J. R. Bickerdyke, 
Russell ; Superintendent D. S. Price, Wichita ; 
Superintendent Belle Spear, Atwood. A report 
of this committee is expected at the County Super- 
intendents' Convention, which will meet in Hutch- 
inson May next. 

The flag for the school building has been or- 
dered from Columbus, Ohio, and will be here in 
a week or two. It will be 12x18 feet in size, and 
will cost about $20, including expressage. To 
support this large flag, the School Board will erect 
a pole in the school yard, instead of upon the build- 
ing, as at first planned. On account of necessary 
delay i these arrangements, the exercises in con- 
nection with the formal hoisting of the flag will 
be postponed until Kansas Day, the 29th of Janu- 
a ry . — Ellis Jleadligh t . 

Thg Baker University Index does not seem to be 
scared over the establishing of a new Methodist 
University at Topeka. It says: "The revolution 
hi Brazil is going to have about as much effect on 
this vear's ice harvest as the proposed institution 
to be located at Topeka will have on Baker's suc- 
cess. There is a great deal being said about new 
movements, and Baker's friends are not objecting 
to what enthusiastic novelty-hunters may say. But 
he will make a serious mistake who thinks Baker 
has no friends, or that her friends are passive." 

Miss Emma I). Aldrich, Piesident of the Wo- 
man's Hesperian Library club of Cawker City, 
has given the State Historical Society a photograph 
of the Cawker City library building, with portraits 
of thirty-two members of the Club photographed 
in front ot the building. The club consists of for- 
ty-two members who bought the lots, erected the 
building at a cost of $1,500, planted trees and 
shrubbery around it, have collected a library of 
1,000 volumes, possess a fine geological cabinet, 



and hold meetings twice a month for literary work. 
Topeka Capital. 

Many newspapers are crit cising the Board of 
Regents because they have elected no Chan- 
cellor for the Slate University. The fact is, that 
there is not a professor in the institution who 
would not make a good and efficient head for the 
University, and with such men in charge there 
seems to be no necessity lor rushing things. The 
affairs there are moving along in a manner that is 
wholly satisfactory, and the Board of Regents know 
that the men who are doing the work can be trus.- 
ed with the management of everything, hence they 
desire to take their time in selecting a Chancellor. 
— Kansas City Globe. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
State Historical Society will be held in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, at Topeka, on 
Tuesday evening, January 21st, for the election 
of one-third the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and the transaction of such other business as 
may come before the meeting. Addresses will be 
delivered by Col. Wm. A. Phillips, President of 
the Society; Hon. Edward Russell, Rev. John G. 
Pratt, Hon. P. G. Lowe, and Hon. Benj. F. Simp- 
son. A meeting of the Board of Directors will be 
held at three o'clock p. m. of same day, in the 
rooms of the Society. All members are requested 
to be present. 

The new Washburn College chapel building is 
now nearly enclosed. The body of the wall is of 
grey native lime stone, trimmed with the finest qual- 
ity of Bedford ltd., stone, and Carroll County, Mo., 
sandstone. On each side of the main entrance 
are columns of red granitefrom the quarries of St. 
George, Province of New Brunswick. The build- 
ing is 98x112, three stories high. In the basement 
story will be five spacious recitation rooms. The 
main story furnishes four recitation rooms and a 
Y. M. C. A. room. The chapel in the upper 
story will seat about 700, and nearly 1,000 will find 
room on special occasions. The building will be 
completed by June 1st next, and will cost about 
$35,000. — Topeka Capital. 

Miss Sarah Brown of Lawrence has been appoint- 
ed Matron of Haskell Indian School at Lawrence. 
Miss Brown is a daughter of the Rev. John S. 
Brown, who for more than a quarter of a century 
has been one of the leading Unitarian preachers in 
Kansas, identified always with the best thought and 
best work of the State. Miss Brown is also the 
sister of Ex-Congressman William Brown and a 
sister-in-law of State Senator F. E. Gillett. She 
has taught successfully for years, and has been Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Douglas County. She will 
also be remembered as the first woman candidate 
on the State ticket of Kansas, she having been a can- 
didate for the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on the Democratic State ticket in 1881. 



A GOOD HOUSE-KEEPER. 
My idea of good house-keeping is where a wom- 
an keeps her home sweet and orderly, provides 
simple, well-cooked food, makes her home so rest- 
ful and cheerful that all who come into it shall be 
better for breathing the atmosphere of kindness 
and cheerfulness that pervades the place, and 
where the household machinery always runs 
smoothly because of the constant thoughtfulness 
of the mistress of the house. A place like this is 
truly a home, and a woman who makes such a 
home deserves the respect and admiration of every- 
body. I have seen such homes among the rich and 
among the poor, for neither wealth nor poverty 
prevents the right person from filling, with the at- 
mosphere of comfort and happiness, the house of 

which she is the mistress. 

The good house-keeper will certainly look well 
to the ways of her household; but her eyes will be 
those of the kind, just woman. .She will not look 
miracles ; she will not expect to get the best supplies 
and service when paying only the lowest price ; she 
will not hope to make something out of nothing: 
she will be brave enough to live within her means, 
even if they be small ; she will not be afraid to do 
her work honestly and well; and, finally, she will 
be so true to herself at all times, and so adjust and 
simplify her domestic duties, that she will not ex- 
haust body and mind in trying to do two persons' 
work for the sake of "keeping up appearances." 
How many families lose all the comforts of home 
life in this senseless effort! — Miss Parloa. in 
Good Housekeeping. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use oi other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ot their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside of required hours of labor — upon work for the pro- 
fit ot the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, lrom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the prelerence in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account tor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part of their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and 110 one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra.. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to ^ a 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $S.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with thu first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text- books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.21;; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 

001ns for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $1x1 to $200 a year. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



R. 



ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats, 
tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Special at- 



w 



P. HOLM AN, — Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. 320 Poyntz Avenue. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley & Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the lust quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65, Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Puk ell, banker. J.W.Webb, 
Cashier. A gercral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 



Ell. PURCELL, Cornrrof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted bv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House • keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Moots and Shoes, Clothing, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of nil kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 

H Newly Invented Seir-Suppsrtini Wailing tyacfjiqe, 

anil with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by anv other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jk„ Canton, N. Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good cemvduct, such as becomes men ami women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged In the lormation od 
sound character, by both .precept amd example, ami expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain .8 good repute- Failure to do s.> is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootberrules erf personal conduct a re announced. 

Classes are in session every week .day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Student-; enrolled in am 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close ol the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho v* to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence fimn Ihem is m.ted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 :.yi r. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a I'.^'iire from some member of the Faculty, or lor ilie rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rownis, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prospemus literary societies, two of them of many 
years' Standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, fur ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
Ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every FHdttV evening a students' prayer-meetinsr is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. ( >n ilie Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. . 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C, A. h..ld weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime 10 lime, ns opportunity offers. All are free 



WEAK YEAST. 

BY MRS. rlEI.ME S. KXDZIE. 

WHEN the good housemother depends in cold 
weather upon wet yeast for her bread, care 
must be taken that her yeast does not "run out." 
When the yeast is made and set to rise, it is diffi- 
cult, in very cold weather, to find a place in the 
kitchen warm enough to keep the yeast plant grow- 
ing until the mass is full of little plants ready to 
attack the flour when set i : the bread. The work- 
ers in the kitchen are usually dressed more warm- 
ly in winter than in summer, and it is hard to know 
just the heat necessary for yeast without actually 
testing with a thermometer. Many times the 
yeast grows "weak" after a time, because each 
making of yeast is allowed to be put away before 
it is fully "alive" with the little plants. 

Another source of much trouble is the presence 
of other organisms beside the yeast plant. When 
the air of the kitchen becomes heavy and close, 
when the windows are not open as often as we 
would all like to have them because of the outer 
cold, then it is that other growths find the potato 
and flour, with or without the hop water, a very 
comfortable place in which to cake root and grow. 
The yeast may look very lively, may foam, and 
seem perfect yeast, and yet it may not have the 
right effect on the flour at all. Care is necessary 
to see that only yeast plants and not other forms 
of sporadic growth have possession. When the 
germs floating in the air drop into the yeast and 
crowd out the plant we want for our bread, we 
may have fermentation which is like salt-rising 
bread, or we may have one which will only cause 
the sponge to ferment in such a way as to soften 
the gluten. In this case our h-end cannot become 
light because the gluten walls are not tough enough 
to hold the gas until the bread goes into the oven. 

Two precautions are necessary for making good 
yeast, especially in winter: plenty of heat — any- 
where from So to 90 — to develop all the yeast 
plants possible in the liquid, and close covering of 
the yeast to keep out foreign plants. It is well in 
winter to use much more yeast than in summer. 
Twice as much wet yeast as is needed in warm 
weather will only make the bread come up faster, 
and will give quite as good results in much less 
time. 



CARE OF THE HEALTH. 

BY MRS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE. 

INHERE are no statistics to be used in proof, 
but it certainly looks as though the delicat e 
women of uncertain health are quite as likely to 
live long lives as those of robust health. There 
is a sufficient reason for this in the care of self 
which the delicate woman finds absolutely necessa- 
ry in order to keep about at all. Too many times 
the strong woman feels herself able to undertake 
any and every task set before her; and, if her 
strength threatens to give out, she draws on will 
power, and trusts that past perfect health and 
future rest may make up for overtaxed nerves and 
muscles. 

The woman whose health is not always to be 
trusted learns to give up and rest when she begins 
to tire ; learns that she can't do all the work she 
would like to do. and her friends learn to help her 
to call a halt before she is in danger of breaking 
down. The consequences of the two modes of 
action are very frequently seen in the families of 
many of our friends. The strong sister carries all 
the heavy work, shielding the weak one, and by and 
by we exclaim, "Who would have thought she 
would live longest? She never had good 
health, while the one who is gone was always 
well!" 

The woman who must care for herself in every 
way possible learns her lesson early, while she 



who has strength to spare will not learn until often 
it is too late. If all young people could be made to 
feel that it is a sin to overtax themselves ; that it is 
more wrong to abuse their own strength than to 
overdrive their horses ; that they have no more right 
to waste strength of mind or body than they have 
to waste money ; that they are as responsible all 
through their lives for the use and care of 
their strength as they are of their property, 
we should find fewer broken-down middle-aged 
people ; fewer irritable invalids, and many more 
strong elderly people. Care of self is a hard les- 
son. Its importance is very great and its value is 
inestimable. Women especially need precept up- 
on precept in that direction, and the lesson needs 
to be taught over and over again. None of us are 
careful enough of our own selves ; and instead of 
its being selfish to care for self, it should be 
called generous, because we belong to those about 
us ; and the more health and strength an individu- 
al brings to his work, the more he can do for the 
world where he labors. Constant care of health 
is one of the duties of life. 



ROCKETS. 

BY LIEUT. J. F. MORRISON. 

THE rocket, so familiar to all as one of the 
many means of showing our patriotism on the 
Fourth of July, was an old weapon of war when 
this country celebrated her first anniversary. It 
was first used by the Chinese for war purposes, 
and most writers fix the date of its invention at 
about the close of the Ninth Century. As it was 
originally made, it was too feeble and inaccurate 
to be much used, except for incendiary purposes. 
The early rockets were much the same as are 
those used in pyrotechnic displays ; and the im- 
provements in those used for war purposes are 
in better manufacture and arrangements for guid- 
ing them in their flight. 

The essential parts of the rocket are a tube clos- 
ed at one end, — ;md nearly so at the other, — filled 
with a burning composition, and fitted with ahead, 
and some contrivance for keeping it from changing 
its course. T^he composition used must be some- 
thing that does not burn too fast, and will give 
large quantities of gas. That usually used is com- 
posed of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal in slightly 
different proportions than in gun-powder, and dif- 
ferently prepared. To make the rocket, a tube, 
closed at one end is filled with the composition, 
which is driven in or subjected to heavy pressure. 
In order to afford a larger burning surface at first 
ignition, a core is inserted before filling and after- 
ward withdrawn, or the case is filled and then a 
hole bored in the center. The mouth of the rock*^ 
et is then closed, except for one or more small- 
vents, and some kind of guiding arrangement at- 
tached. A head, depending on the use to which 
the rocket is to be put, is then fastened to the oth- 
er end. On igniting the composition, large quan- 
tities of gas are formed, which, escaping from the 
small vents under high pressure, give the rocket 
its motion. In those used for display, the case is 
made of paper, and the burning composition usu- 
ally has fine particles of steel or iron to produce 
bright sparks in its flight. At the head is a small 
case filled with "stars," so arranged that when the 
composition is burned it will ignite a small burst- 
ing charge which will ignite and scatter these. 
Rockets like the above are often used for signal 
purposes. 

The cases of rockets used for war were at first 
made of paper, and were guided by a stick attached, 
as are those of the common sky-rocket. In 1804, 
Sir William Congreve improved them. He made 
the cases of sheet-iron, which enabled him to use 
a more powerful composition, and fastened the 
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guide-stick to the center of the base instead of on 
the side, placing the vents around it. He thus in- 
creased the range from 600 to 2000 yards, and very 
materially increased their accuracy. These rockets 
were afterwards successfully used at the battle of 
Leipsic and other places on the continent. 

Another improvement has been made by so ar- 
ranging the vents as to give the rocket a rotary 
motion around its longer axis, — as in a rifle ball, — 
and dispensing with the guide stick. 

The head in these rockets is similar to the pro- 
jectiles fired from guns. A fuse from a shell, ex- 
tending into the case, would be lighted when the 
composition had burned to that point, and the shell 
exploded. For incendiary purposes the shell would 
be filled with some "burning composition." 
While it has been known and used for a long 
time, therock et has never had an extensive use 
as an engine of war. At present their range and 
accuracy are too far below that of modern ar- 
tillery to allow of their extensive use ; but their 
development is one of the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. They are new used at some life-saving 
stations for throwing lines to disabled vessels. 



THE RAIN-FALL FOR THIRTY YEARS. 

BY ASSISTANT C. M. BREBSE. 

UPON the annual rain-fall of a country, and its 
distribution, as much as upon any one thing, 
depends the success of agricultural pursuits. The 
rain-fall is often of a local character, so that the 
measured rain-fall at any one place will hold good 
for but a limited territory. I have considered that 
the rain-fall at Manhattan might be regarded as 
the approximate rain-fall of Riley County. Think- 
ing a comparison of the rain-fall by months, and 
of the crops raised, might be of interest, I have 
prepared the following tables, getting the data for 
crops from the crop reports of Riley County as 
printed in the Biennial Reports of the State Board 
of Agriculture. The data for the rain-fall is from 
the College records ; — 

TABLE OF RAIN-FALL. 
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If the question, I low does the total rain-fall of 
the year 1889 compare with that of 1887 and 1888? 
were to be asked the residents of this county, I 
believe nine out of ten would answer without 
hesitation that it was much greater ; while the fact, 
ascertained by careful measurement, is that it 
was a trifle less than 1888, and only one inch 



more than 1887. How, then, are we to account 
for the unequal crops of the three years ? I think 
the true answer is to be found, as it is in most oth- 
er cases on the record, in the difference in the dis- 
tribution of the rain. Let us briefly review the 
seasons, giving most attention to their effects on 
the corn crop, since it is the chief crop of the coun- 
ty, and the one most affected by the summer rain- 
fall. 

^72 — There was a very light rain-fall during 

the winter which probably cut the wheat short 
somewhat. The spring opened very favorably for 
corn, but the light rain-fall in June cut short what 
would otherwise have been a heavy crop. 1873. 
A light rain-fall during the winter months, but with 
May came copious rains, which fell frequently un- 
til July, and even then came often enough to insure 
a good corn crop. 1874 — A giance at the limited 
rain-fall of July and earlier tells the history of this 
year. Then, in addition, this was the year the 
grasshoppers were so destructive. 1875 — No 
moisture seems to have been wasted during this 
year. The rain-fall was scanty. There was not a 
single month in which it was up to the average, 
but it was well distributed and very good crops re- 
sulted. 1876 — Following the dry summer |of 1875, 
came a wet one in 1876 — too wet, as it inter- 
fered considerably with proper culture. There 
was no suffering for want of moisture this year, 
and crops were good. The years of 1877, '78, and 
'79 were much like 1876, but with constantly de- 
creasing but well distributed supply of rain, the 
crops of the entire series being exceptionally good. 
1880. Crops but fair. Ram-fall little below the 
average, but well distributed. 188 1 — The drouth 
in July cut the corn crop very short. 1882 — A rain- 
fall two inches below the average, but an excellent 
distribution. 1883 and 1884 were prosperous years. 
1885 — A light rain-fall in June cut the corn short. 
From the latter part of May to June 19th there 
was no rain. 18S6 — The drouth from June 25th 
to July 19th — the most critical period — cut the corn 
short again. 1887— A light rain-fall in the spring, 
drouth in July, and the destructive presence of 
chinch-bugs account for poor crops. 1888 — The 
distribution would appear from the table to have 
been a good one, but the July rain-fall was mostly 
one rain, on the 15th. Both before and after that, 
there was a scarcity which did much damage. 1889. 
A first-rate distribution of the rain-fall and a favor- 
able season for all crops, excepting oats, perhaps. 
Heavy rains caught a great many oats in the shock. 
Then the smut attacked a good many fields. This 
makes the oats marketed in Manhattan at present 
of an inferior quality. 

A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 

When your brother is asked what vocation he 
intends to follow, he says that he hopes to be a 
doctor, a minister, a merchant, or a mechanic. 
He is qualifying himself for some special work in 
life, and studying with a certain end in view. 
But when some one asks you what you intend to 
become, you are not able to answer. The question 
is a new one. Perhaps it had never occurred to you 
that you should choose and prepare for a certain 
work. But why not? Why should not you, as 
well as your brother, be ready to meet the future? 
We believe that every girl should be taught some 
honorable means of self-support, as religiously as 
she should be taught to love her God. It makes 
no difference what her social position is now, 
whether she be the child of luxury and ease, or 
the child of humble poverty, she should learn a 
trade, a profession, a remunerative business, to 
which she could turn if required so to do. She 
should learn some one thing so well that people 
would be willing to pay her for doing it. Let it 
be speaking French, or making bread, if she be 
competent and can show herself to be, the world 
will receive her when she knocks for admission. 
The idea is, not that she should master any great 
thing, but that she should excel in some one thing. 
All honor to those who aspire to and work for 
high positions in literature and art ; but in choosing 
a business with a view to remuneration, it might 
be well to remember that the world can live with- 
out French and music, but it must have bread. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



The Galva Creamery Company made 87,639 
pounds of butter during the year 1889. 

Kensington has secured a steam grist mill, the 
citizens donating the site and $1,500 in money. 

A company of Topeka citizens have filed a 
charter for another electric railway, light, and 
power company. 

The Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture 
states that the coming wheat crop has not been in- 
jured by freezing. 

Topeka, Atchison, Kansas City, Salina, Win- 
field, Wellington, Hutchinso ., Newton, Emporia, 
and Arkansas City are asking for Government 
buildings. 

It is estimated that there are over two hundred 
car loads of corn waiting transportation on the 
North Solomon Branch, and over one hundred 
and twenty-five car loads on the South Branch. 

A vein of genuine marble of excellent quality 
has been found near Iola. It is a beautiful stone, 
and has every appearance of possessing great du- 
rability. It also takes a beautiful polish. It is 
said to equal the best grades of Italian or Vermont. 
The vein is nearly thirty feet thick. 

A farmer living in the southern part of Douglas 
County has discovered a vein of marble and gran- 
ite about thirty feet in thickness and about twenty 
five feet below the surface. Successive strata de- 
velop different colors, beginning with a mottled 
gray and running through bluish, pink, blue, red, 
and clear white. 

The St. Louis Milling Journal, under the head 
"Hurrah for Kansas," writes an article on the su- 
perior prices and demand for our flour in Liver- 
pool over Minneapolis flour, which takes second 
place. The demand for the Kansas article is quot- 
ed "good," while Minneapolis flour is placed at 
"fair," with a difference of seven cents in favor 
of the Kansas product. 

The biggest thing in Kansas at the present, says 
the Atchison Globe, is the terra cotta street curb- 
ing invented by Gov. Smith, of the Soldier's 
Home at Leavenworth. It is cheaper than stone, 
very much handsomer, and probably as good. 
It is in practical use at the Home, and heavy wag- 
ons back against it without chipping. Gov. Smith 
is the inventor of the curbing, and he has a better 
thing than a prospect for the United States Sena- 
torship. 

The Hutchinson papers are telling about a 
bet made in New York, that a certain number of 
corn stalks, twelve feet high, could not be found 
in Kansas. A Hutchinson real estate man was 
asked by one party to the bet to furnish the evi- 
dence. He has gathered together more than 
enough to comply with tne terms, and every stalk 
is larger than required. One of the stalks is eight- 
een feet high, a number of them sixteen feet high, 
and on these it is n ne feet to the ears of corn. 
He has made a box 18 feet long to ship the sam- 
ples in. They were all gathered in Reno County. 
The editor of the Kinsley Banner-Graphic 
thinks that alfalfa and hogs are more profitable 
than anything else the farmer of Southwestern 
Kansas can grow. Alfalfa has never failed to 
produce two crops of hay and one of seed in the 
driest portion of Southwest Kansas. The seed 
yields about eight bushels per acre, andsells read- 
ily upon all markets at the remarkably high price 
of $4 per bushel. Every one knows that raising 
hogs for market is similar to coining money in. a 
mint. All the necessaries for fattening and pre- 
paring them for market are reasonably cheap, and 
surely our stockmen and farmers wish to embark 
in no better business than hog-raising. 

The Board of County Commissioners of Finney 
County, some six year ago, rented and put in good 
order a large house, to be usea as a county infirm- 
ary and poor house, for the care of the county 
poor. Up to January 8th, 1890, not a single appli- 
cation has been made for admittance to this home. 
The Imprint challenges any other county in the 
State or any county in any State of the Union, 
with a population equal to that of Finney County 
to make as good a showing as this. It says : "We 
in Western Kansas have been the recipients of a 
large share of your sympathy. But it mostgener- 
rally comes in the shape of abuse. Now give us 
the benefit of a notice of the above statement, which 
will, in some measure, however small, atone for 
the many grievous wrongs you have willfully com- 
mitted against this country and people." 
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CALENDAR. 

1SS9-90. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March »Sth. 
Spring- Terra — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1800-91. 
Fall Term — September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



The Cooking Class fed 134 people at the lunch 
tables yesterday. 

Mr. A. A. Cottrell of Wabaunsee spent a day 
this week at College. 

Prof. Walters enjoyed a visit on Wednesday 
from his parents of Riley. 

Prof. Brown has yielded to la grippe for the 
past two days, being obliged to give up duties at 
the College. 

A multitude of friends and neighbors gathered 
to the lecture of Noble Prentis yesterday, so as 
nearly to fill the Chapel. 

The Hamiltons already arouse the echoes of the 
Chapel by afternoon rehearsals for their annual ex- 
hibition on February first. 

The annual report of the Experiment Station is 
in process of preparation, and will be ready for 
the printer by February first. 

Pres. Fairchild, Prof. Popenoe, and Secretary 
Graham were elected members of the State His- 
torical Society at the recent annual meeting. 

Prof. Georgeson went to Topeka yesterday to 
purchase furniture 'for his house, which he hopes 
to occupy sometime during the coming week. 

A Farmers' Institute at Edgerton, Johnson 
County, next week, has secured the aid of Pres. 
Fairchild for a day, although this is not in the list 
of College Institutes this year. 

The new chairs for the Department of House- 
hold Economy, announced some weeks since, ma- 
terialized yesterday, and are highly appreciated 
after the old split-bottoms that have for so many 
years done duty. 

Professors Popenoe and Hood and Mrs. Kedzie 
represent the College in the Farmers' Institute at 
Mankato, next week. Jewell County has many 
energetic farmers and many friends of the College. 
The Institute ought to be a good one. 

Foreman House has been kept from his classes 
in shop work for hie past three days by a severe 
attack of influenza. Prof. Hood has been obliged 
to detail students to manage the work during 
hours in which he hears classes in Mechanics. 

Professor Kellerman, while looking over the 
ears of corn he has obtained by crossing varieties, 
found a monstrosity in the shape of a double grain, 
resulting apparently from the fusion of two nor- 
mal grains which were adjacent and in the same 
row. One germ was on the side toward the tip 
of the ear, — which is the invariable case in nor- 
mal grains, — and the other was on the side toward 
the base of the ear. 

Secretary Graham lectures this evening before 
the teachers at Riley on that always interest- 
ing and popular subject, electricity, — the title of 
the lecture being "Electricity as an Educator." 
The discoveries of Thales, Gilbert, Franklin, 
Volta, Oersted. Sturgeon, Arago, Faraday, and 
others are illustrated as showing stepping stones in 
progress toward the wonderful advancement made 
since 1825 l>v later workers in this field. The 
electric motor and much other apparatus is used 
in illustrating the modern uses of electricity. 

The lecture of yesterday was given by Mr. No- 
ble Prentis. acting as proxy lor Lieut. Morrison. 
Though only a proxy, Mr. Prentis was quite him- 
self in a masterly treatment of his subject, "Stories 
and Story-telling." Defining the story in various 
forms as anecdote or narrative, and distinguishing 
with admirable terseness and humor the true Jrom 
the false story-teller, he kept the audience of six 
hundred students and friends in appreciative mood 
throughout the lecture, ready to respond with the 
broadest of smiles out loud to the multitude of good 
hits and happy expressions. The lecture closed 
with a tribute to the born story-teller, whose mis- 
sion began in the gloomy days that followed the 



expulsion from Eden, and will end only when hu- 
manity ceases to be human. 

A letter from Prof. Shelton announces the steam- 
er ready to sail from San Francisco on Tuesday, 
January 14th. Friends may be glad to know that 
mails for Queensland le.ve San Francisco Satur- 
day, February 8th, and every fourth Saturday there- 
after during the year. Postage is twelve cents per 
half ounce for letters, and two cents per copy for 
newspapers. 

The following volumes have been added to the 
Library during the week ending January 25th, 
1890: Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, volumes 10 and n ; Bulletins of United 
States National Museum, — No. 33, Catalogue of 
Minerals, Egleston ; No. 44, Batrachia of North 
America, E. D. Cope; No. 35, Transformations 
of North American Lepidoptera, H. Edwards ; 
No. 36, Delphinidae, t-\ VV. True ; No. 37, Ma- 
rine Mollusks, etc., of the Southeast Coast of the 
United States, W. H. Hall ; The Kansas Cru- 
sade, Eli Thayer; Preventive Medicine, B. W. 
Richardson; The Health of Nations, two volumes, 
B. W. Richardson ; Learning to Draw, Viollet 
Le Due ; Tactical Deductions from the War of 
1870-1, Translated by Col. L. Graham; Silos, 
Ensilage, and Silage, Manly Miles ; North Amer- 
ican Review, volume 65 ; Eclectic Magazine, 
volumes 2, 3, and 7; Thought and Thrift, Joshua 
Hill (from the author) ; Report of Commissioner 
of Education, 1887-8; Public Documents, twenty- 
three volumes. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



George Adgate, Second year in 1887-8, is a 
book- keeper in New York City. 

O. G. Palmer, '86, Principal of the Alton Schools, 
writes of a successful year in his work. 

J. H. rriswell, '89, was a caller yesterday. He 
will spend this year on the home farm near Man- 
hattan. 

Geo. E. Rose, Third-year in 1880, is Secretary 
of the Missouri Valley Horticultural Society, with 
headquarters at Rosedale, Kansas. 

J. F. Kerr, Second-year in 1886-87, is station 
agent for the Rock Island Railway Company at 
Hutchinson, and writes that he is prospering. 

E. H. Snvder, '88, has an excellent article in the 
Colorado Farmer of December 26th upon "Ma- 
terial Education and National Improvement." 

F. W. Adgate, student in 1886-88, is engaged 
as superintendent in building a dock at Port Hen- 
ry, New York, with headquarters at Keeseville. 

W. H. Olin, '89, Principal, had to dismiss the 
Wabaunsee schools this week on account of the 
inroad of influenza. He hopes, however to yet be 
able to properly celebrate Kansas Day, on Wed- 
nesday next, for which he has prepared an inter- 
esting programme. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood; Vice President, J. T.Wil- 
iard ; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
Directors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Webster Society — President, G. E. Stoker; Vice-President, S. C. 
Harner; Recording Secretary, H. W. Avery ; Corresponding Secretary, 
C. A. Campbell; Treasuer, J. W, Ijams; Critic, VV. T. Swingle; 
Marshal, B. H. Pugh. Board of Directors — G. E. Stoker, J. A. Da- 
vis, C. A. Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday 
evening at half-past seven o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society. — President, Marie B. Senn ; Vice-President, W. 
\V. Hutto; Recording Secretary, Delpha Hoop; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sadie Moore ; Treasurer, J . N. Harner; Marshal, P. E. West- 
gate; Director, V. O. Armour; Critic, May Harman. Meets Fri- 
day afternoon at three o'clock. 

Hamilton Society. — President, S. VanBlarcom ; Vice-President, A. 
K. Midgley; Recording Secretary, A. E. Martin; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. A. Waugh; Treasurer, G. W. Wildin; Critic, K. A. 
Waugh; Marshal, R. W. Newman. Board of Directors — A. F. 
Cranston, F. A. Waugh, I''. A. Campbell, U. G Balderston, C. P. 
Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at naif- past seven o'clock. 

Ionian Society. — President, Julia Pearce; Vice-Presideut, Doris 
Kinney; Becording Secretary, Lottie Short; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Maude Whitney ; Treasurer, Myrtle Harrington; Marshal, Kate 
Pierce; Critic, Fanny Waugh. Board of Directors— Elbe Gilstran, 
Phoebe Turner, and Alice Vail. Meets Friday afternoon at ,5 o'clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association. — President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. B, Gilstrap ; 
Corresponding Secretary, H. \V. Newman; Treasurer, II. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Society Hall, January 17th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Secrest. 
The first on the niogramiue was a beautiful solo entitled, " 'Tis Di- 
viding the World," l>v W. W. Hutto, E. P. Smith, Committee. 
Victor Armour led in' devotion. Boll-call. The following officers 
were then installed: President, Mary Senn; Vice- President, W. W. 
Hutto; Corresponding Secretarv, Sadie Moore; Treasurer, J.N. Har- 
ner ; Critic, May Harman ; Marshal, P. E. Westgate. Miss Secrest 



then delivered her valedictory, reviewing briefly the work of the term, 
at the close of which she gracefully yielded the chair to Miss Senn. 
In answer to the call for an inaugural, Miss Senn thanked the Society 



for the honor they had conferred upon her in unanimously electing 
her to the highest office in the Society, promising ,to make her work 
the best within her power, and asking the Society to assist in making 
the term successful. Next was a very humorous declamation by May 
Harman, which was rendered in a manner to make her audience for- 

fet that there ever was such a thing as la grippe, or anything else 
ut humor in the world. Mr. Reed was next called upon for an oration, 
and responded by presenting "An opinion of Jeff. Davis." He repre- 
sented Davis as a man whose love for his people surpassed his love of 



country, and in his efforts to support them he surrendered his loyalty — 
he lost all — and became a martyr to the cause. That as a faithful sol- 
dier in the Mexican War and also in the regular army, some praise 
should be given him despite his mistaken policy on the slavery question. 
Although we may not all be able to think kindly of Davis, let us "Let 
the dead past bury its dead." 

Next was debate. Question, "Refolved, that the uneducated man 
makes the most successful farmer." J udges appointed were Messrs. 
Stoker, Dobbs, and S. C. Harner. Debate was opened on the affirm- 
ative by G. I-,. Clothier, negative Sadie Moore, followed by Elizabeth 
Hoyt on affirmative and E. E. Ensign on negative. Judges decided 
in favor of negative. 

The Gleaner was next presented by B. H. Pound. It was a very 
neat number, ably edited, and read in a very entertaining manner. 
Motto, "While we live, let us live." Next was recess. 

After recess, Messrs. Hutto, Westgate, and Smith rendered a Donkey 
Chorus, Mr. Smith furnishing the donkey's part in the music. It was 
heartily applauded. Extemporaneous sbeaking was the next order, 
most of the members responding. The subjects, Resubmission, 
Jeff. Davis, Modes of Capital Punishment, and Debate between Glad- 
stone and Blaine received special notice. Next was Report of Com- 
mittees. The report on "News Reporter" for the Society was received 
and the news of the week will hereafter be presented in brief form by 
a member appointed for that purpose. The names of Jessie Sterns, 
Maggie Stewart, S. O. Huffman, and W. E. Zirkle were proposed. 
Assignment to duty. Adjournment. S. M. 

Ionian H>ll, January 17th. 
The Ionians were called to order as soon as possible after the Chap- 
el exercises, with President Waugh in the chair. The Society sang in 
a spirited way the opening hymn. This was followed by repeating 
the Lord's Prayer. Roll-call showed that most of the members were 
present. The ne.v officers were then installed. The first on the pro- 

framme was an instrumental solo by Eusebia Mudge, followed by a 
eclamation by Dora Skinner. The Oracle was presented by Phoebe 
Turner, and contained many interesting articles. Fannie Waugh fa- 
vored the Society with a piccolo solo. All then listened attentively to 
the Debate, question, "Resolved, That the President of the United 
States should be elected for ten years instead of four." Argued on 
the affirmative by Miss Pender and Kate Pierce ; on the negative by 
Hattie McConnell and Fannie Kunkle. The affirmative considered 
the expense of election, and the negative were afraid of getting a 
President that would fail to do his duty during the latter years of his 
term, so preferred rather to elect him for four years than to re-elect 
him. The Judges, Misses Harrington, Harmon, and Shaffer, decided 
two to one in favor of the affirmative. A vocal solo by Doris Kinney 
closed the programme. Favorable reports of the committees were 
listened to. Assignments were read for two weeks ahead. After 
the reading of the minutes, the members answered totheirnames with 
instructive quotations, after which the Society adjourned. The Society 
meets every Friday afternoon immediately afterchapel exercises. All 
ladies invited to attend. M. E. W. 



Hamilton Hall, January 18th. 

As soon as the opening formalities were over, the marshal pro tern, 

U. G. Balderston, couducted the officers elected for the term forward 

and administered the official obligation. All officers were present. 

Pres. VanBlarcom took the chair. Ex-President Van Zile gave a 

short valedictory and Pres Van Blarcom followed with an equally 
short inaugural address. The programme of the evening was then 
taken up. LB. Parker's declamation was about Socrates and Yan- 
tippe Snooks. T. D. Hogbin read an essay on "Duty." He said 
that duty was like greatness: some are born to duties, some have du- 
ties thrust upon them, some achieve dutie-, and some never have any 
duties. G. J. Van Zile, A. K. Midgley, mid E. M. Blachly were 
chosen as Judges in the debate on the question, "Is a man justified 
in obeying a law of his country which he feels to be morally wrong?" 
A. D. Rice led on the affirmative, and J. W. Mills on the negative. 
A. C. Newberger was the second on the affirmative. He read several 
extracts from eminent lawyers and political economists. Percy Le- 
land, on the negative, stated that laws were sometimes made for the 
benefit of the makers alone. This is especially true in monarchies, 
where the laws do not represent the will of the majority. The histo- 
ry of England was cited in illustration. All national revolutions 
come from rebellion against the laws of the land. The American 
Revolution was brougnt about by the disobedience to England's un- 
just laws. A. D. Rice closed the affirmative, and J. W. Mills, the neg- 
ative. The last speaker quoted a good deal of scripture, but it didn't 
seem to have much, effect on the Judges, for they decided unanimous- 
ly in favor of the affirmative. J. C. Jones read an essay about hunt- 
ing jack rabbits. G. I.. Melton presented the Recorder. The prin- 
cipal articles were "How to Bush a Trunk Down Town," "A Con- 
spiracy of the Board of Directors," a piece of rhyme about LaGrippe, 
"Our National Emblem — the Eagle," in which the wild turkey was 
suggested as a substitute, it being argued that the eagle was not rep- 
resentative of any republican idea, nor had any associations pecul- 
iarly American. R. VV. Newman discussed our duty to the Society, 
making many wise suggestions for the improvement of our programs 
and general exercises. C. M. Ginter opened his discussion on De- 
horning Cattle by reading a piece about the Future Cow as she may 
be expected to be developed by the practice of dehorning. He then 

Presented his own views, much to the amusement of the Society, 
rank Beech reviewed the advance in modes of travel, and J. E. 
Pierce told something of the condition of Andersonville Prison dur- 
ing the war. Waugh. 

Society Hall, January iSth. 
The Webster Society was called to order by President Martin. 
Roll-call was followed by prayer by C. A. Campbell, after which the 
officers elect were inaugurated. After President Stoker had taken the 
chair, a valedictory was called for, and Ex-President Martin respond- 
ed. He was followed by a short inaugural speech by the newly 
elected President. The election of M. VV, McCrea as a member, was 
followed by debate, on the question, "Resolved, That human society 
should tend toward universal cooperation." It was argued on the 
affirmative by E. T. Martin and R. Long, who brought forth the fol- 
lowing points : that no nation has existed without co-operation ; peace 
cannot reign supreme without co-operation ; we cannot live in hap- 
piness unless society. co-operates for the benefit of the people. They 
cited as an example of the benefits of co-operation, the fact that we 
as a nation are at peace with all nations, and so are in co-operation. 
The negative was presented by Messrs. Dobbs and Pape, who brought 
forth the strong point that each man must be for himself; that is, in- 
dividualism is to be preferred to co-operation ; also that co operation 
is not desirable, for if so, our forefathers, wbo became dissatisfied 
with England and English customs and laws, would never have emi- 
grated, and founded America, the home of the free. The Society de- 
cided in favor of the affirmative A recess of ten minutes was fol- 
lowed by an essay by W, VV. Bohison, on 'The Wolf." Music, a 
quartette, S. N. Chaffee, committee. Declamation, C. O. VVhitford. 
An essav by Sprague barman, was followed by a reading bv Boyd P. 
Scott. Discussions by J. A. Davis and J. O. Morse. Under unfin- 
ished and new business, came several reports of committees, and va- 
rious other business. Messrs. Willard and Mills each made a speech, 
after which the Society adjourned. C. A. C. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasuer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt.J, S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

Genet al information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
exam'nations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should he addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROF. J. D. WALTKRS. 



Stockton Academy has been closed for the win- 
ter. 

District schools Nos. 2 and 7 of Wyandotte Coun- 
ty had .to close doors on account of influenza. 

Prof. Welton of Emporia College has written a 
new music book, "A Rational Method for the 
Pianoforte." 

The Junction City schools have added German 
as an elective study to their course of instruction. 
A large number have started work in the new 
branch. 

Professor Cragin spent the greater part of the 
winter vacation in Oklahoma, studying the geo- 
logical formation of that inteiesting territory. — 
Washburn Reporter. 

Barlow Lippincott, son of ex-Chancellor Lip- 
pincott, and a University graduate of '86, has been 
appointed Assistant Topographer in the United 
States Geological Survey. 

A petition is being circulated and extensively 
signed at Olathe, asking the City Council to take 
steps looking toward the organization and main- 
tenance of a free city library and reading room. 
It is said the Council will act favorably upon the 
matter. 

Hon. J. F. Billings, of Clay Center, and for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools in Riley County, 
who wa» recently appointed Special Agent of the 
General Land Office, with headquarters in Denver, 
has presented his resignation as a Regent of the 
State University. 

Mr. John Hay of Junction City, brother of geol- 
ogist Robert Hay, has commenced the publication 
of a monthly magazine, the Mid Continental Re- 
view. It is intended for the masses,— -farmers, 
business men, and mechanics, — and will treat 
science, art, literature, and the great National and 
State questions of political economy. 

The new drill-room of the Turn-Verein of 
Marysville is said to be the best built, best lighted, 
and best ventilated room of the kind west of St. 
Louis. The floor dimensions are 36 by 62 feet, 
and the height 24 feet between the floor and the 
paneled ceiling. With it are connected a spacious 
lecture room with stage, a well-lighted library, 
and several dressing rooms. The heating and ven- 
tilating is of the new Smead pattern, and has cost 
$4,000. The'whole property is valued at $35,000. 

Lane University at Lecompton is rejoicing over 
a handsome Christmas gift. The Echoes says : 
"Through the hands of our President, a donation 
of $15,000 as a Christmas present, was received. 
For some reason, it may be to avoid the appear- 
ence of presumption, the donor has requested his 
name to be withheld from the public for the pres- 
ent. Whoever it is that has thus followed his be- 
nevolent impulses, we may return him our gratitude, 
and looking upward, 'Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.' " 

The State Board of Education at their meeting 
last week considered the matter of time of holding 
the county institutes. A majority of the County 
Superintendents favor the three dates, June 9th 
to July 4th inclusive, July 14th to August 8th 
inclusive, and July 28th to August 22nd inclusive. 
Renewals of certificates were granted to Miss 
Pheobe J. Clark, of Minneapolis; Miss Mary Bell 
Parker, of Lawrence, and A. D. Chambers, of 
North Topeka. Eighty institute conductors and 
about 150 instructors' certificates have been granted. 
The Committee on Course of Study, appointed 
by State Supt. Winans and requested to report at 
the County Superintendent's Convention at Hutch- 
inson in May next, can find r.O better base to work 
upon than the "Course of Study and Guide for 
Common Schools," published by the Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomingtoji, Illinois. 
Somebody has sent us a copy of this work lately, 
and we frankly own that within the space of 100 
pages we never have seen anything better. We 
do not know the price of the book, but it is a gold- 
mine for a teacher who wants to compare systems 
of instruction. 



If we could measure the remote consequences of 
some merely thoughtless deeds, our estimate of 
human responsibility might be greatly magnified. 
Several years ago, a French entomologist brought 



from his native country to Medford, Mass., some 
specimens of the gypsy moth, then unknown in 
America. In some way they escaped from the 
netting in which he had kept them. He notified 
the people of the fact, but neither he nor they seem 
to have thought of it further. Last summer whole 
avenues of shade trees were completely stripped 
of their foliage by the descendants of the French- 
man's moths, which devour every green thing 
within their reach, and threaten to become a terri- 
ble pest, spreading over a wide extent of terri- 
tory. How easy, once, it would have been to 
have killed the apparently harmless things ! So 
may a word or deed that seems a trifle rise up 
years hence to appall us by its growth and spread. 

MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— Two farms ot 215 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields of variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet.forgrain, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery for shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn -cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland -China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 
Horticulture and Entomology.— -Orchards containing 275 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small-fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidn 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large scries of specimens in economic and general entomology. 
Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy.— Eight rooms, fitted with tables and up 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection of 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation ol 
plants throughout the State; also twenty one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, e:c. Valu 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science.— A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an- 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
otate. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and Inver- 
tebrates In alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 

State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, an 1 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing.— Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1,400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $j.- 

Coo. 

Mathematics and Surveying.— Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
:uid tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis* 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur- 
bished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ran 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 

Kitchen Laboratory, wiLh ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $03. 

Prinliitif.— -Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort 
inent of job type and brass rule; a Bahcock cylinder press with sic ! 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitcring machine, a rule curving ma 
Chine, and a piper cuttur. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

TAegraphv.— Office, with five miles of line, connecting twent\ 
branch offices, and as many in •.truine its. Inventory, $1,000. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases. 

worth $550. 
Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instrument* 

valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over o,on 
bound volumes, and 2,;oo pamphlets. A reading-room is maintaine 
in connection with the library, where may be. found on file forty -liv< 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periooi 
cals, and several hundred new-papers, including the princ pal dailj 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 

$i-,cco. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms. 
$Soo, 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation of skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal- 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed-outside of required hours of labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit ot the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, lrom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account for their benefit ; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary accoiding to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education if he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to v % 
term, aocording to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and travelingexpenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



RALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 
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P. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books. Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. 320 Poyntz Avenue. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Snecial care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOST RUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.05. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, ami prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents consisting in part of Housekeeping Goods, School Hooks. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps. Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries', etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 



R Newly Invented Self-Supporting mailing macUine, 



and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere 
is expected ol all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt d.smisaal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord o( attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from (hem is noted in the 
grades. 

Even- Friday, at 1 130 P. W., the whole body of students gather for 
a UcMirc Iron, some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the tlnrd ni.d iourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 

red expression. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Altha Beta, open 10 both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webittr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members ol the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. • 

Every Friday evening a students* prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
nuttings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
,ngof Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



A VALUABLE ART ACQUISITION. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

THE College has lately added afew plaster im- 
itations of ancient statuary to its growing col- 
lection of illustrative means, the most valuable of 
which is a beautiful cast of Diana and the Stag, 
sometimes called Diana of Versailles, having 
been formerly deposited there. 

The statue represents the goddess as advancing 
on her left foot, her right arm raised to her quiv- 
er, and with the left she holds a hind between the 
horns, grasping at the same time tightly the shaft 
of a bow. The hair is arranged in a simple man- 
ner under a diadem ; her short tunic is girt around 
her waist, and a fold of the girdle passes over her 
left shoulder. She is supposed to be represented 
at the moment when she snatches from Hercules 
the famous stag with golden horns and brazen feet 
which he has been chasing for a year. "The ani- 
mal is evidently a miraculous one, for hinds have 
no horns." 

Diana was the daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Leto (Latona), and twin sister of Apollo, or Phoe- 
bus, from which circumstance she is sometimes 
called Phoebe. She was also called Triceps and 
Tergemina, from her three special spheres of rule, 
being worshipped as Luna in heaven, Diana on 
earth, and Hectata in the lower world. When 
painted as Triceps, she is sometimes given three 
heads,— that of a bird, a dog, and a virgin,— but 
the realistic conception of the Greek artists of the 
period following Praxitiles were adverse to such an 
unnatural and unlovely trinity of forms, preferring 
to represent her as Luna, Diana, or Hectata. She 
was the goddess of hunting and childbirth. 

Trie original statue, or rather, group, a clear- 
cut white marble, is now en permanent exhibition 
with the art treasures of the French nation in the 
National Museum of Fine Art at the Louvre in 
Paris. It was found in the ruins of the winter vil- 
la or palace of Emperor Hadrian at Pompeii, and 
is considered one of the finest female forms un- 
earthed to this day among the debris of the unfortu- 
nate Roman city, covered in A. D. 7oby the ashes 
and cinders of the volcano Vesuvius. It, like the 
bronze statues of Faun and the Dancing Girl, now 
in the museum of Naples,, the famous Centaurs 
in black marble, also found in the Hadrian palace 
and now in Capitoline museum, is evidently a copy 
of Greek work, chiseled perhaps by one of the 
army of Greek art missionaries who emigrated to 
the wealthy cities of the Roman empire after their 
country had been subjugated by the conquerors of 
all the civilized world. Diana statues are numer- 
ous, and cover almost every age of sculpture, the 
favorite character being that of a huntress, but 
none discovered so far show the goddess in such 
a lovely form and spirited attitude. Unlike the so- 
called Venus of Milo, a statue of heroic size found 
in US20 on the island of Melos in Greece, a copy 
of which is also in our collection, the Diana has 
been restored to its original attitude and finish. — 
all but the bow in the right hand. The original, 
when found, had the right leg and the left arm bro- 
ken and otherwise damaged. The animal, of in- 
ferior finish originally, has also been changed 
somewhat. 

The cast, now deposited in the classroom of art 
and designing, is of its original heroic size, 1. e., 
over eight feet high ; and having been placed on a 
three-foot pedestal, presents an impressive view 
from the left and the front. It is the work of the 
well-known art firm of C. H. Hennecke and Co. 
of Milwaukee, from whose rich catalogue the 
greater part of our modest collection of art casts 
has been selected. Educational institutions lo- 
cated, as ours is, far from the art museums, the art 



stores, and the art life of large cities, cannot give 
their pupils correct ideas of the peculiar civiliza- 
tion of the ancient oriental and South European 
nations, in the life of which sculpture and archi- 
tecture played such an important part, without a 
few, at least, of such representative specimens of 
their work and artistic conceptions. It is to be 
hoped that the collection will be allowed to grow 
until it will be adequate to its grand purpose. 



THE BUTTER EXTRACTOR. 

BY PROF. C C. GEORGESON. 

ABOUT two years ago, a gentleman in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, by the of name C. A. Johanson, 
invented a piece of dairy machinery which he styled 
the "butter extractor," its function being to ex- 
tract the butter-fat from the milk as soon as it 
was drawn from the cow, without the intervention 
of all the work and apparatus preliminary to 
churning in the good old-fashioned way. This 
machine has recently made its appearance in Amer- 
ica as the property of a company styling itself 
the United States Butter Extractor Company, with 
headquarters in New York, and a factory at New- 
ark, New Jersey. Nothing in the history of dairy- 
ing h^s ever been invented, not excepting the 
cream separator, which has worked so great and 
so fundamental a change in dairy methods, as ap- 
pears to be the destiny of this new machine. If it 
should prove to be in practice all that is claimed, 
it must ultimately revolutionize and utterly shatter 
all of the existing systems of butter-making, do 
away with the costly buildings, the multifarious 
tools and machinery, and even supersede the skilled 
butter-maker who now monopolizes the produc- 
tion of the "gilt-edge" variety we all enjoy as a 
supplement to our "staff of life." 

A machine with such possibilities demands our 
attention and study. The writer recently had an 
opportunity to examine it at the factory in New 
Jersey, and will offer the following brief descrip- 
tion of it. In principle, it differs but little from 
the cream separator, which is now pretty well 
known to most persons interested in dairy matters. 
Like the more popular forms of the separator, it 
is an upright machine, about four feet high, the 
lower half being chiefly a frame for support, while 
the upper portion is a cylindrical shell or drum 
which contains the essential portion of the machine, 
viz., an inner revolving drum in which all the 
work is done. This latter drum, which must be 
as light as compatible with the necessary strength, 
is made of the toughest steel. It is, in fact, im- 
ported from Sweden entire, while all the rest of 
the machine is cast in this country. It terminates 
below in an upright spindle-shaft which rests in the 
frame work, and to which the power is applied in 
giving motion to the drun. The milk is intro- 
duced into the revolving drum from a regulating 
feed-pan attached to the top of the machine. When 
at work, this drum is given a speed of between 
5,000 and 6,000 revolutions per minute. The enor- 
mous centrifugal force thus developed causes the 
heavier thin milk to be placed in a layer against 
the wall of the drum, while the lighter butter glob- 
ules are by the same force separated from the milk 
and crowded toward the center of the drum. 

So far, the machine agrees in principle with the 
cream separator, but now comes the difference. 
In the center of the revolving drum, and a part of 
it, is a cup, or inner drum, about eight inches in 
diameter at the base, and somewhat narrower at 
the top; the wall, which is some five inches 
high, flaring slightly inward. Now, as the butter 
globules are separated from the milk and forced 
eventually toward the center of the drum, they will 
soon press against the outside of the wall of this cup, 
and fresh milk being constantly introduced, they 
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will rise above the rim and overflow into 
this cup. Once inside the cup, the cream, or but- 
ter fat, is again arranged in a layer against the 
wall of the cup, with an open space in the center. 

Taking advantage of this position, the inventor 
has accomplished his object, viz., that of churning 
the. cream into butter, by a simple though ingen- 
ious contrivance placed in the center of the cup. 
This contrivance consists of a so-called trundle- 
wheel, which is merely a cylindrical frame or 
cage of thick wire bars placed vertically. For the 
sake of the illustration, it may be compared to a 
revolving squirrel-cage, which it resembles, except 
that the latter is larger and is placed horizontally, 
while the trundle-wheel is upright. It is placed 
in the center of the cup, but without touching the 
bottom, it being supported by, and revolving upon, 
a bar which projects downwards from the lid which 
covers the machine when at work. The churning 
of the cream is accomplished by this wheel, or wire 
cylinder. When in operation, it is placed so that 
the rapidly revolving cream-wall strikes against 
its bars on one side, turning the wheel, but at the 
same time giving enough agitation to the cream to 
unite the butter globules. 

The butter thus formed falls by its own weight 
through slits in the bottom of the cup into a cham- 
ber below, and here it is scraped up by a tube styl- 
ed a butter knife, which discharges it into a recep- 
tacle placed below to receive it. The butter is 
not solid when it leaves the machine, but by plac- 
ing the trundle-wheel so that its bars enter more or 
less deeply into the cream wall, the consistency can 
be regulated within certain limits, or pure cream 
can be drawn if desired. The butter is immedi- 
ately dropped into cold, clean water, where it solid- 
ifies, and is then taken up and salted, worked, and 
packed for market. 

It extracts the butter more perfectly than it is 
possible to do in churning, leaving but a very small 
fraction of one per cent of the butter-fat in the 
milk. The milk can be churned at any tempera- 
ture, but the temperature followed in general prac- 
tice — about 62° F. — is best. To cool the milk 
to this temperature, it is first placed in a tin reser- 
voir so constructed that a body of cold water cir- 
culates about it, and when cool enough it is dis- 
charged through a lancet into the Iced pan of the 
machine. The machines at present manufactured 
have a capacity of about 150 gallons of milk per 
hour, but I was informed that smaller machines 
suited to-small places would soonbe built. A two- 
horse power engine is required to run it. 

Now. if all this be true, the economic value of 
the machine in creameries and large dairies will at 
once become apparent. Only a fraction of the 
space is needed which is required by the old 
method of setting and skimming the milk ; a moder- 
ately large room would answei .-ill purposes. The 
saving in buildings would more than coverthe cost 
of the machine ($450.00). It saves the labor and 
apparatus required to put the milk and cream 
through the various stages till the butter is made. 
The butter is of uniform quality, and as it is all 
strictly firs! class, the machine takes the place of the 
expert butter maker. The milk is churned at once. 
before lactic fermentation can set In, leaving no 
opportunity or time for injurious germs to enter 
and develop in the milk : hence the butter must be 
perfectly pure. The only drawback this mode of 
butter-making has is one of public taste. Consum- 
ers generally are accustomed to butter made from 
sour cream, and '-sweet" butter has a comparative- 
ly limited market. But time will alter this, should 
the butter extractor prove to he in the line of eco- 
nomic production. 



FAULTS IN OUR FARMING. 

The greatest fault with American farming is 

doubtless its lack of thoroughness. Nearly all 

farmers in this country spread their labor over too 

much ground, and therefore make it incomplete. 

It was said long ago by a careful economist that 
farmers in New York State would find larger 
profits if they would abandon half their acres un- 
der cultivation and bestow all their labor on the 
remaining half. The estimate was not extrava- 
gant. There are many farms that give no profit 
whatever under cultivation except from small areas, 
properly fitted and tilled, although much larger 
areas are ploughed, seeded, and yield crops barely 
sufficient, or less than sufficient, to pay for the 
work. There are thousands of acrts tilled from 
year to year with not enough return to pay for 
ploughing, harrowing, seeding, and harvesting, 
leaving taxes, fencing, care, and cost of invest- 
ment as certa n loss. Yet all this loss might be 
avoided easily, or turned to satisfactory profit. 

As a matter of fact, there is no real profit in the 
older States except as work be done fully, all re- 
quirements met without regard to expenditure of 
labor or cost. It is true, doubtless, that on most 
farms ranging below $100 per acre in price more 
real profit might be derived from thorough cultiva- 
tion of half the area than is now had from less 
than thorough cultivation of all. Besides, if labor 
were confined to the smaller areas, natural products 
of the fields turned out of use would be worth con- 
siderable for grazing. The question deserves 
careful consideration by every farmer who has 
more land than he can till thoroughly. Under pres- 
ent conditions, thoroughness is the only guaranty 
for success, and thoroughness is impossible to the 
farmer who spreads his labor over an area so great 
that seasons and conditions overrule his plans. — 
Husbandman . 



THE BUSINESS HABIT. 



A mother is naturally expected by her children 

to be a perfect encyclopedia to draw from, and 

no one has such need of varied knowledge and ac- 
complishments. 



One man makes a success ; another, with equal 
ability and opportunity, signally fails; the one 
plans and performs, the other plans and lays. 
The success) ul farmer puts on the needed rail and 
saves the garden ; attacks the weeds when they 
are easily killed, and before they damage the 
crop; roots out the firs>t daisy or dock that i .vades 
his premises ; gains time fo cultivate his corn once 
more, and is ready to cut it before a hard frost 
injures the ear and almost ruins the fodder. lie 
gains wealth — or competence, which is better. A 
man, to succeed in this world's scramble, must, like 
a well-managed railroad, run on time. This 
brings us to the very important fact that business 
ways should be acquired early in life. To this end, 
work — manual training — must be a part of the dis- 
cipline of the school. A portion of each day 
should be devoted by every pupil to horticulture, 
work in iron. wood, leather, or some of the useful 
arts. It is not only necessary for the young men 
to learn how to do the work on which they will 
have to depen 1 for a livelihood, but it is necessary 
that they apply themselves systematically and reg- 
ularly to some- productive industry, that a business 
habit may be acquired and confirmed by long 
practice. If. during the several years devoted to 
education, labor is left out, and no instruction 
given in handicraft, that postponement will create 
a distaste for work; easy-going ways will be ac- 
quired : little will be done on time, and much that 
ought to be done, not done at all. — New York 
Tribune. 

SALT FOR DAIRY STOCK. 

We have never had any doubt of the import- 
ance of free access to salt by daily stock. But 
we now and then meet with people who think 
salt an injury 10 both animal and man. and some 
have gone SO far as to deprive their animals ol 
sa t altogether, except what they derive from the 
food they eat. every kind of which contains at least 
a trace of common salt, writes a correspondent to 
the Nebraska Farmer. Lack of sa t for cows used 
to be considered a cause lor hard churning, and 
is now so considered by many good judges, who 
at once administer salt to their cows as a remedy 
for the evil. But in earlier days dairymen had 
not yet reached the point of keeping salt constant- 
ly within reach of their cows so they could help 
themselves. All these early notions were found- 
ed on tradition and loose observation, but it is in- 
teresting to note how closely they agree with mod- 
ern scientific conclusions. 

The experiments of European nations — notably 
of the French — seems to have definitely determined 
the value of salt for all kinds of stock. Modern ob 



servers have reached the conclusion that salt is neces- 
sary to the best health and performance of a cow. 
Prof. Robertson of the Guelph Experimental Sta- 
tion, Ontario, says a series of experiments con- 
vinced him that to deny cows salt for even one week 
reduces their flow of milk 14^ to 17^ per cent in 
quantity, and lowers the quality. Milk given when 
the cows are deprived of salt, he says, will sour 
twenty-four hours sooner than that given when they 
have a full supply of it. It is greatly relished by 
all animals, which is a strong presumptive evidence 
in its favor, and there cannot be a reasonable doubt 
at this late day that salt is beneficial to them. — 
Omaha Bee. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



"Buffalo" Jones of Garden City has bought 
another herd of fifty buffaloes. He bought them at 
Winnipeg, and they cost him $26,000. 

Kansas produced as much live-stock and hay as 
it did wheat last year — about seven million dollars' 
worth. . Oats reached twenty-four millions, slaugh- 
ter animals sixty, and corn seventy-nine. 

The native Kansas forest, covering an area of 
one hundred acres on the o.d Fort Hays reserva- 
tion, is one of the many things that illustrates the 
possibilities of Kansas when prairie fires are proper- 
ly guarded against for a given period. 

Mr. Bush of Cawker City recently transferred 
carp from an original pond to a new one. Some- 
thing over a year ago he put fifteen carp in the 
original pjnd, and there are now thousands of fish 
there weighing from one to three pounds. 

The County Treasurers have been making their 
settlements with the State Treasurer since trie first, 
and the general report is that the payment is more 
general than it was a year ago. There is less de- 
liuquent tax to carry over than in the last two years. 

The Kansas man, says George Martin, is the 
strongest man on earth today. Every circus has 
its strong man — a man capable of lifting anvils 
and such. But the Kansas man, ever to the front, 
is lifting his mortgages and not raising the sweat. 

Beloit is moving in the matter of boring for salt 
and gas. The first thing we know they'll bore the 
bottom out of our .Spirit Spring, and then what 
will become of Cawker's salt interests? Let's tap 
the fountain head before we're despoiled of it. — 
( *awker Record. 

About two years ago, salt was discovered in 
the town of Hutchinson. Today, there are twelve 
establishments in operation, with a combined out- 
put of [,637,000 "barrels of salt per annum, and 
much farther development is expected, the field of 
operation is so great and the salt of such purity. 
— Topcka Mall. 

Henry Watterson, ma recent editorial in the 
Louisville Courier-"fournat, said: "The Kansas 
farmer sits by his corn fire and reads his mort- 
gage," but the Globe- Democrat reminds Henry 
that the mortgage wouldn't be in the fanner's 
possession if it hadn't been paid. And thus the 
Kansas farmer is .still in front of the procession. 

The Medicine Lodge Index says the coming 
season the sugarworks will probably experiment 

on what can be done with cane pulp. It is known 
that it will make papier mache, and from this can 
be manufactured lumber, barrels, buckets, and a 
thousand thuigs. ft is possible that the company 
may decide to make it^ own sugar and syrup bar- 
rels and. maybe, experiment in paper making. 

On New Year'sday, Kansas fanners were b ) 1 st- 
ing of being able to dig potatoes all winter. To- 
day they are bragjing of m ire snow to tne acre 
and m ire cold to the fool thn 1 iny other State 
east of the Rockies. From January uth to the 
1 I ih. the therm »m iter h is, m >s1 of th : tim '.clung 
close to zero, climbing once to | > above, and 
sliding twice away down to 1 >' below, if cold 
weather is a tonic against la grippe, we have it 
cheap. 

The Medicine Lodge Index makes the following 
good report of the sugar of the mills in that city: 
"Tiie sugar works and refining company have just 
put in $1,000 worth more of tanks and vats, and 
have everything full of syrup. This week they 
shipped a carload of sugar to Iowa, and they have 
an order from the same customer for another car- 
load. The demand for their sugar is increasing 
rapidly. Here at home, Medicine Lodge sugar is 
used in preference to any other. The best sugar 
manufactured the past season as an experiment, 
10,000 pounds, will all be sold here." 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-90. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March »Sth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June 11th. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address Jno. E. llessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Assistant Mason is at his post again after a week 
at home with the influenza. 

Secy. Graham has an invitation to lecture before 
the Capitol Grange, Topeka. 

Assistant Swingle has had charge of Prof. Kel- 
lerman's classes the past week. 

H. B. Gilstrap, R. J. Brock, and J. O. Morse 
are Cadet Captains for the Winter Term. 

Whooping cough has made its appearance in 
the families of Prof. Georgeson and Supt. Thomp- 
son. 

The College Battery has been organized. W. 
II. Sanders is Commander, and S. I. Borton, First 
Sergeant. 

The papers announce the death on January 30th, 
from pneumonia, of Mrs. Matilda T. Smith, wife 
of Ex-Regent Smith of Eldorado. 

Rev. E. O. Sharpe of the Manhattan Christian 
Church led the last Sunday afternoon meeting of 
the Young Men's Christian Association. 

The College Athletic Club will send a delegate 
to the meeting of the athletes of the "State, who 
will meet in Lawrence on February 14th, to form 
a State Association. 

The Alpha Beta and Webster Societies have 
united in invitation to Rev. B. J. Radford of Illi- 
nois to deliver a lecture in connection with Com- 
mencement exercises. 

Secy. Graham gives his lecture, -Electricity as 
an Educator." before the Randolph teachers this 
evening. 1 le is assisted in the management oi the 
apparatus by W. W. Hutto, a Third-year student. 

In Mrs. Ked/ie's absence, on Friday, the lunch 
was served by the young ladies of the Cooking 
Class alone, and that they did credit to their 
training, the host of students who ale of their 
cooking can testify. 

Mr. and Mrs. Strains of Blue Mound called at 
tin- College on Thursday on their return from the 
(i \. R. Encampment at Salina. Under the 
guidance of their daughter, a student, they lound 
much of interest in the various departments. 

The Domestic Department is in receipt of a five- 
pound can of Dr. Price's baking powder, as well 
as a pint each of lemon and vanilla extracts. '1 lie 
Cooking Class have as vet given these articles but 
a single trial, but find them all that the manufact- 
urers claim. 

Preparations are being made, even at this early 
date for certain features of Commencement exer- 
cises, not the least important of which will he the 
triennial reunion of alumni, which will he the 
means of adding largely to the number ol visitors 
on that occasion. 

Prof Kellerman succumbed to the prevailing 
epidemic a week ago Friday. Dunn- the follow- 
. four days, the usual symptoms displayed them- 
selves in the normal manner, but Tuesday mghl 
the case assumed a more aggravating form in the 
shape, of throat troubles. Fhis, however. 



promptly yielding to medical treatment, and the 
Professor hopes to be able to resume Ins Colle 
duties before many days. 

Seven members of the Fourth-year Class, con- 
stituting the First Division, occupied the public 
hourin Chapel yesterday afternoon with orations. 
The variety of the topics treated, showing the 
most earnest thought in preparation, and an un- 
usual earnestness in delivery, speaks well lor the 
training and growth of these representatives ol the 
Class in this part of their work. The hearty ap- 
plause of the audience showed the spirit with 
which the efforts of the speakers were received. 
We give the names of the members oi the Divis- 
ion, with their subjects: S. I. Borton, ''Some of 
the Impending Evils of the Republic; t . A. 
Campbell, "The Excuse for Resubmission; A. 



F. Cranston, "The Times and the Work of 
Three Remarkable Cardinals;" Bertha Kimball, 
"Life Out of Death;" Jno. Davis, "Misdirected 
Energv;" G. W. Dewey "Dora Pedro, the Em- 
peror;" C. J. Dobbs, "Protection and Free 
Trade." 

The Farmers' Institute at Edgerton, this week, 
at which President Fairchild took part by special 
invitation, at the expense of the Institute, was in 
every way a marked success. The house was 
crowded to overflowing, the attendance during 
most of the sessions reaching at least 250 ; the pa- 
pers presented were excellent and timely ; the dis- 
cussions were sprightly and earnest ; entertaining 
music was furnished by the glee club ; and the 
officers were prompt and" efficient. The Institute 
will be held next year at Wellsville? Franklin 
County, in the month of December; and the Col- 
lege is already invited to share in its programme. 

GRADUATES AND FORME R STUDENTS. 

J. E. Payne, '86, was enjoying the Farmers' 
Institute at Edgerton this week. 

Wm. Knabb, '89, writes from Hiawatha on 
"important business" connected with the coming 
Alumni Reunion. 

J. L. McNair, Second-year in 1SS0-81, was 
married, January 28th, to Miss Grace Heindel. 
Manhattan is their home. 

Bertha M. Bacheller, '88, and her brother, C. 
B., Fourth-year in 1886, have been granted nor- 
mal instructors' certificates. 

E. M. Anderson, Second-year in 1884-5, writes 
from Conway Springs, hoping to re-enter College 
next September to complete the course. 

Miss Robbie C. Edginton, student in 1881-2, 
is teaching near Edgerton, and attended some of 
the sessions of the Institute there this week. 

Dexter S. Houston, Sophomore in this College 
in 1869, is mentioned by the Miltonvale Review. 
as good timber for Congressman from the Fifth 
District. 

C. M. T. Hulett, Foti'th-\ear in 1878-9, is Sec- 
retary of the Fanners' Institute Association of 
Johnston and Franklin Counties, having his home 
in Edgerton. 

C. E. Yeoman. Second-Year In 1888-89. is at 
home at Lippard, Rush County, after a successful 
six months' work in Arkansas and Indian Territory 
for the Gaskell Literary Company. 

(i. A. Cooper, student in 1885, writes from 
Greenhorn, Colo., renewing his subscription, and 
saying that he likes to hear from the College, and 
cannot do without the INDUSTRIALIST. 

The papers mention the death of Mrs. Ella 
Waters Moody Acker on January 27th, of con- 
sumption. Mrs. Acker was a student for several 
years, and was married at the College. 

Among former students met by the President at 
Edgerton this week were T. 1". Marshall of 1879- 
80, J. II. Penrce and P. E. Wolfley, present in 
[885, and <>. W. Stewart of the present year. 

W. Ulrich, '77, lias purchased of Mr. W. H. 
Cowles, formerly Professor of English and His- 
tor\ in this College, the lots near the fair -round. 
south of Regent Hessiu's residence, and will build 
upon them. 

S. II. Carnahan, student in [882-83, writes from 
Walla Walla. Wash., where he occupies the po- 
sition of Secretary to the Upper Columbia Trad 
and Missionary Society, thai he was visited re- 
centh by Mr Gilmore, '81. 

Friends and acquaintances will receive with sor- 
row the announcement of the death of Kathrina 
Spilman, Second-year student in 1888-89, which 
nied at the home of her parents in Manhattan, 
on Thursday. January 30th, having never rallied 
from the malaiial fever which attacked her 111 
September. Her classmates, the Third-year stu- 
dents, held a meeting Friday morning, and adopt- 
ed the following resolutions of respect: — 

"WHEREAS, The all wise Father has seen fit to 
remove from our midst our friend and former 
classmate, Kathrina Spilman; therefore, he it 

"Resolved, That, while we believe that she is in 
a land of peace and rest, we regret that the ties of 
friendship should be severed so soon ; that, by her 
departure, we lose from among us one of the 
sweetest and purest of our number; that we, mem- 
bers of the Third-year Class, extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to the bereaved ones." 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Scientific C/«*.-President, O, P. Hood ; Vice President, J. T.Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
Directors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 
Webster Society.— President, G. E. Stoker; Vice-President, S. C. 
Hamer; Recording Secretary, H.W.Avery; Corresponding Secretary, 
C. A. Campbell; Treasuer, J. W. Ijams; Critic, W. T. Swingle; 
Marshal, B. H. Pugh. Board of Directors-G. E. Stoker, J. A. Da- 
vis, C. A. Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot.S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday 
evening at half- past seven o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Socitty.— President, Marie B. Senn ; Vice-President, W. 
W. Hutto; Recording Secretary, Delpha Hoop; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sadie Moore; Treasurer, J . N. Harner; Marshal, P. L. West- 
gate; Director, V. O. Armour; Critic, May Harman. Meets Fri- 
day afternoon at three o'clock. 

Hamilton Society— President, S. VanBlarcom; Vice-President. A. 
K Midglev; Recording Secretary, A. E. Martin; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. A. Waugh; Treasurer, G. W. Wildm; Critic, F. A. 
Campbell; Marshal, R.W.Newman. Board of Directors — A. V. 
Cranston, F. A. Waugh, F. A. Campbell, U. G. Balderston, C. P. 
Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at half- past seven o'clock. 

Ionian Society.— President, Julia Pearcc ; Vice -President, Doris 
Kinney; Recording Secretary, Lottie Short; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Maude Whitney ; Treasurer, Myrtle Harrington; Marshal, Kate 
Pierce; Critic, Fanny Waugh. Hoard of Directors— Erne Gilstrap, 
Phcebe Turner, and Alice Vail. Meets Friday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 
Young Men's Christian Association.— President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o clock. 

Young Women's Christian Association.— President, Christine Cor- 
ett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; Recording Secretary, Callie Con - 
well; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in Societyllall.. 

Society Hall, January 24th. 
The Ionian Society was opened by a congregational singing, fol- 
lowed by prayer. After the Secretary called the roll, the new members 
were initiated. The firs* thing on the programme, a vocal duet by 
Misses Kate Pierce and Ida McConnell, was followed by a declamation 
delivered by Miss Blylhe. The Society then listened to a select read- 
ing by Lotta Short, the selection being humorous as well as inter- 
esting After an oration delivered by Maude Whitney, the Oracle 
was presented by Jennie Selby. Fannie Waugh, in her discussion on 
Rheloricals Beneficial, discussed both sides ofthequption, follovying 
which several members expressed their views upon the subject. The 
Society then had twenty minutes practice in parliamentary law. The 
renorts of the curtain and organ committees were accepted. Under the 
head of new business, the Board of Directors were instructed to 1 inves- 
tigate the cases of members for non- performance of duty. 1 lie So- 
ciety dec-ded to have a special meeting the following Tuesday. After 
the regular orders of the day, the Society adjourned. W. 

Society llALL.January 24th. 

The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Senn. 
First was music, L. C. Harman, Committee, Quartett, "My Heart 
and mv Tree," by Misses Greene, Hoop, Hopkins, and Greene. Roll 
call Recitation by Fannie Thackrey. Delpha Hoop was installed 
as Recording Secretary. Initiate-* of Messrs. Zirkle and Huffman. 
Debate was next order, the question being "Resoiv rf, I hat tire has 
caused more destruction to life and property than water. Mr. Reed 
opened the question, showing the great osses caused by fire in the 
pine forests the dry prairies, and the dues. J. A. Zimmerman pre- 
sented the negative, alluding to the losses In the flood, I lia.oah s 
army, and slops al sea. Emma Secresl folio veil, showing the de- 
struction by fire in the debris at the Johnstown Hood was as great as 
that caused by water. Mr. Clothier further argued the negative, 
recounting great losses sustained, caused by water. Argument 
closed with speeches by Messrs. Heed and Zimmerman. The 
judges Armour, McIlvaW, and Criswell, decided unanimously in 
favor of affirmative, 

The <?&«»«• was presented by J. A. raylor. It was well written 
and well read. The editorial contained some good ideas on the Bra- 
zil question, and praise of Dom Pedro. 

Recess Cornet solo bv P. E. Westgate. Informal speeches were 
delivered by Bertha Kimball and E. P. Smith on the subiectoi rhetor- 
icals Discussed by memhersof the Society. Report of Committees. 
Assignment to duty. Clo e I with congreg ition tl singing. S. M. 

Society Hai.l, January 251I1. 
The Webster Society was culled to order by President Stoker Roll 
call was followed by prayer by S. I. Wilkin. The election and initia- 
tion of W. II. Stewart was followed by debate, question, 'Resolved, 
Thai the annexation oi Canada to the United Mates would be of ben- 
efit to both countries.- The affirmative was argued by C, A. Camp- 
hell and 1). H. Otis, who brought forth the points that Canada would 
be benefited by the union, bj having access to large markets which 
the United States would afford without the cost of the protective tariff . 
thai thev would derive benefits horn the laws oi the I nited states, 
.,,„! that the United States would be benefited by the large resources, 
both developed and undeveloped, oi Can idtt; Lhatil would receive all 
northern trade, and thai ii would give the United States more valuable 
territory, making it bj far the richest country in the world. Messrs. 
k C Davis and F. F. Baxter discussed the negative, and showed 
th'al by annexing Canada the United stales would have to pay her 
],.|,, Uso that the government ol Canada is democratic, and the 
United States is republican, and thev would not work 111 harmony. 
\\.u thai annex oho. would bring o 1 a war with England, which, ol 
course, would be undesirable. By vote the Society decided in favor 
of the negative. Declamation, I., s. Mudge; Essay, D. L, VVa ter. 
Readine F. W. Ames. Recess. Reporter, E. vV. Reed. Music, 
II 'n Pugh, Committee. Essay, W. T. Swingle. Discussions, \\ . 
T Taylor and S I. Wilkin. Unfinished business. New business. 
Selection of question and assignment ol duties. Report of Critic. 
Reading of minutes. Adjourned io:.m p. m. '• A - u - 

,! win ton It u ... January 25th. 
President Van Blarcom called Ihe Society to order, and G. \. Mel- 
ton led in 1 ir. '■• ■• Wild 1 nru ii 1 ««■. «w» 

[. \ Camhnell, as Cr W. O. S iver was elected to membership, 

and initiated L. s. Strickler opened the programme by reading 
Sol Miller's view on woman's place "Ii public opinion a safe 
stmdardof right?" was debated (i. 1 b> U. <■■ Balderston In the 
1 ,,ited Slates, public opinion has i mgesl po er, and is most 

Mr. Bat ; «an pies o what he 

considered pu li< op rii.m. Public opi. ivifl oi the major- 

jn and is the onlv standard ol government in America II keeps 

, from doing wrong, for mtnal &»*»«"• 

,1 ,,,,-h. Count r,,, r Former had .eeni dbypiih- 

pi„i«, ng before the lav, m resorted to. G. W. ildinopen- 

ed tie m gative. Perhap public ipinion in a) be tolerated 111 itsiudg- 
m e n s of public matters bul il hi to • .1 wthpm 1 .■ ..it.m-s. 

True public lion often decides for itsell he) .rethelav, can act, but 

the judgment ■ ; ' nsuall) circumstantial evi- 

,jfnd!hlJ can never he relied .,, 1 the 1 1 1 n he "Salem 

Witch, raft," public opinion convii Led main innocent persons ana put 
the'n o death K. W. \ ive, said thai the! 111 ted 

S ,','■ win .emed ,1 1 by public opinion, and rnment is 

: to be the best in the world. Th< >imericaii Revolution 
. . ubli, opii ion in America. In thn as a sale 

simulant BenSkinnei had been 61 eh to fill a vacancy on the de- 
bate and now continued the negative. Public opinion musl be the 

nion of those c iete.it to judge. nth. 1 »■ 1 thepub c 

hasnol the posses ion of ill th 1 for the publi only 

IS r Fortner, while others musl be implicated Nosuch defal, ation, 

he argues, could be made by 1 official without he cognizance ol 

rs. Public opii wavsj sal the face of everything: lynch 

law is the result; and lynch (aw has no right to he called justice. At 
the .I.-,, ol the Revolution, public sentiment would have made .* a 
ingto,, king. Ill the Rebellion, public opinion in the South was di- 
ce ly oppo-ed to thai in the North. Mr. Balderston, in dosing. « 
again thai public opinion meant tht will ol the majority, and that in 
l?, Rebellion the Nor.h was in the majority, and tha time had prov- 
ed them <■• he right. He gave several instances in which public opin- 
ion had made correct judgments of private affairs. I o dojjr the de- 
bale, George Wildin carefully reviewed all the ground covered, with 
such success that the Judges decided unanimously In favoi of the 
negative. The whole debate was excellent. Recess. J. A. »e*f« 
was Music Commit.ee, and under his direction a quartet sang Solo- 
mon Levi." R. J. Brock's eulogy on (.rani was a first -class one, and 
wel -delivered, il. G. Riddel! fold the news „i the week, tender 
unfinished business, the Society amused itself, »»JS«ented "**"*•- 
urv and asserted its discipline by fining two members ififtj I cuts cacti 
lor uhlturbing a previous session.- The assignments to duty vvere made, 
and the Society adjourned at a late hour. « aik.h. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS, 



The enrollment up to date of Baker University 
is just 400. 

The schools of Ottawa r-ad to be closed last 
week on account of the influenza. 

Prof. Hoss of Baker University informs us that 
the Board is not likely to select a successor to 
President Dr. Gobin until next June. 

The new catalogue of the State University, just 
out, enumerates 50S students and 33 teachers. 
The inatitution is in a prosperous condition. 

A number of Kansas exchanges speak of the In- 
dian School at Lawrence as a State institution. It 
was established by the United States ; Kansas had 
nothing to do with it. 

Del Valentine, editor of the Clay Center Times, 
has received the appointment as Regent of the 
State University in place of J. F. Billings, who 
resigned a short time ago. 

Our young people seem to realize that ice and 
skates rarely meet in Kansas and in consequence 
they have been improving the brief season now 
granted for evening skating. — Eureka Academy 
Student. 

Professor Moses Kavenaugh, S. J., of St. Mary's 
College, St. Marys, Pottawatomie County, was 
attacked several days ago with la grippe, which 
produced acute pneumonia, from which he died 
Tuesday of last week. 

The Phillipsburg //<?/-«/</ says: "One janitor, two 
teachers, and over 150 pupils of the Phillipsburg 
schools being seized by la grippe on last Monday, 
caused Prof. Loar to close the school for a two 
days' vacation to give the 'grip' an opportunity to 
let loose." 

The school board of Atchison has adopted a res- 
olution to prosecute all parents or guardians in 
that city who do not fulfill the requirement of the 
school law, which makes it compulsory to send ad 
children of school age to school at least twelve 
weeks of the year. Will it do any good? 

The Weekly Tidings, a paper published at 
Salina, and devoted to the work of the Methodist 
Conference and Wesley University, has reached 
our reading table. The paper is a three-column 
quarto, published weekly, and may be obtained 
of its editor, Rev. A. N. See, for 25 cents per six 
months. 

The second semi-annual convention of school 
officers of Mitchell County will be held at Beloit, 
on Saturday, February 22nd. The programme, 
of which we have received a copy through the kind- 
ness of Supt. James M. Cox, deals with practical 
questions, such as "The Model School House," 
"The Library Tax," "County System of Taxa- 
tion," "Desired Changes in School Law," etc. 

Ex-Governor Robinson delivered an address 
Monday night before the Unity Club at Lawrence 
on Eli Thayer's book, "The Kansas Crusade." 
Governor Robinson declared that Thayer was the 
originator and life of the Free State emigration to 
Kansas ; that the Emigration Aid Company made 
Kansas a free State, and that the Garrisonites hin- 
dered, rather than aided, the Free State movement 
in Kansas. He referred to John Brown and Jim 
Lane in severe terms, claiming that they receive 
the credit due to others, and that their work was in 
the nature of disorganization. 

The publishers of the Youth's Companion of- 
fer to present a fine large bunting flag 9 by i^ 
feet, with forty-two stars, to that public school in 
each one of the forty-two States and Territories 
which shall send to them the best essay on "The 
Patriotic Influence of the American Flag When 
Raised Over Our Public Schools." These essays 
will be received by the publishers of the Compan- 
ion until April 1st, 1890. The award of the flag 
will be made as near June I St as possible, in order 
that the successful school may float the "Stars 
and Stripes" over its building on the Fourth of Ju- 
ly next. 

An exchange complains: "The Teachers' Associ- 
ation meetings see:r. to fail to secure the enthusiasm 
and attendance they deserve. The weather may 
have something to do with it, but it would seem to 
us that the results to be obtained from such meetings 
would offset a great deal of inconvenience the 
teachers might experience in their efforts to attend 
regularly." If we had the management of such an 
association, we should try the flag presentation 



method. If the State and Congressional District 
Associations find it expedient to do such side 
show business to draw a crowd, why not adopt the 
plan clear through the whole system of education- 
al meetings? Selah! 

Parents should encourage their children who are 
attending school to adopt regular habits of study 
out of school. The real proficiency of your chil- 
dren in school can be measured, with tolerable 
accuracy, by the amount of time spent at home in 
study and reading. No scholar can ever hope to 
reach commendable scholarship who does all his 
study in the schoo'-room. The habit of study, so 
salutary in its effect, is developed only by study, 
and every encouragement should be lent at home 
to cultivate it. — Norton Educator. 

The last circular letter of President J. H. Canfield 
of the National Educational Association concludes 
with the following interesting and characteristic 
paragraph: "The President feels that an expla- 
nation is due to some interested parties, of what has 
been referred to recently as 'unnecessary abruptness 
in official correspondence. ' He is virtually without 
an assistant for such work, and finds it imperative 
to compress as much as possible into the fewest 
possible words — even at the risk of appearing dis- 
courteous. Correspondents should remember that 
the President has other and prior duties that claim 
his time and strength ; and that Association work, 
which now involves in correspondence alone an av- 
erage of thirty letters a day, must be done as rap- 
idly as is consistent with clearness and accuracy. 
To do the work at all means practical banishment 
from family, social and civil life, for the Associa- 
tion year. This is not a complaint, but an explan- 
ation." 

HALF RATES TO ST. PAUL. 
The National Educational Association and Coun- 
cil of Education have decided to hold their next 
annual convention at St. Paul, Minnesota, July 
4th to nth, 1890. Hon. James H. Canfield of 
Lawrence, Kansas, is President of the Associa- 
tion. It is expected that there will be twenty 
thousand teachers present from all* points of the 
Union. The Western railroads have already 
agreed to sell tickets to St. Paul and return for one 
lowest first-class single rate for round trip. East- 
ern and Southern roads will make low rates, 
which will be announced at an early date. St. Paul 
has organized a Local Executive Committee, and 
the most complete arrangements are being made to 
give the teachers a splendid welcome to the North- 
west, and to make the meeting a great success. 
There will be ample hotel accommodations at rea- 
sonable rates. Local excursions are being planned 
to all points of interest in the Northwest and on 
the Pacific Coast, which will furnish teachers with 
the finest summer holiday trips that they ever en- 
joyed. One hundred thousand copies of the offi- 
cial bulletin will be issued in March. It will be a 
24-page quarto, beautifully illustrated, contain- 
ing full particulars about programme, entertain- 
ment, rates, and route?, and will be sent free to all 
who send names and addresses. Address, S. Sher- 
in, Secretary Local Executive Coin., St. Paul, 
Minn. 



THE WAY THAT WINS. 
This farmer ran into debt for a poor, run-down 
farm, and succeeded in paying for it and bettering 
his condition out of the products of the farm. He 
said he did it by persistent effort and breeding up 
his stock — especially the latter. He used only thor- 
oughbred males, and before he could buy, he hired 
their services. The result is that "his scrub horses 
have been bred up from those of $100 in value 
to .$300 Percherons ; his cows now make 300 
pounds of butter a year instead of 150; his sheep 
shear 9 pounds in place of 4 ; bis pigs weigh as 
much at eight months as they did at eighteen, and 
his fowls weigh 5 pounds instead of 3, and lay 
much larger eggs and just as many of them." — 
Galen Wilson, in Neiv York Tribune. 



TRICKS IN TRADE. 



The whole community is demoralized by the 
tolerance it gives to fraud. People have become 
so accustomed to trickery in trade that they expect 
it as a matter of course ; finally, the trickster 
comes to consider it established usage, and so 
morals and fair dealing go by default. The pub- 
lic, in submitting without determined resistance to 
adulterations, become partners in the villany. Do 
I ask too much when I insist that customers care- 
fully scrutinize what they buy ; refuse to purchase 



defective goods; refuse to trade with any but 
painstaking and conscientious dealers? I call 
for what I want ; ought I not to have the things I 
pay for? If the dealer substitutes some worthless 
article, in whole or in part, am I not cheated, and 
is not the man who swindles me a fraud ? Getting 
money on "false pretences" is an offence punish- 
able by law ; why should tricky tradesmen fare bet- 
ter than others of their class ? Let us keep in mind 
that tricks of trade demoralize the tricksters and 
debauch the whole community. Fraud is a school 
of vice ; its graduates fill our persons and furnish 
victims for the gallows, while those left at large 
waste our substance to an extent scarcely conceiv- 
able. — Hugh 7. Brooks, in New York Tribune. 



WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 

The policy of not getting anything until it can 

be paid for is a safeguard against extravagance, 

and a systematized account of all expenditures 

will give that perfect knowledge of the actual cost 

of living without which, on a small income, plans 
cannot be laid to the best advantage. It will al- 
so serve to keep expenditures within the bounds of 
prudence, and show wherein retrenchment, if nec- 
essary, can be best effected. There should be but 
one purse, and, as is too often the case, the man 
should not throw the whole domestic burden upon 
the woman and grumble because, with little mon- 
ey at her command, she finds it necessary to ex- 
pend it all. Husband and wife should plan togeth- 
er. With a complete statement of expenditures 
always at hand — with those put down by the hus- 
band as well as those put down by the wife and 
for the family — there would never be occasion for 
the question, "What did you do with the money I 
gave you yesterday?" and, in the large majority 
of cases, it would not be the woman's fault if 
something was not saved for "a rainy day." — De- 
troit Free Press. 



Judge Brady of New York, in sentencing re- 
cently two men who had each shot another with 
a pistol, declared his purpose to secure an enact- 
ment by the Legislature forbidding the selling of 
pistols without a license, and requiring that every 
pistol offered for sale shall be stamped with the 
name of its maker, and its registered number. 
Pistols are altogether too numerous, especially in 
the hands of small boys and young men. Whole- 
some legal restrictions on their use in every State 
would materially lessen accidents and crimes. — 
Exchange. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



R 



ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. 
, tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Special at- 



w 



P. HOI.MAN, — Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. 320 Poyntz Avenue. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything tirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley 4: Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dougola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attornevs. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of I louse-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Mais and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries', etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 



RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Secondhand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Hooks. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
he beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 

fl Newly Invented Self-supporting mailing Placnine, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 
No Royalty. 
':J% Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 
Sold only by the in- 
^^*I._ ■ ventor. 

Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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